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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


AT a period when there seems to be a general disposition to examine 
critically into the nature and defects of all existing institutions, it 
cannot be expected that the church should pass unnoticed. I am 
far from deprecating such an examination if conducted with justice 
and a due regard to the interests of Christianity, for while I know 
that no institution in this world can ever be entirely free from imper- 
fections while human nature remains what it is, yet I am convinced 
that the church will be more respected and beloved as she is better 
known, and will be found to perform the most essential services to the 
cause of religion and the commonwealth. Froma just and fair inves- 
tigation, therefore, we have much to hope; but it is vain to deny that 
we are now surrounded by men who are unwilling or unable to be- 
stow on this subject the reflection and candid attention which its high 
importance demands; men who, under the specious garb of liberality 
or zeal for religion, scarcely affect to conceal their hostility to that 
church which has so long flourished in these happy countries. We 
hear agitators proclaim (and the cry isrepeated by infidels, dissenters, 
and papists) that the property of the church is an intolerable burden, 
and must be “ extinguished ;’’ that an establishment is a grievance, and 
must be abolished; and that ministers of every denomination ought 
only to be supported by the voluntary contributions of their own flocks. 
Under such circumstances, all who value truth and common justice, 
all who are interested in the welfare of society and the protection of 
rights, and, more especially, all who are not dead to the high interests 
of religion, are bound to bestir themselves, that falsehood may be met 
by truth, that both sides of the question be heard, and that enmity, 
prejudice, and ignorance may not usurp the place of justice. 

_ If we would form a right judgment on the varied schemes of spolia- 
tion or of change to which the present time is giving birth, we must 
always bear in mind the great principles with which they are con- 
nected, and, with a view to recall these principles to the attention of 
the reader, it is intended to shew briefly the necessity of the Christian 
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ministry, the means of supporting it, the duty of the State in relation 
to it, and to apply these principles to the case of the church in the 
United Kingdom. 

I. The necessity of the Christian Ministry. Without entering at 
present on any question concerning particular forms of church govern- 
ment, our object is to prove the necessity of Christian teachers in ge- 
neral, ‘There is a natural unw illingness in man to give his time and 
attention to religion, which tends to expel it from his thoughts. The 
objects of worldly ambition and desire have a tendency to attract his 
whole soul and devotion to themselves. How are these tendencies to 
be counteracted? By what extraneous aid is the attention of man to 
be drawn to the invisible God when miracles are withheld? How 
are the indolent to be roused, the ignorant instructed, the disobedient 
reproved, the feeble encouraged, and the unbelievi ing converted ? 
These are objects which are all attainable by means of Christian 
ministers, but which cannot (unless we suppose a continual miracle) be 


attained without them. The Scriptures, which preserve the doctrines of 


revelation, cannot urge their own claims to attention, nor preach the 
gospel, which they contain; this can only be done by living teachers, 
without whom the bible itself would probably be neglected. Common 
sense, as well as Scripture, tells us that men will not, because they can- 
not, “ hear without a preacher,’ and if there is one sect that has not 
acted on this principle, it is because they alone consider the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to be perceptible and miraculous, 

If reason and the general practice of mankind concur to evince the 
necessity of Christian ministers, then prudence would teach us to shape 
our conduct accordingly, even if revelation had not expressly added 
its sanction; but our obligation is enhanced when we find in Scripture 
that God himself instituted and approved such an order of men. 
Christ, we are informed, gave extraordinary and ordinary teachers 
for the work of the ministry and edifying the church, till we all attain 
unto perfection. Ephes.iv. 11, He authorized his disciples to preach 
the gospel and preside in the church, and intimated that there should 
always be successors to their office, in his promise that “he would be 
with them alt ays even unto the end of the world,” and in his blessing 
addressed to the faithful servant appointed to give meat to God's 
household, “ whom his Lord when he cometh shall find so doing.” 
The apostles themselves, after they had preached the gospel, returned 
again, and “ ordained elders i in every church,” whom they acknow- 
ledged to be constituted “ty the Holy Ghost to feed the church of 
God.” They de puted their authority to others, whom they com- 
manded to “ordain elders in ev ery city,” described at length the 
qualifications of those who were to be ‘appointed to the ministerial 
office, and, to complete the obligation of this divine institution, dis- 
tinctly e njoine d on all Christians the duty of receiving the instructions 
which Christ’s ministers were authorized to impart. “ Obey them 
that have the ‘ale over you, and submit yourselv es; for they watch 
for your souls as they that must give account.” “We beseech you 
to know them which labour among you in the Lord, and admonish 
you. and esteem them very hi; ghly in love for their work's sake.” 
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1 have thus referred to a few of those passages which shew that the 
Christian ministry is no human invention, no temporary and passing 
expedient, but an institution of supreme wisdom, essential to the 
existence of Christianity and the welfare of the human race. 

Il. Maintenance of the Ministers of Religion. A teacher of religion 
cannot perform the office to which he is appointed unless he is enabled 
to subsist without devoting his time and attention to other business. 
In whatever degree he is relieved from secular occupations, his time 
and talents become proportionably available to the promotion of reli- 
gion ; and what is most desirable is to afford him the greatest facilities 
in this work. Should he be obliged to depend on his own labour for 
daily bread, it is impossible that he can either acquire a masterly 
knowledge of the subject he is to teach and promote, or devote to its 
public and private inculcation that attention which is needful. In the 
effort to combine these discordant occupations, he will be an inefficient 
teacher, or else poverty and distress will be the reward of his exertions 
for the welfare of others. For such evils there is an obvious remedy. 
The ministers of religion must be freed from the necessity of providing 
for their own subsistence, and some other means be devised for their 
support ; and it cannot be doubted that to the promotion of such an 
object all Christians are bound to contribute. If the ministry be essen- 
tial to religion, if the pecuniary aid of Christians is necessary to the 
maintenance of that ministry, then it is their duty to afford that aid, 
on the great motives of obedience to God’s will, and a desire to pro- 
mote their own and their neighbours’ spiritual welfare.“ And this is 
actually the law of Scripture: “The workman is worthy of his meat— 
the labourer, of his hire.’”’—“ Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things.’ —«If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall 
reap your worldly things ?’’—“ Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” The duty 
of providing for the ministers of religion is therefore incumbent on all 
Christians in case of necessity ; but Scripture, having stated this pre- 
cept and duty in general, adds nothing more, and we nowhere find 
any exact definition of the nature of this contribution. Scripture has 
not confined Christian charity to the strict rule of only affording 
occasional and temporary maintenance to the clergy. It has nowhere 
declared that they must always depend on the occasional donations of 
their flocks—that it is unlawful to provide funds for their permanent 
support—that Christians may not devote a portion of their wealth to 
the perpetual endowment of a succession of ministers. Acts like these 
deserve the highest commendation; and who will venture to deny 
Christians the right of contributing thus liberally and piously to the 
support of their religion? Romanists certainly cannot object to the 
principle of endowments, when they turn their eyes to those countries 
where their own churches are so amply endowed. Whether in Spain, 
in Austria, or in Rome herself, they will find their own church 
applauding the piety and enjoying the benefit of permanent endow- 
ments, Presbyterians are supported in the same manner in Scotland ; 
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and Dissenters in England only lament that endowments which for- 
merly belonged to themselves have now passed into the hands of 
Socinians. ‘They claim to be spiritually descended from the Noncon- 
formists of 1662, and yet these very men, whom they admire so 
much, had all lived without scruple on the property of another church, 
and considered it a cruel hardship to be deprived of a species of sup- 
port which their followers have discovered to be antichristian. In 
fact, if it is lawful to contribute to the support of religion, then all 
donations of permanent property for this object are also lawful, because 
no prohibition can be adduced from Scripture. It is only on this 
principle that the acquisition of property by colleges intended for the 
education of the clergy can be justified. The Romish college of 
Maynooth, which is possessed of property—the colleges for dissenting 
ministers, which probably evince no reluctance to a similar provision— 
can only justify their conduct by admitting that Christians may give 
permanent endowments to religious uses. What, then, becomes of 
that assertion, now so frequently and dogmatically made, “ that the 
ministers of religion ought to be supported only by the occasional contri- 
butions of their flocks’? With what consistency can men whose own 
church countenances endowments, and who actually propose to acquire 
landed property in every parish of Ireland for their own priests—with 
what face can they object to the principle we have stated? I 
insist + 9 it, that the application of property to the permanent sup- 
port of ministers is not prohibited by any law, natural or revealed, 
and therefore maintain that it is lawful and justifiable. 

III. Connection of Church and State. It is sometimes said “ that 
the state has no right to interfere in religious matter, but ought to 
remain passive and indifferent on all such subjects, and leave religion 
to its own adherents ;’” but I must beg leave to dispute this doctrine. 
The end of government is the welfare of society, and that welfare 
can in no way so efficaciously be promoted as by the influence of 
Christianity. It is only religion which can subdue the violence of 
passion, and convert our vices into virtues. It is this alone that 
is calculated to restrain covetousness, ambition, restlessness, and all 
those evil dispositions which render social order, property, and life 
insecure. Hence Christianity cannot be a matter of indifference to 
any wise government, as it contributes to make men just, virtuous, 
and peaceful members of society. It is, on the contrary, the interest 
and the duty of all states to promote the influence of Christianity 
by all lawful means likely to accomplish the object; and therefore 
(to come nearer to our point) they have a right to forward the 
maintenance and efficiency of the Christian ministry: and here at 
once is that very connection of church and state which is objected 
to; for the subject of complaint is, that the state affords legal protec- 
tion to the property and rights of the church, and endeavours by 
occasional enactments to promote her efficiency. To such com- 
plaints my reply is, that Christianity is highly useful to society, that 
the clergy are essential to Christianity, and therefore that the state 
ought to give aid and encouragement to them, even to the extent of 
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affording ages support if necessary. Accordingly there is no 
difficulty in justifying the principle on which the government of 
France supports the clergy from the public revenue; and some states 
in America have imposed a considerable tar for the same purpose, a 
tax which supports even the Independent ministers, who in England 
declaim so loudly against the interference of the state in religious 
matters. It is on the same principle that every other civilized nation 
on the face of the globe is justified, either in protecting property given 
to the church, or contributing from the public purse to maintain 
religion by the erection and repair of temples and the decent support 
of the clergy. 

I have already proved that Christians are justified in making 
endowments for the perpetual support of their religion, and there can 
be no doubt that the state is justified in legalizing them. It is very 
true that legislators have a right to see that the property devoted to 
such uses is not too great, but it would be an unreasonable restraint 
on the liberty and rights of individuals to prevent them from 
establishing any permanent maintenance for Christian teachers, or 
(what amounts to the same) afford no protection to property so 
applied. It would be justly considered a hardship if the state afforded 
no protection to any capital transferred to the church, beyond the 
amount which was necessary for the support of ministers for a short 
given time, because this would not only interfere with the rights 
of individuals, but would be a penal law against the church; yet it 
must be equally unjust to refuse pening to her property. If the 
state permits schools, colleges, hospitals, and societies to acquire 
property, on what principle of equity can it prohibit the endowment 
of churches, or (what amounts to the same) refuse legal protection to 
property so applied? The only reply that can be made to this is, 
that endowments are injurious to religion by rendering the clergy 
indolent and indifferent to the spread of Christianity; but this conse- 
quence I positively deny, for the principle of endowments does not 
exclude the most rigid scrutiny into the conduct of individual clergy, 
and the prompt dismissal of careless or immoral persons. This is 
strictly consistent with the existence of a permanent provision; and 
should abuses in these respects be ever observed in established 
churches, they must proceed from some other sources. 

But I am prepared to shew that a permanent provision for the 
clergy is so far from being injurious to the cause of religion that it is 
infinitely preferable to any other. First, it withdraws from a clergy- 
man the temptations which under the voluntary system must un- 
avoidably assail him. Popularity is essential under that system to his 
maintenance in comfort and respectability, and the minister of 
religion is tempted to ingratiate himself with his people by an un- 
worthy subserviency to their errors, or perhaps to inflame their 
imaginations by exaggerated doctrines, and their passions by vehement 
declamation: he becomes a fanatic or a demagogue. If religion does 
not supply his wants, he reaps a harvest by becoming a political 
partisan. I do not mean that these are universally the conse- 
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quences of the voluntary system, but that such is its tendency. Se- 
condly,,it provides for the support of clergy in places where the 
populftion is so poor that they cannot, however well disposed they 
may be, themselves contribute to an object so highly desirable. 
Thirdly, it maintains clergy in times and places where, from the 
general prevalence of crime, their aid is most necessary, and yet 
where it is least possible that they should receive voluntary contribu- 
tions. Since, then, the voluntary system has a tendency to produce 
error in religion and turbulence in the state,—since it must be in very 
many cases quite inefficient, and since it fails most completely at the 
moment when aid is most necessary, there can be no doubt that the 
oem of permanent endowments is preferable to it, and therefore 

e state is bound to countenance and encourage it, and this can only 
be done by affording the protection of the law. 

IV. Case of the Church in England and Ireland. It has been shewn 
that endowments for the support of the clergy are not prohibited by 
Scripture, and that they are highly expedient; accordingly from the 
earliest period estates and other possessions have been contributed by 
Christians for this purpose, and all wise and just governments have 
permitted such an application of property, reserving to themselves the 
right of preventing too great an accumulation of it. As Christianity 
rose and increased in these countries, the liberal piety of all classes 
not only contributed temporary oblations of provisions and money, but 
endowments in land, which were protected by law. From an early 
period also the clergy were paid tithes by the people, on the principle 
that the Christian ministry, which “ exceeds in glory,’’ should not be 
supported with less liberality than the Jewish, that Christians might 
not seem niggardly in comparison with Jews, and that a species of 
payment to God’s ministers which was practised by Abraham the 
friend of God, and authorized by God himself in the law, could not be 
oppressive to Christians, or draw too largely on their charity. It was 
a religious duty in Christians to contribute to the support of their 
clergy, and as it was right that some general rule of payment should 
be followed, (in order that each man might contribute his just pro- 
portion,) the customs and laws of the church recommended the 
Scripture rule of tithes, and they were accordingly paid by the Chris- 
tians of these countries. Yet as the avarice of some proprietors 
might induce them to withhold any contribution, the state from 
an early period legalized the custom. This was quite justifiable, 
for we have already seen that the state has a right to contribute 
from the public revenue to the support of religion, or to impose a 
tax for the purpose, and here no new tax was imposed, but a 
general custom, which was already a religious duty, received the 
sanction of the law. We find, however, that the proprietors of land 
were resolved to adopt the strongest and most effectual means to secure 
a permanent provision for the church, and, accordingly, they gave her 
the tithes of their estates for ever by formal and regular deed. The 
monuments of such acts remain in abundance to the present day, and 
prove that tithes are not the gift of the state, much less its property, 
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but the gift of éndividuals, and the property of the church. The 
voluntary legal acts of individuals gave this property to the church for 
ever. From thenceforth it ceased to be their property, and became 
that of the church, which, being a body that has perpetual succession, 
is capable of receiving perpetual endowment. 

Such was the mode in which these churches became possessed of 
their endowments in land and tithes, and surely nothing can be 
imagined more peaceful, more legal, or more just. Those endow- 
ments were justifiable in their principle, the state has confirmed them 
by the laws of a thousand years, and in the universal change of 
property, the proprietors of land have for many centuries purchased 
their estates subject to the charge of tithe. Hence it is plain that the 
property of the church is not national property, unless all property is so. 
It was given to her for ever in the same legal manner as the property 
of colleges, hospitals, corporations, and individuals were given to them, 
and the gift was made, not by the nation, but by individuals. The 
church is not paid by the state any more than landed proprietors or 
corporations are, but her property is protected by the state, and this 
protection is afforded, not merely for her welfare, but for that of the 
whole community. 3 

Thus much we are bound to say for the independence of the church 
which so early existed in these countries, and which for so many ages 
has been protected by the state in the peaceable possession of her just 
rights. ‘The property originally given for the support of Christian 
ministers has been always applied to the object for which it was 
designed, and the clergy now in possession are the legal representatives 
of those to whom it was first granted. It is only this body who can 
trace their spiritual descent from the most ancient clergy of this empire, 
and prove its legitimacy by the canons of the universal church. The 
churches of England and Ireland were for centuries independent of the 
Roman See by the confession of the most learned Romanists. Their 
rights were secured by the general councils of Nice and Ephesus, and 
those rights which had fallen into abeyance were canonically resumed 
at the Reformation. At the same time several errors in doctrine and 
practice which had been adopted by many without any sanction of 
the universal church were removed; and thus no new church was 


founded, but the rights of the ancient church were vindicated, and 


the doctrines of the universal church were taught without the mixture 
of modern inventions. ‘The church reformed herself,—she had com- 
petent authority to do so,*—and therefore the legitimate succession, and 
all the spiritual rights which it conferred, remained with her ; and con- 
sequently the Romish party who separated from her communion, and 
obtained clergy from Rome, broke the link of connexion between 
themselves and the ancient church, and ceased to be the representa- 
tives of those clergy who in all preceding ages had been the teachers 
of Christianity in these countries. On a future occasion I shall 
return to this subject. Fe 


* This is allowed by many of the most learned Romanists, Gerson for example. 
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PARISH CHURCHES,—No. VIII. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, CANTERBURY. 
{ With an Engraving.) 


However humble may be the architectural pretension of the little 
church of St. Martin, it possesses no ordinary claims upon our 
v@ieration. It is associated closely with the introduction of the 
greatest of all blessings, the gospel of Jesus Christ, into this country. 
It is asserted by some that this was the first Christian church; and 
though others seem disposed to give the priority to Glastonbury, the 
generality of our ecclesiastical historians concur in attributing the first 
building of a church on this site to the second century. After this the 
light of Christianity appears to have been obscured in the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy till the sixth century. In the revival of Christianity at 
least, (whatever question may be raised upon the claims of priority 
with respect to its first introduction,) there is no doubt or dispute that 
St. Martin had the honour of taking the lead. In reference to the 
time, then, from which we have any certain or continued account of 
the history, public existence, and progress of the Church of Christ 
in this kingdom, St. Martin is undoubtedly to be called the first 
Christian church. ‘This venerable edifice,” says a late industrious 
and able antiquarian* of Canterbury, whose unpretending, but 
valuable, remarks were published in a newspaper, and a few copies on 
a loose sheet, under the signature of ‘Curo Cantuariensis,’ “ dedicated 
to St. Martin, and so justly celebrated in the early periods of 
Christianity, is situated on the brow of the hill, called after its name, 
a little beyond the south-east wall of St. Augustine’s Abbey, at the 
distance of about three furlongs from the walls of the city of Canter- 
bury, eastward from the road leading from thence to Sandwich, and 
is within the suburbs and liberty of the city. Historians mention it to 
have been built by the Christians of the Roman soldiery, about the 
year of our Lord 200, in the time of Lucius, the first Christian king ; 
and speak of it as one of the oldest structures of that kind now in 
constant use in the kingdom. But this applies to the chancel only, 
which bears evident marks of high antiquity, both in regard to its 
workmanship and materials; the latter of which are composed chiefly 
of Roman or British bricks, placed in a regular order, in like manner 
as is observed in other buildings of the Romans in this island. The 
nave, or body of the church, and the square tower at the west end of it, 
are in a different style of workmanship from the chancel, and their 
materials composed of a variety of flint and other stones, irregularly 
thrown together, with the Roman brick interspersed, so as to carry the 
appearance of having been constructed long since the chancel, and 
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* C. Bunce, Esq. These copies, I believe, have now become somewhat scarce ; 
I am indebted for the one from which I make this extract to the kindness of a 


lady, who takes great interest in preserving documents and memorials illustrative 
of the antiquities of her native city. 
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principally with the materials of some decayed part of the original 
building ; but as to the times when these more modern parts of the 
church were erected, history is silent. 

“In the sixth century, and time of the Anglo-Saxons, Ethelbert, who 
had succeeded his father, Hermenric, in the kingdom of Kent, and was 
one of the most celebrated kings of the heptarchy, demanded in mar- 
riage Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, King of Paris, who was a princess 
of great mental and personal accomplishments, and, from her birth and 
inclinations, a Christian. Ethelbert being an idolator, objections were 
at first made to him on that account; but he, however, found means 
to remove every obstacle of that kind, by proposing to the princess, 
that she should bring with her ecclesiastics of her own persuasion, and 
enjoy the free exercise of her religion in the same manner as she had 
been accustomed to do. Upon these terms, Bertha came to England, 
accompanied by Luidhard, Bishop of Soissons, her Confessor, and was 
given in marriage to Ethelbert. Soon after which, by her affable 
and condescending demeanor, she so gained upon the King’s affections, 
as to obtain a very great ascendency over him; and, possessing the 
most amiable qualities, the King’s attention became entirely devoted 
to her, and he had all the value and love for her she could desire. In 
this situation, Bertha justly hoped to bring the King to have favourable 
thoughts of the Christian religion; and, with that view, took all occa- 
sions to display, in his presence, the gospel truths in the most forcible 
and affecting manner; in which the Queen was aided by Luidhard, 
who'contributed much to her designs, so that, very shortly, Ethelbert 
was so far wrought upon, that, if he had not yet respect enough for 
the Christian religion to embrace it, at least he had not an aversion to 
the gospel, or those who professed it. 

“ At this fortunate conjuncture it was that Pope Gregory’s mission- 
aries, with Augustine as their chief abbot and leader, arrived in 
England from Rome, where they had sojourned with a design to 
instruct the English, who were then for the most part heathens, in the 
knowledge of the gospel; and having, in their way through France, 
provided themselves with interpreters, they arrived in the Isle of 
Thanet in the year of the Christian cera 596. Immediately after they 
were landed, Augustine dispatched a messenger to the King, intimating 
that he was come into his dominions, with a company of honest men, 
to bring him a message of the greatest importance, and instruct him 
in what would procure him everlasting happiness. Upon this infor- 
mation, Ethelbert ordered the missionaries to stay where they were ; 
designing to go himself, and hear from their own mouths the occasion 
of their journey. Some few days after, the King went to the Isle of 
Thanet, in company with the Queen, and, on their arrival, the King 
seated himself in the open air; and, ordering the strangers to be 
called before him, he asked them what they had to propose, when 
Augustine, coming into tlie presence of the King, bearing a cross of 
silver, and the image of our Saviour in a picture, preached to him the 
gospel in an earnest and zealous manner. Ethelbert, being informed 
by the interpreters of what Augustine had said, returned him this 
answer :—‘ Your proposals are noble, and your promises inviting. But 
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I cannot resolve upon quitting the religion of my ancestors for one 
that appears to me supported only by the testimony of persons who 
are entire strangers to me; however, since I perceive you have under- 
taken so long a journey, on purpose to impart to us what you deem 
most important and valuable, you shall not be sent away without some 
satisfaction. 1 will take care you are treated civilly in my dominions, 
and supplied with all things necessary and convenient; and if any of 
my subjects, by what you shall say to them, desire to embrace your 
religion, | shall not be against it.’ This first and great step being 
taken, the Queen obtained leave for the missionaries to settle at 
Canterbury, the capital of Kent; where she took care to provide them 
with convenient lodgings, and procured them the liberty of preaching 
to as many as might be desirous to hear them. Being thus favourably 
received and accommodated, the missionaries made so good use of 
their time, that shortly several of the principal Saxons embraced the 
Christian faith and were baptized. ‘The swift progress of the gospel, 
at Canterbury, raised in Ethelbert a desire to be more particularly 
instructed in the nature of the religion those strangers preached; and, 
accordingly, he had frequent conferences with Augustine; the Queen 
being likewise importunate in her endeavours with the King to remove 
all his prejudices in favour of idolatry, and win him over to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, her great leading object was at length carried, 
and Ethelbert became a Christian, and was baptized; it being then 
about a year after the coming of the missionaries into Britain. On 
the arrival of Bertha in England, Ethelbert allotted to the Queen this 
church in the neighbourhood of his city, then dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary; but, it having lain desolate upwards of a hundred years, 
Luidhard, by the King’s order, caused it to be repaired and re-con- 
secrated, and dedicated it anew to Saint Martin (who was Bishop of 
Tours, and died A.p. 395); and the Queen resorted to it for her 
devotions ; as, with the leave of the King and Queen, did Augustine 
and his companions, on their first coming hither, who celebrated all 
the offices of their religion at this church.” 

‘The font of this church has particularly attracted the attention and 
admiration of the antiquarian. The peculiarity of its ornaments and 
construction at once invest it with the characters of remote antiquity, 
and with considerable architectural beauty. Whether we are to admit 
the statement of ecclesiastical antiquarians, that Ethelbert actually was 
baptized by the hand of Augustine in this very font, or not, the most 
unpractised observer will, at the first glance, attribute its origin to a 
very early period, 

“From the very antique appearance of the font,’ observes Mr. 
Bunce, “ now standing in the nave of that church, and its being of a 
Saxon construction, but of which little is said in the general history of 
the church, and nothing to shew when it was first placed there, it is 
not altogether improbable, nor is it too much to suppose that the 
ceremony of the King’s baptism was performed at it. It is of a most 
curious fabrication, and much enriched with ornamental sculpture, 
consisting, says Mr. Hasted, in his History of Canterbury, of a cylin- 
drical stone, of near two feet six inches high, and as much in diameter ; 
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it is but a shell, so that the bason is sufficiently large to dip’a child. 
The outside is embellished with four series of ornaments; the lower 
one is a simple scroll; the next, a kind of hieroglyphical true lover’s 
knot; the third, small Saxon arches, which shew the architecture, 
intersecting each other; the upper one, a kind of lacing in semicircles, 
inverted, intersecting one another. All the ornaments are very small, 
and much enriched.”’ 

Hasted is not accurate in describing it as a cylindrical stone. It 
consists of several pieces of stone laid together in cement, with more 
rudeness, perhaps, than might have been expected from the elaborate 
character of the ornaments carved upon it. It is larger at the base 
than at the summit, and, in its massive appearance, reminds us of the 
conical architecture which often characterizes the ancient Egyptian 
columns. ‘There is a variety in the carving of the different squares, 
and also in that part which forms the mouldings. I give the annexed 
accurate representation from an original sketch made for this Magazine. 





I also lay before my readers a drawing of a fragment, supposed to 
be part ofa cross, dug up.beside the walls of the church, about seven 
years ago. The sharpness of the edge of the stone, and the freshness 
of its appearance, would lead to the supposition of its having been 
scarcely a year out of the stonemason’s hands. But the inscription is 
written in characters of an ancient date, which I cannot decipher. 
Perhaps some of my readers may be able to do it for me. The 
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inscription shewn on the cross is in raised characters, that on the 
reverse rudely engraved. The cross is broken into several pieces. 


A small cross, in length about nine inches, and in breadth six, let 
into a square of white marble is mentioned by Mr. Bunce, as having 
been an object of ouriosity to visitors, and as having had the reputation 
of great antiquity. It appears, however, to have been lost, or surrepti- 
tiously removed, as only one inhabitant of St. Martin has any recol- 
lection of it, and it has not been seen for many years. We do not 
find any tradition relative to it. Queen Bertha is supposed to have 
been buried in the porch of St. Martin’s Church; that is to say, of 
that part of the edifice which now forms the chancel. The general 
opinion seems to be, that this was, if not the original church, at least 
the spot on which it stood, and was principally constructed from its 
materials. Ethelbert also is said to have been buried here; but 
other accounts consider it more probable that he was interred at St. 
Augustine’s, or at Reculver. 

There are no monuments in the church worthy of notice, unless, 
perhaps, we may except that of the Lord Keeper Finch, who was 
created Baron of Fordwich. 

A school which was kept here appears to have been in high repute, 
and it excited the jealousy of the City free-school. Radulph, the 
master of the latter, made a formal complaint to the Archbishop, that 
scholars beyond the customary number resorted to St. Martin’s. The 
particulars of this “’T'weedledum and Tweedledee” controversy are 
set forth in the appendix to Sumner’s Antiquities, and it appears that, 
after the regular appointment of a commission, the passing of a 
« definitive sentence,” and an appeal by the unfortunate “Syntax’’ of 
St. Martin's, he was compelled to reduce his school to the customary 
number, thirteen. This, of course, acted as an extinguisher upon the 
prosperity of St. Martin’s school, and established the ascendancy of 
its rival. 

Of the estimation in which the Church was held on account of its 
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connexion with the revival of Christianity, and of the privileges con- 
ferred on it by the first royal convert, a very respectable testimony was 
given by its being an episcopal see till the middle of the eleventh 
century. Whether the Archidiaconal office was originally compre- 
hended in that of the Bishop of St. Martin, is a point which I am 
not concerned to discuss. Sumner, and Parker, and others, have 
asserted it; and Battely, I must acknowledge, with no little strength 
of argument and evidence, has disputed it. But clear it is, that till 
the death of Godwin, the last Bishop, in 1061, as affirmed by the Saxon 
Chronicle, there were Bishops of St. Martin, who exercised a Chor- 
episcopal jurisdiction under the Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
length, owing to a defect which, in the case of others as well as in 
that of the Bishops of St. Martin, is agreeable neither to the subject 
of it, nor to those connected with it, the See of St. Martin was 
dissolved, and its jurisdiction transferred to the Bishop of Rochester. 
Lanfranc refused to consecrate any more Bishops of St. Martin, and 
for this reason—their “ scandalous POVERTY,’’—an unpardonable fault. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. I shall close my remarks upon. this 
interesting Church with the quaint and charitable valedictory obser- 
vations of Sumner :— 

“And so I leave St. Martin. Only I wish that the venerable 
antiquity of the Church, and sometime episcopal estate of the place, 
things that have much dignified both, it might better flourish in the 
maintenance of its due rights and respects than I hear it doth.” 





PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 
THE CONSTITUTION, REVENUES, AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE CLERGY OF 
THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

Bryonp the energy and gigantic military resources of the government, 
little is comparatively known in this country of the Russian Empire. 
The active principles of improvement at work in her provinces, which 
have a wider field for their development than, perhaps, any other 
country can shew, may prepare for her in future very brilliant destinies. 
Through the enlightened solicitude of the government, barbarism is 
fast yielding to civilization, and the social condition of the people 
daily improved. Some account, therefore, of the present state of 
religion in the vast regions swayed by the Imperial Autocrat Nicholas 
Palovitch may perhaps not be unacceptable. 





All the Russians, properly called Roussniaks, the major part of the 
Lithuanians, and the Finland population united to the first, profess the 
Greco-Russian religion, which is considered the orthodox religion of 
the state. The government, however, allows the free exercise of 
every other form of worship. But this state of things dates but from 
the year 1702, when the manifesto of Peter the Great proclaimed a 
general liberty of worship throughout the empire. Nevertheless, 
although every one may profess the religion of his fathers, no one is 
permitted to abjure the faith of the Greco-Russian church, neither 
have parents professing that religion the privilege of bringing up their 
children in any other. 
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The Russian church universally attributes the introduction of 
Christianity in that country to the Apostle St. Andrew, whom they 
style the great Martyr (pervozannii.) All traces of his holy mission 
it must be confessed were, however, soon obliterated among these 
people, who relapsed into their ancient idolatry. 

Christianity reappeared in Russia in the year 864, about the same 
period that arose the first great schism of the East. But the rise and 
progress of Christianity in this country, interesting as it would be to 
mark its gradual advance over the elevated range of the Caucasus, 
across the steppes of the Tartarean desert, and amid the frozen wilds 
of Siberia, would lead us beyond the limits of this paper. With the 
history of the Russian church, with its articles of faith and its schisms, 
the reader may be well acquainted. This paper will, therefore, con- 
fine itself to an exposition of its various sects, its constitution and 
revenue, with the social condition of the clergy. 

The dogmas of the Greco-Russian church are yet exactly what they 
were in the time of Photius, with the exception of some unimportant 
modifications brought about by the exigencies of time and circum- 
stances; while its external forms powerfully recall to the mind of the 
spectator the age and country in which it was founded. But difference 
of opinion on the articles of faith, from the earliest date of Christianity 
in Russia, produced in that country, as in every other, certain religious 
sects, the whole of which are denominated, by the orthodox church, by 
the general name of Roskolniks, heretics or sectarians, although they 
differ among themselves in their origin and belief, and their numbers 
are very considerable. 

The Roskolniks, or heretics, as they are named by the orthodox 
Russians—or, as they style themselves, Starovertsi, professors of the 
ancient faith, or wd Pravoslavnie (orthodox)—maintain — that 
the ancient books, such as they existed previous to their alteration 
by Nicon in 1659, whom they surname the Antichrist, ought 
alone to be read in the churches. The Russian priesthood, they 
assert, are irregularly consecrated, and their original purity is 
only preserved among those who are unsullied by the heresy of 
Nicon. The sign of the cross, which by the orthodox Russians is 
made with the three first fingers of the hand, should, according to them, 
be made only with the fore and middle fingers ; the procession round 
the pulpit and the baptismal fonts should be made from left to right ; 
the Alleluiah should be only simply repeated in the liturgy, and instead 
of saying it a third time, as is customary, the words “ Praise be to thee, 
O God” should be substituted. Again, in the prayer of Jesus Christ, 
instead of the words, “‘O God, have mercy upon us,” they say, “Son 
of God, have mercy upon us.’’ The name flown is written by them 
Jsous. In the consecration of the Eucharist, the number of loaves 
they maintain should be five, instead of seven; the ancient images, or 
those painted by a man of the true faith, are alone admitted into 
their temples; their cross has also eight points instead of four; the beard 
is also held sacred; and the true believer will never leave off the 
Russian caftan; he likewise religiously abstains from the use of tobacco, 
and will not pollute himself by associating with the ungodly, as all are 
reputed to be who belong not to his sect. The Roskolniks are divided 
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into a host of sects, some of which, not without reason, were considered 
by the government as dangerous to the repose of the state and to 
public morals. 

The Pomoraines regard as the founder of their sect the deacon 
Daniel Vi Kouline; they have no priests, abhor churches, and baptize 
with fire. 

The sect Andreieftchina abhor the use of money, live in continual 
fear of the Antichrist, observe several ridiculous ceremonies, and baptize 
a second time all their Neophytes. 

The Phillippons are fanatics, and court martyrdom; they forbid 
marriage, rebaptize their proselytes, and encourage suicide. This sect is 
estimated at 5000. 

The Doukhoborstes (wrestlers of the soul) reject the use of the 
holy images, and use a particular doctrine on the Trinity, which the 
compare to height, depth, and breadth in the natural world; they have 
neither priests nor temples; of the Holy Scriptures they admit but the 
gospels, and have no other prayer than the “ Pater.”’ 

The Bogomiles (lovers of God) give themselves up to all the excesses 
of the grossest sensuality, and abstain from hard labour in order to be 
more ready to receive the Holy Ghost, which they pretend is to come 
and enlighten them. 

The Molokans (feeders on milk) have some striking analogy to the 
Quakers; while the disgusting sect of the Origénistes teach that 
emasculation is commanded even by the founder of our religion: in 
this sense they interpret the chapter xix. 11, 12, of St. Matthew. 

“ The ceremonies of the Greek worship,’ says Madame de Stael, 
“are beautiful and imposing, and the music heavenly; every thing 
leads the mind to meditation; there is about it a poetry and feeling 
which, it must be confessed, appears better calculated to captivate the 
imagination than to regulate the conduct. When the priest, dressed in 
his long and gorgeous robes, with his venerable beard, comes out of 
the sanctuary, in which he remains shut up while he communicates, 
the astonished spectator might imagine that the gates of light were 
opening, while the clouds of incense that surround him, the gold, silver, 

and precious stones that glitter on his robes, and in the church, seem 
to come from a country where the sun is an object of adoration.”’ 
The ceremonies of baptism, of marriage, and of burial, are noble, 
beautiful, and affecting; some traces of paganism, it is true, = yet 
be discovered, but only those which, having no connexion with the 
doctrine, can add only to the impression of those great scenes of our 
existence—birth, marriage, and death. 

In order to guard against any alteration in the articles of faith, 
preaching is avoided as much as possible in the Greek church. The 
divine service consists of the mass, of singing, and the reading of 
certain passages from the writings of the Holy Fathers. The 
“ Hospodi poumeloui”’ (Kyrie, elieson) forms the habitual accompani- 
ment of the religious ceremonies, and its character is both solemn and 
imposing. The service is performed solely in the Sclavonian tongue, 
in which are also written the bible‘and the liturgies. However, in 

1819, the holy synod published the first translation of the gospel in the 
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modern Russ. The feast of the Resurrection is celebrated with great 
solemnity and pomp by the orthodox Russians, who also observe four 
long fasts—the great Lent, which lasts during seven weeks ; the fast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; that of the Holy Virgin, and of St. Phillip ; 
but the three last are of much shorter duration. 

The national worship is celebrated in Russia in 28,112 temples, 
among which there are many cathedrals. Those of St. Sophia at Kief 
and Novgorod, of the Assumption, the Visitation, and the Archangel 
Michael at Moscow, and of St. Alexander Nifski at St. Petersburg, 
are revered by the Russians as most holy, and are remarkable for their 
architectural beauties and internal magnificence. There are, besides, 
550 convents, 70 of which are for females. The monks are almost 
always of the lowest condition, and generally follow the rule of St. 
Basilius. The religious orders of both sexes are estimated at 9000, to 
whose care are particularly recommended the sick, the poor, and the 
orphans. 

t has always been one of the marked characteristics of the eastern 
church, that it never sought to raise the crosier above the sceptre, or, 
like her sister of the west, to meddle with temporal affairs. Con- 
fining themselves strictly to the attributes of their sacred calling, the 
maven received often their direction from the emperor; and, jea- 
ous only of their spiritual authority, they rendered to Ceesar that 
which belonged to Cesar. The same spirit of subordination charac- 
terizes the Russian church, which, as the daughter of the Greek, 
acknowledged, during many centuries, her right of control. It was 
from the hands of the patriarch of Constantinople that Kief, in the 
year 988, received her first metropolitan in the person of the Bishop 
Michel. Almost all his successors were sent from Byzantium, and it 
is only in 1145 that we find a Russian placed in the metropolitan seat. 
When the fall of Constantinople led to the final separation of the two 
churches, the metropolitan,was from that period elected by a council 
of the national bishops, until the death of Adrian, in 1702, when the 
Czar, Peter the Great, declared himself the head of the Russian 
church. This prince published a supplementary act, which he added 
to the canon law, or Nomocanon, and delegated, in 1721, his authority 
to a council of bishops which he established at Moscow, and to which 
he gave the name of the Most Holy Directing Synod. This college, 
composed of metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, archi-priests, archi- 
mandrites, a solicitor, and a secretary, was subsequently transferred 
to St. Petersburg, but still retained a chancellerié at Moscow. It isa 
high court of appeal in all ecclesiastical matters, but its acts are never- 
theless invalid unless confirmed by the emperor. The clergy placed 
under its jurisdiction is both secular and regular, and forms a gra- 
duated hierarchy. In the first rank are, at this moment, the four 
metropolitans of Kief and Hatlich, of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, 
and of Moscow and Kaloma, and the Katholikos of Grousinia, metro- 
politan of Kartalinia and Kachety, to which may be added two other 
metropolitans of the eastern Greek church. The number of metro- 
politans is not however limited; this high dignity is not necessarily 
attached to certain sees: the archbishops of Kasan and of Tobolsk, in 
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Siberia, have been sometimes invested with it, and the emperor 
grants it as a recompense to the prelates whom he wishes to distin- 
guish. All the other members of the higher clergy, bearing the title 
of arkhieret, are either archbishops or bishops, and are placed in the 
same rank with the metropolitans; to whom, however, they yield pre- 
cedence. But these distinctions are purely honorary ; no arkhierei is 
subordinate to another. The dioceses of Kief, Novgorod, and Mos- 
cow are generally administered by an archbishop. Russia is at pre- 
sent ecclesiastically divided into 38 episcopal sees. 

The secular clergy, placed under the jurisdiction of the bishops, is 
composed of protohiereis or archi-priests, of hiereis (priests or popes), 
and of deacons. The regular clergy, who are sometimes called the black 
clergy (tchornoie doukhovenstvo), comprehend the archemandrites, 
the ¢goumenes, or priors; the igowmenia, or abbesses; the monks, 
monahki; the nuns, monahkhini; and, lastly, the anchorets, pous- 
tynniki. It is from the ranks of the regular clergy that the bishops 
are taken; and all those priests who have lost their wives and still 
desire to belong to the ecclesiastical order, enter into it, and become 
hieromonkhi, or monk-priests; for no priest can exercise his functions 
who is not married; they are not, however, permitted to contract a 
second matrimonial engagement. 

The revenues of the clergy at first consisted of the Dizimo, but 
they subsequently became possessed of immense tracts of land culti- 
vated by serfs; and they also derived a considerable revenue from the 
imposition of a tax on the sectarians for the privilege of wearing 
their beards. The administration of this church property was vested 
in the patriarch, but it was afterward placed in the hands of a college 
of economy, established by the empress Catherine. This, in its turn, 
was suppressed in 1742, and the holy synod charged with its func- 
tions, when, by an estimate made by order of the empress Elizabeth, 
it appeared that there were attached to these church lands nearly a 
million of male serfs. These were declared the property of the state 
in 1762, by Peter the Third, who created a new college of economy 
for their administration. Catherine the Second began by annulling 
this arrangement, and by assuring to the clergy a less miserable exist- 
ence; but she nevertheless secularised all the church property, main- 
tained the college, and assigned a fixed revenue to all the members of 
the clergy. The chambers of accounts (kameralhofe), established in 
the capital towns of the different governments or viceroyalties of the 
empire, are now charged with the administration of these domains, the 
annual revenue of which is estimated at about 250,000 silver roubles, 
about 50,000/. sterling, which is employed in paying the salaries of 
the clergy. In spite, however, of this confiscation they still possess 
considerable lands, attached either to the convents or the presbyteries, 
but upon which there are no serfs. 

The clergy, considered in ratio to the population of the empire, is 
extremely numerous; they are estimated at 230,000 individuals, of 
which 60,000 inhabit the towns. More than 190,000 belong to the 
orthodox Greek church; but this number includes the lay brethren, 
choristers, churchwardens, &e. The governments in which are 
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ound the greatest number of persons devoted to the service of the 
altar, are Kief, Koursk, and Kaisan. Among the foreign rites, the 
Catholic is that which possesses the greatest numbers of ministers; 
they may be safely estimated at 30,000, while the Protestant pastors 
barely number 1000; but the Mollahs, on the other hand, amount to 
more than 9000, and in the 'Taurida alone there are upwards of 6000 
Mahometan priests. With the exception of the Catholics and the 
religious orders of the orthodox Greek church, the major part of this 
numerous body of ecclesiastics are married. More than 200,000 are 
fathers of families, so that the total number of individuals belonging 
to the clergy may, without exaggeration, be estimated at nearly one 
million. 

Their condition in the social system is different, according to the 
rank they hold in the sacerdotal hierarchy; for while the metropoli- 
tans, the archbishops, the bishops, and the archemandrites, live in a 
state of luxurious ease, the inferior ranks of the clergy have barely the 
means of procuring the commonest necessaries of life. The monks 
are supported at.the expense of the State, but their wants are greatly 
circumscribed, and they lead a life of extreme simplicity. The con- 
vents, which at the period of the Tartar invasion were the asylum of 
letters, are now-a-days but retreats consecrated to prayer and an 
ascetic life. As a body, however, the Russian clergy are remarkable 
for their simplicity of manners and rigid morality. It is to them that 
the literature of the country is especially indebted. Demetri, metro- 
politan of Rostof, who flourished in the I8th century, first brought 
the Russian prose to something like perfection, Theophanus Proco- 
poritch, who, with justice, was styled the Meecenas of the reign of 
Peter the Great, established a high literary reputation by his funeral 
oration at the death of that monarch, and which ranks him as the 
father of the pulpit eloquence of his country. ‘There belong also to 
the present age, among the higher ranks of the ecclesiastical order, 
several men celebrated for their literary and scientific acquirements :— 
Plato Lefchine, the son of an obscure village curate, by his tran- 
scendent merit has raised himself to the rank of metropolitan; Ivan 
Livanda, archpriest of St. Sophia; Ambrosius Podobiedof, metropo- 
litan of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, known by his two orations pro- 
nounced before the empress Catherine, and by several works on theo- 
logy; lastly, Eugene, metropolitan of Kief, who is considered as the 
most learned ecclesiastic, and one of the best writers that Russia at 
this day possesses. His dictionary of Russian writers of the eccle- 
siastical order, in two volumes, is greatly admired. 

By a recent decree of the emperor, the allowances of the clergy 
have been considerably augmented; but it is the German Protestant 
and Finland clergy who are the most enlightened, and whose position 
is the most independent; for in the Baltic provinces, considerable 
domains are attached to the presbyteries, and their pastors are placed 
almost on a footing with the provincial noblesse, whose immunities 
they share. No priest can be subjected to corporeal punishment; he 
may acquire landed property, and is, moreover, exempt from all taxes, 
military billets, &c. 
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Having now succinctly exposed the constitution, revenues, &c., of 
the Russian church, | shall conclude this paper by an estimate of 
the population of this immense empire by sects, to which I shall add 
a specimen of the Pater in the sacred Slavonian, which by some may 
not be found altogether uninteresting :— 


Greek Church Orthodox ......... 44,700,000 

OUMEIUUD cvcvndictiaiiasiucseescees 500,000 
———— 45,000,000 
Roman Catholics and Armenians ............... 8,500,000 
Protestants of Various Sects ...............e..08- 1,514,000 
ED Siccehckddacenbbulessouacissckasbenndd 4,000,000 
OWS dace ocinecwinnss Mh elutinithsauidhcabeghesencedishe 460,000 
POGEEG cccavscssocens emntnateternistaaslieiamnineiian $00,000 
55,374,000 


In no part of the globe is the confusion or, at least, the multiplicity 
of tongues so remarkable as in Russia, where people of so many dif- 
ferent origins are peacefully united under the same sceptre. From 
the astonishing variety of races, it will not produce qatodinlinadl when 
we say that there are spoken throughout the empire forty languages, 
perfectly distinct one from the other, in which number the dialects of 
a same idiom are not included. Several of these languages are known 
but by name, and, as yet, have neither grammar nor dictionary. 

The “ Paver,” in the ancient Sclavonian, the language of the Church, 
and the mother of all the Sclavonian idioms. 


Otché nache ijé yessi na nébecakh, da svaititsa imia tvoié, 


Father our who art in heaven, hallowed be name thine, 
da pridiéte tsarslviyé tvoié, da boudiete volia tvoia iako na nébéci, 
come kingdom thine, be done will thine as in heaven, 
i ha zemli, khleb nache nassouchtchnii dajd nam dnies. I ostavi 
asonearth, bread our daily give us thisday, And forgive 
nam dolgui nacha iakojé i moui ostavlayem doljnikom nachim. I 
us offences our as we forgive them. And 
ne vedi nass vo iskouchénié no izbavi nass ott loukavaho. Iako 
not lead us_ into temptation but deliver us from evil. For 


tvoié iest tsartsvo, i sila i slava, vo vaiki vaikof. Amine. 
thine isthe kingdom, the power andthe glory, for ever and ever. Amen, 


th me el 
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THE PARISH REGISTER OF STOCKTON, WILT 


In his large County History, Sir Richard Colt Hoare has pronounced 
the Register of this parish to be “ the most curious he ever met with.” 
So experienced an antiquary ought to be a competent witness in such 
acase, Nevertheless, its curiosity does not arise from its antiquity, 
for it goes no higher than 1589, while some, we learn, date from 1522. 
Nor are there to be found in it any documents illustrative of ancient 
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customs and manners; or which relate singular calamities and other 
remarkable events ; or which allude to eminent personages ; or such 
as might rectify dubious points of minor chronology. It is simply 
worthy of note from the minuteness of its details while it was kept by 
Mr. Thomas Crocktford, from the year 1602 till about 1630. He was 
not the Rector of the place, nor even, as it seems, the Curate, though 
he took orders, and obtained a neighbouring Vicarage, in 1613; but 
he was, it may be gathered, what in modern times would be called a 
private tutor, as he lived six years in the family of Mr. Terry, the 
Rector, who seems to have given up to him the whole management 
of the Register; and as Mr. Crockford wrote a beautiful print-like 
hand, it is admirably executed, considered merely as a piece of pen- 
manship. He began with copying the preceding records, and went 
on in his office of Registrar for nearly thirty years. The part 
produced by him forms a striking contrast with the dry husks of 
subsequent times, and particularly with those of the present day; for 
our trim and ledger-like pages will justify, by their meagreness, Pope’s 
sarcastic allusion to a Parish Register— 


“«Go seek it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, makes all the history.” 


Not such was good Thomas Crockford’s notion of what parochial 
archives should consist. He did not hold that dates and names were 
the worse for being garnished with a little information. Had all our 
old records of his sort been kept by his method, and with his taste 
and discretion, how different a face would our topographical and 
genealogical compilations generally exhibit! When marriages occur, 
he not only mentions the condition in life of the parties, but traces 
their origin very frequently, and usually gives their respective ages, 
herein not sparing even womankind in a very coy matter, though he 
qualifies his shrewd guesses very often with a “plus minus.” When 
children are baptized, it is his wont to dive into the reasons why such 
or such a name is chosen; sometimes it is to revive the memory of a 
time-honoured progenitor ; now asa solace fora lost child of the same 
appellative ; and elsewhere to the glorification of some lauded sponsor. 
It may readily be conjectured, that his chief strength is put forth in 
chronicling the burials. In that portion of the book, the entries are 
often fit for monumental inscriptions ; and in three or four instances, 
they extravagate into funeral eulogies, as at the death of his patron, 
the Rev. John Terrie, and at that of Maria Toppe, the wife of the 
Lord of the manor. 

We will begin our extracts with the title-page, which is not 
unworthy of notice, though it is too long to be given entire. 

“Liber Registrarius,.....de Stocton....ab annis Domini 1589 
et 1590 et deinceps. Incipiens unumquemque annum juxta computa- 
tionem Ecclesix Anglicane, videlicet a festo Annuntiationis Beate 
Virginis Marise quod Initium Incarnationis Servatoris nostri Jesu 
Christi optimo jure censetur. Fideliter excriptus de novo, e veteri 
Libro et archetypo quem scripserat venerabilis vir Joh. Terrius Artium 
Magister ejusdem Ecclesiw Rector, a Tho. Crockford Artium Bac- 
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calaureo, Ludimagistro ibidem, qui venit et suscepit curam peedago- 
gicam in pareecia preedictaé die Martis, viz: Maii 28°. A.D. MDCII. 
Anno Regni Regine Elizabeth: quadragesimo tertio, scil : penultimo.”’ 

Of course the same parchment volume contained the three species 
of registration, 

The MarrtaGEs took precedence in it, and from them we cull one 
specimen of the quaint but explicit mode in which they were enrolled. 

“ 1620. Edwardus Flower de Lavington Episcopi in Com: Wiltes, 
natalibus ingenuus, facultate pannarius, annorum plus quam quadra- 
ginta, semel viduus, trium adhuc liberorum pater; et Michaela Hooper 
virgo annorum feré duorum supra triginta, filia Johannis Hooper ae 
de Stockton agricole, et Elizabethee uxoris suse secunde, famula diu 
Christophori Potticarii pannarii, et Mariee uxoris suee, ibique in opere 
ut plurimim lanario fidelitér et laudaté versata, solenni matrimonio 
conjuncti sunt in Ecclia: de Stockton die Lune, 27° Novembris.” 

Next follow the Baptisms, from which we produce a few, leaving 
out the minor dates for brevity sake, wherever we can. The first 
respects a child of the writer’s employer. 

“1608. Alter Stephanus Terry, sextus scilicet filius Johannis 
Terry hujus Ecclesiee Rect......cui nomen inditum est in memo- 
riam prioris Stephani, optimee spei et studiosissimee indolis adolescentis, 
qui obiit Oxoniee hoe anno, viz, 28° Julii. Anno etatis sue 16° 
pené completo.” 

“1612. Elizabetha Potticarie, filia primogenita Christophori &e. 
»eesveeCli NOMen inditum est in memoriam Elizabethee aviee suee 
paternee, matronee laudatissimee e generosd Sandsborreeorum de Upton 
Skydmore familia oriunde.”’ 

The following wears a certain aspect of kindheartedness, which, 
however it may exist, could not be discerned through the formel 
trammels of a modern entry. 

“ 162]... Infantulus sine preenomine, filius primogenitus Jacobi 
Kyles... .agricolee et Kadithee uxor sue, natus die Martis, ...vixit, 
ut testantur obstetrices ad exiguum temporis et pree infirmitate citius 
expiravit quam erat expectatum, nec ad aquee sacrum attigit lavacrum, 
mortuus eodem quo natus die preedicto, sepultus est utpote Christian- 
orum parentum filius solenni ritu die sequente.”’ 

“1625. Tertius Christophorus Potticarie, septimus filius, progenies 
autem decima C. P. generosi et pannarii &c,.....cui nomen fuit 
impositum a susceptore suo primario Dno: Christophoro Greene 
Rectoris, in solamen patris infantuli et in memoriam duorum ejusdem 
nominis fratrum defunctorum.” 

It is to be hoped that their perseverance in perpetuating the name 
of Christopher was at length successful, as the reason for assigning it 
in this instance was a three-fold one. 

“ Last scene of all,’ the BuriAxs afford us some gleanings from the 
shorter entries. 

“ 1610. Ambrosius Cockerell, agricola annorum feré 70 é gene- 
rosa. Cockerellorum Borealium familié per celebrem illum Gualterum 
Cockerell, quo nihil jam memorant Stoctonienses antiquius, quemque 
templi tum fenestree tam etiam parictes etiamnum aliquatenus signifi- 
cant.’ But, alas! neither walls nor windows retain their evidence of 
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Walter Cockerell’s title to celebrity. The Register would have been 
a more durable repository, but he died apparently before it began. 

“1615. Thomas Sanders, agricola valdé (ut heec ferunt tempora) 
senex, utpote centum et plures statis assecutus annos, natura vel ipso 
senio confecté expiravit......” 

“1618. Stephanus Sherelock agricola senex sexagenarius, ex 
agricultrici Sherlockorum fam: de Sutton prope Odyham in Com: 
Australis Hanton : oriundus, Reverendo viro Magistro Johanni Terrio 
hujus Kcclise: Rectori Domino et populari suo, villici loco famulatus 
diu, et ingenue Alfordorum familie honesto mro: conjunctus, et 
posted tenementum infra manerium Stockton: adeptus, in eodem 
laborifere consenuit, mortuus &c.” 

“ 1621. Georgius James alias Mason filius tertius Edwardi James 
-estabri ferrarii..,.Juvenis annorum viginti unius et paulo plus, 
nepos é sorore Thome ‘Tayler de Stockton fabri lignarii, eidemque ad 
artem carpentariam addictus, avunculo suo apprimeé charus, vulnus in 
capite (ut perhibetur) accipiens, morbum lethalem contraxit : mortuus 
certé et sepultus fuit Stocktonie, &e.”’ 

“1623. Robertus Tanner Senex, operarius pauperculus, annorum 
(ut conjicitur) nonaginta, unius uxoris anicule conjux unicus, 
liberorum aliquot erumnosus pater, Parochie communis Bubulcus 
&c. mortuus...... 

We have abstained from quoting any of the more prolix, although 
that which describes the character of Mrs. 'Toppe is, in some parts, 
beautifully expressed. In proof of this, let us adduce a sentence. 
After having enumerated her virtues and accomplishments, and stated 
the nature of the disease which destroyed her, he informs us that 
“jnitio Sabbati Christiani..... .tranquille expiravit, et placidissimé 
in Domino obdormivit ; iter (haud dubio) Sabbaticum incipiens, juxta 
quosdam suos pene propheticos sermones paulo ante obitum editos, 
celestia occupans domicilia, in Deo sanctisque in eeternum quietura,”’ 

Slight but not frivolous notices occur in every page, which make the 
book almost as alluring as a work of biography. How gratifying to 
the feelings is it to see the interest taken by the pastor in the lowly 
ones of his flock, as well as in the more prominent, evinced by many 
of our extracts, ‘and by such remarks as the following, appended to 
various names whose descendants we can even now trace—“ Matrona 
erumnis morbisque diu afflicta, ultimo puerperio nimis graviter elabo- 
rans filiam peperit 12° obiit 16° sepulta fuit 17° Juli.” Another sdf- 
ferer is recorded as “ morbo gutterino diu afflicta, inediaé tandem con- 
sumpta.”” Testimony is borne to another person— post morbum 
diuturnum Christiana patientiaé submisse toleratum tandem defecit et 
in Christo placide expiravit.” One woman appears as “duoruwm 
virorum conjux legitima, per priorem filiee, per posteriorem filii mater 
alma.’ A village sire seems to be commiserated as “ olim textor, 
nune autem operarius pauperculus.”’ The College of Heralds would 
not, we fancy, condescend to describe any of their clients as we find 
many a one here—* é sutoria (or ex agricultrici, or é lanaria) familia 
oriundus.”” Of a young man dying early, it is said “ pueritiam in 
studio literario, adolescentiam in pannario fideliter exercuit.” We 
find one villager’s grave pointed out “in ceemiterio juxta angulum 
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templi.” That of another “in Choro Ecclesie juxta proavos.” But 
it is pleasant to cite from the long panegyric of Mr. Terrie that 
“sepulturam habuit (sicut in mandatis dederat) in Ceemiterio pro 
domum nuper suam, juxta vulgares parochianos, manibus meestissimi 
sui in Theologicis institutis discipuli Thomee Crockford, Fishertoniensis 
Ecclesiee Vicarii moderni ;” for the absurdity of burying in churches 
appears more obvious in the country than in towns, where want of 
space may plead some apology, although an insufficient one. I fear 
our good Recorder approaches the verge of scandal in registering the 
following match. 

“1616. Thomas Hobbes, textor pauperculus,...et Warbora 
Dibble feemina paupercula ejus in ceelibatu amasia sol: mro: conjuncti 
sunt....’’ After inscribing the baptism of the “filia notha’ of 
Allicia Goffe, he bears testimony to the parents of the offender 
as being “honestee nimirum familie senes,’’ and when he has to 
stigmatize Allicia with a second like offence, he calls her “ feemina 
moricula,” half-witted, as we understand it: all this looks as if he 
pitied the parents and said all he could in the way of extenuation. 
As he wrote himself “ Ludimagister,’’ it is no wonder that every one 
who came under his pen, should have his occupation translated into the 
choicest Latin equivalent ; but to us who, now-a-days, live in a very 
utilitarian and vernacular world, there is somewhat of a ludicrous aspect 
in the quality or employment of our ordinary neighbours bolstered 
out in the high Roman phrase. Perhaps it may not be uninteresting 
to range the inhabitants of a small village as they were 200 years 
ago, in the classical appellations which we here find bestowed upon 
them. We keep to precedence as well as we can. Of course there 
were the “ armiger—generosus—clericus,” which require no com- 
ment; “pannarius generosus’”’ for a master clothier seems always to 
have resided here. Next, we have “ingenuus Stocktoniensis preedii 
firmarius,”’ the tenant of the lord of the manor; “ ingenuus villicus,”’ 
his bailiff; “ agricola,—yeomannus,—mercator (shopkeeper),—mer- 
cator circumforaneus (pedlar),—faber lignarius,—faber ferrarius,— 
aratri-faber,—architectus (mason),—sutor pannarius,—sutor vestiarius 
(was the division of labour between tailors and shoemakers in 
abeyance, during King James’s days? for no other sutor is to be found 
here),—textor pannarius,—apprenticius,—pastor ovium,— parochice 
communis bubulcus,—operarius,— hortulanus servus,—famulus,— 
ancilla.”’ Of a more miscellaneous sort we find “clericus culinee 
Dnee: Marchionissee de Northampton;’’ this was a villager’s son, who 
emigrated and exercised this office at Longford Castle; “ eleemosy- 
narius,” an alms-house being at length founded here, which still 
subsists; “ pareeciee inquilinus’’ (a lodger); “ coriarius’’ and “ pannarius 
lintearius,’’ two persons probably connected with the village, but not 
carrying on their trades in it, and there appears one “ Miles’’ who in 
this case was probably a private soldier. 

Such is the essence of Mr. Crockford’s share of the Register, which 
truly comprises “the short and simple annals of the poor;” and 
trivial as much of it needs must be, it can redeem the pledge of the 
County historian, that it is a most curious one. 
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RISUS PASCHALIS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—There is scarcely any phenomenon of the human mind more 
surprising than the total unconsciousness of error with which the 
inhabitants of countries professing the Romish faith have mixed up 
the most absurd buffooneries with the most sacred mysteries of their 
religion. I leave to psychologists to account for the principle; the 
fact is undoubted. Few who are acquainted with the manners of 
“the olden time” are ignorant of “La Féte des Anes; and a 
reference to Mr. Markland’s Dissertation on the “ Chester Mysteries,” 
Mr. Sharp’s Dissertation on the “ Ludus Coventrie,” and Collier's 
“ Annals of the Stage,” will prove that our ancestors were as absurd 
as their neighbours on the continent. Some apology, perhaps, would 
have been “offered for this incongruous mixture, as occurring in a 
dramatic entertainment ; but who would attempt to defend it, when 
it appeared in the pulpit, and on the most solemn occasions? Easter 
is a season of joy. Nature herself seems to have risen again from the 
sleep of winter. ‘To the Christian it is the highest festival of his 
church, and well may call forth his joy and exultation. But his joy 
should be tempered by piety, and his exultation moderated by reve- 
rence for the Author of his redemption. Yet this was the season 
when, on the continent at least, the grossest indecencies were poured 
forth from the mouth of the preacher, and polluted the temples of the 
Most High! 

That this profanation existed at a very early age is evident from 
the works which I have mentioned above. It was denounced by 
Dante as one of the enormities of his time: 

** Ora si va con motti, e con iscede 
A predicare, e pur che ben si rida, 
Gonsia il cappuccio, e pit non si richiede.”’ 
Panabrso xxix. 115—117. 


‘* The preacher now provides himself with store 
Of jests and gibes; and so there be no lack 
Of laughter, while he vents them, his big cowl 
Distends, and he has won the meed he sought.” 
Carey’s TRANSLATION. 

Brand (Observations on Popular Antiquities, by Ellis, vol. 
p-. 142) informs us, from Mr. Douce, that “ it was the practice in 
Germany (during the sixteenth century at least) for the preachers to 
intermix their sermons with facetious stories on EKaster-day. This 
may be gathered from ‘ Convivialium Sermonum Liber.’ Bas. 1542, 
sig K, 8.” 

Hospinian (de Orig. Fest. Christ. p. 98, edit. 1674) has a section 
“ De Risu Paschali.” It begins— Ab iis vero letitie signis, que 
in memoriam Resurrectionis Dominice in die Paschali edebantur, sine 
: dubio consuetudo illa in plurimis Pontificiis Ecclesiis originem 
rat sumpsit, qua in ipso Sacrosancto die Pasche inter concionandum, 
a ad recreandum auditorum animos et risum excitandum, quum nullo 
unquam tempore nos magis oporteret esse serios, profane et ludicree 
proferuntur fabellee ab ipsis Sacerdotibus, haud aliter quam a scenicis 
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Histrionibus et Circulatoribus. De qua consuetudine GScolampadius 
in Epistola ad Capitonem de Risu Pascnati, Hune morem, ait, 
tanquam sacrum custoditurus frater quidam, magno satis ineruditee 
plebeculee plausu deblatterabat tam ridicula deliramenta, ut me pudeat 
eiusmodi nugis chartas commaculare, ne aures pias offendam.”’ 

That this blasphemous practice subsisted in Spain, even so low as 
the middle of the last century, is evident from the history of “ Fray 
xerundio.”’ This most amusing work, well worthy a countryman of 
Cervantes, was published in 1758, by “ Father Joseph Francis Isla, 
a Jesuit, with the laudable view to correct the abuses of the Spanish 
pulpit by turning the bad preachers into ridicule.” In the “ Instrue- 
tions of the Town to the Reverend the Preachers,’ during the Holy 
Week (vol. ii. pp. 502, 503) we have for “ Kaster Sunday’’— The 
Sermon of Pleasantries at five o'clock in.the morning. In this ser- 
mon it is necessary for the preacher to have all the merry tales, droll 
fancies, jests, jokes, and witticisms, all the quips, cranks, bams, 
banters, and butfoonery he can rake together, to divert the immense 
concourse who come to hear him. He has no need to be nice and 
squeamish; let them be of what kind they will, however filthy, 
beastly, or indecent; for it is well known that every thing passes 
upon this day. He would do well to observe in his discourse, that 
the poor people have had enough of weeping and wailing in the Holy 
Week, and that therefore it is necessary to exhilarate and cheer them 
upon Easter Sunday. ‘The Father Preachers who have brought a 
droll lay-brother with them for their companion (for some have 
brought such an one) have ordered the lay-brother to get up in the 
pulpit, and preach a burlesque sermon with all manner of Merry 
Andrew tricks. In general these sermons end with a mock act of 
contrition ; and, instead of a crucifix, the lay-brother brings out from 
under his habit a pye, an hock of bacon, or a bottle of wine, which 
he addresses with a thousand amorous expressions in‘the tone of 
repentant sorrow, making the audience ready to die with laughter.”’ 
This, probably, is highly coloured ; but must have had a strong foun- 
dation in reality, otherwise the caricature would lose all its effect. 

How thankful ought we to be that, called to a pure and reformed 
religion, we have been freed from this absurdity, blasphemy, and 
profanation. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Sept. 27th, 1892. ARCH EOPHILUS. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
(Continned from p. 247.) 


1653. 30 Jan.—At our own Parish Church a stranger preach’d. 
There was now and then an honest orthodox man got into the pulpit, 
and tho’ the present Incumbent was somewhat of an Independent, 
yet he ordinarily preach’d sound doctrine, and was a peaceable man, 
which was an extraordinary felicity in this age. 

Vou. Il.—Dee. 1832. 3A 
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21 Aug.—I heard that good old man Mr. Higham, the parson 
of the Parish of Wotton, where I was born, and who had baptized 
me, preach after a very plaine way on Luke, comparing this trouble- 
some world to the Sea, the ministers to the fishermen, and the saints 
to the fish. 

28 Sep.—At Greenwich preach’d that holy martyr Dr. Hewer, on 
Psalm the 90, v. 11, magnifying the grace of God to penitents, and 
threatning the extinction of his Gospel light for the prodigious impiety 
of the Age. 

25 Oct.—Mr. Owen preach’d in my Library at Sayes Court on 
18 Luke, 7, 8, an excellent discourse on the unjust judge, shewing 
why Almighty God would sometimes be compared by such similitudes. 
He afterwards administered to us all the Holy Sacrament. 

4 Dec.—Going this day to our Church, I was surprised to see a 
tradesman, a mechanic, step up. I was resolved yet to stay and 
see what he would make of it. His text was from 2 Sam. ch. 23, 


v. 20—“ And Benaiah went down also, and slew a lion in the midst of 


a pit, in the time of snow.’’ The purport was, that no danger was 
to be thought difficult when God eall’d for shedding of blood; 
inferring, that now the Saints were call’d to destroy temporal govern- 
ments, with such feculent stuff, so dangerous a crisis were things 
grown to. 

25 Dec.—Christmas-day.. No Churches or publiq assembly, I was 
faine to passe the devotions of that blessed day with my family at home. 

1564, 15 April.—I went to London to hear the famous Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor (since Bishop of Down and Connor), at St. Greg., on 6 Matt. 
48, concerning evangelical perfection. 

14 May.—There being no such thing as Church Anniversaries in 
the parochial Assemblies, | was forced to provide at home for Whit- 
sonday. 

9 July.—Dr. French preach’d at St. Marie’s, on 12 Matt. 42, 
advising the Students the search after true wisdome, not to be had 
in the bookes of the Philosophers, but in the Scriptures alone. In 
the afternoone, the famous Independent Dr. Owen, perstringing 
Episcopacy. He was now Cromwell's Vice Chancellor. 

27 Aug.—Mr. Allington preach’d an excellent discourse from 
Romans 6, 19; this was he who published those bold sermons of the 
members warring against the mind, or the Jews crucifying Christ, 
applied to the wicked regicides, for which he was ruined. We had 
no sermon in the afternoone. 

24 Oct.—The good old Parson Higham preach’d at Wotton 
Church, a plaine preacher, but an innocent and honest man. 

3 Dec.—Advent Sunday. There being no office at the Church, 
but extemporie prayers after the Presbyterian way, for now all 
formes were prohibited, and most of the preachers were usurpers, I 
seldom went to Church upon solemn feasts, but either went to London, 
where some of the orthodox sequestered Divines did privately use the 
Common Prayer, administer Sacraments &c., or else I procured 
one to officiate in my House; wherefore, on the 10th, Dr. Rich* 
Owen, the sequestered Minister of Eltham, preached to my family in 
my library, and gave us the Holy Communion. 
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25, Christmas Day.—No public offices in Churches, but penalties 
on observers, so as I was constrained to celebrate it at home. 

1655. 28 Jan.—A stranger preached from 3 Colossians, 2, in- 
citing our affections to the obtaining heavenly things. I understood, 
afterwards, that this Man had ben both Chaplaine and Lieutenant to 
Admiral Pen, using both swords, whether ordained or not I cannot 
say ; into such times were we fallen. 

18 March.—Went to London on purpose to heare that excellent 
preacher Dr. Jeremy Taylor on 14 Matt. 17, shewing what were the 
conditions of obtaining eternal life; also concerning abatements for 
unavoidable infirmities, how cast on the accompts of the Crosse. On 
the 31, I made a visit to Dr. Jeremy Taylor, to confer with him about 
some spiritual matters, using him thenceforward as my ghostly father. 
I beseech God Almighty to make me ever mindful of and thankful 
for his heavenly assistances. ' 

15 April—I went to London with my family, to celebrate the 
Feast of Easter. Dr. Wild preach’d at St. Gregorie’s, the Ruling 
Power conniving at the use of the Liturgy &c. in this Church 
alone. In the afternoone, Mr. Pierson (since Bp. of Chester) preach’d 
at East Cheape, but was disturbed by an alarme of fire, which, about 
this time, was very frequent in the Cittie. 

17 June.—There was a collection for the Persecuted Churches and 
Christians in Savoy, remnants of the Ancient Albigenses. 

Sep. 15.—Preach’d at St. Gregorie’s, one Darnel, on 4 Psalm, 4, 
concerning the benefit of selfe examination; more learning in so short 
a time as an hour, I have seldom heard. 

27 Nov.—This day came forth the Protector’s Edict or Proclama- 
tion, prohibiting all ministers of the Church of England from preach- 
ing or teaching any scholes, in which he imitated the Apostate Julian ; 
with the decimation of all the royal parties revenues throughout 
England, 

25 Dec.—There was no more notice taken of Christmas-day in 
Churches. I went to London, where Dr. Wild preach’d the funeral 
sermon of Preaching, this being the last day, after which Cromwell’s 
proclamation was to take place, that none of the Church of England 
should dare either to preach or administer Sacraments, teach Schools 
&c. on paine of imprisonment or exile. So this was the mourn- 
fullest day that in my life 1 had scene, or the Church of England 
herselfe, since the Reformation, to the greate rejoicing of both 
Papist and presbyter.* So pathetic was his discourse, that it 
drew many tears from the Auditory. Myself, wife, and some of our 
family received the Communion. God make me thankful, who hath 
hitherto provided for us the food of our soules as well as bodies! 
The Lord Jesus pity our distress’d Church, and bring back the Cap- 
tivity of Sion! 

{ To be continued. ) 





* The text was 2 Cor. 13, 9. That, however persecution dealt with the Minister 
of God's Word, they were still to pray for the flocke, and wish their perfection, as it 
was the duty of the flock to pray for and assist their Pastors by the example of St. 
Paul.—J. kK. 
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SACRED POETRY. 
SONNET. 
Wits aching sight, while on the brassy wave 
In fierce repose the noon of Aram slept, 


And the last wreaths of smoke from Heaven were swept, 


Forth look’d the fugitive, from Zoar’s cave. 
The various beauties of the plain he sought— 
Tseboim’s pride and Admah’s, and the field 
Whence Arioch fled, where Tidal cast his shield, 
And search’d the drear expanse with dubious thought. 
Were they no more? Or haply had his breath 
Pass’d unawares the adamantine gate 
Into the vale where Hades reigns and Death? 
Late rose the memory of his lonesome plight 
Upon the widower’s heart, and, yet more late, 
Dim fearful visions of the unhallow’d night. rH 
» H. 


SONNET. 
Tue sun beyond the falls of Athiop Nile 
Hath looked upon thee, therefore art thou black 
As Kedar’s tents, but comely, nor dost lack 
Truth’s open brow, and Mercy’s heavenly smile. 
Not lust, nor pomp, nor philosophic pride 
Leads thee to Sion Hill, for thou hast heard 
How David’s son hath spelt the living word 
To Israel given, and to the world denied. 
Return, O Shulamite, return in peace, 
And rule thy lands, and with thy fathers sleep ! 
After the number’d ages thou shalt rise 
In judgment against many. Tyre and Greece 
And Rehoboam’s learned sire shall weep 
When they behold thy glory, woman wise! 

A. H. 


ee 


ON THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN BAPTISM. 


In token that thou shalt not fear 
Christ crucified to own, 

We print the cross upon thee here, 
And stamp thee his alone. 


In token that thou shalt not blush 
To glory in his name, 

We blazon here upon thy front 
His glory and his shame. 


In token that thou shalt not flinch 
Christ’s quarrel to maintain, 

But ‘neath his banner manfully 
Firm at thy post remain: 
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In token that thou too shalt tread 
The path he travell’d by, 

Kndure the cross, despise the shame, 
And sit thee down on high : 


Thus outwardly and visibly 
We seal thee for his own ; 

And may the brow that wears his cross 
Hereafter share his crown ! 





t 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 


OF THE MILLENARIAN DENOMINATION, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—No name of sect or religious party has been more loosely and indis- 
criminately applied than that of Millenarian or Chiliast. The reason of it is, 
that no words could be more improperly chosen to express the errors which it 
was desired tocondemn. It had been revealed to St. John, that Satan should be 
bound for a thousand years, and that Christ should reign over the earth with 
his saints during that same period, which, from its duration, has been termed 
Millennium. The words Millenarian and Chiliast express nothing more than 
a believer in that revelation. But it never can savour of heresy to believe in 
any canonical scripture, although there may be dangerous error in the misin- 
terpretation of the same. 

Various disputes have arisen out of this prophecy, of various degrees of 
importance, involving both the essential nature of Christ’s kingdom, the time 
of its establishment, and the personal, vicarious, or merely spiritual mode of 
administering it. 

(1.) The errors of the first class were of the worst description, and had 
their root in heathenism and in the mysteries of the Greeks and Magi. The 
privations and self-denial of the saints during the tribulations of the church 
were considered but as painful initiations into a paradise of indulgence, in 
which those very excesses and gross sensualities which had been forbidden in 
this dispensation should be permitted and encouraged. ‘The patience of such 
saints as those may be compared with the ascetic forbearance of an alderman 
who goes without his luncheon to reserve a larger appetite for his dinner. It 
may be more than compared, for it is closely connected, with the systems of 
the Talmudists, of Mahomet, and of the Old Man of the Mountain. No 
question can exist as to such principles being heretical in the extreme degree. 

Cerinthus, a pagan mystic, who pretended to be a Jew, taught that the 
Millennium was to be a temporal reign of Christ in Palestine, abounding in 
sensual delights and gratifications ; and he supported that exposition by blas- 
phemous arts, and the pretence of a divine revelation to himself. Papias, an 
Asiatic Christian, who had been the friend of Polycarp, and had heard the 
preaching of St. John the Divine, seems to have joined the party of this detes- 
table person. He testified (in the 4th of his five books) that he had heard 
St. John declare the following—viz. that at the coming of the Lord there will 
be vines with 10,000 stems to each tree, and 10,000 arms to each stem, and 
10,000 branches to each arm, and 10,000 bunches upon each branch, and 
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10,000 berries upon each bunch, and 10,000 measures of wine in each berry. 
Whenever a saint shall lay hold of a bunch, another bunch shall exclaim, “ I 
am a better one; take me, and bless the Lord with me.” In like manner, each 
grain of wheat sown shall produce 10,000 ears, and each ear 10,000 grains, 
and each grain 10 lbs. of pure white flour. And all other things shall be in 
the like abundance, It is evident that St. John, upon whose authority this 
was delivered, was himself represented to have delivered it upon that of his 
divine Master, because it is added, that when Judas the traitor heard it he 
exclaimed, in unbelief, “‘ How shall the Lord create such things?” and Jesus 
answered, ‘‘ They shall see, who shall attain unto those things.” (Papias, 1. 4, 
cit. S. Iren. 1. 5, c. 33.) It results from these revelations, that whenever a 
saint is thirsty in the kingdom to come, he will take one hundred million 
measures of wine; and also that the bunches of grapes (notwithstanding the 
saying, in vino veritas) will tell lies. The strong suspicions which would arise 
against the morality and good faith of Papias, from the very nature of his 
doctrines, are confirmed into certainty by his declaration that he received them 
from the mouth of the Evangelist ; and the commendations bestowed by Jerome 
upon his works can have no effect but that of reflecting disgrace upon his own 
understanding and judgment. Papias was not less disgusting in his expositions 
of history than of prophecy ; and the light which Cerinthianism receives from 
the scanty fragments of his books is, I think, almost sufficient to guide us to 
the true origin of Talmudism. The mark of heresy, as distinguished from the 
older pharisaical Judaism, is perceptible in many of its ravings. 

(2.) In regard of time, it has always been a favourite idea with the enthu- 
siastic, that the Lord’s coming should fall upon their own days, or days shortly 
subsequent. ‘The reflexion of the human mind towards self is apt to generate 
that bias; although it arose among the primitive disciples from better causes 
and more excusable reasons, and they “ were troubled that the day of Christ 
was at hand.” The delusion in question has been kept up, or revived from 
time to time, by attempts at a critical solution of some obscure chronological 
prediction. The Crusades, the Reformation, and the French Revolution, have 
all in turns been regarded as spiritual signs of the approaching consummation, 
and have all given birth to different sets of Fifth Monarchy Men. That study 
has acquired new credit and popularity from the sanction given to it by the 
able author of the Hore Mosaice and Origin of Pagan Idolatry. But [ am 
better aware than once I was of its unsatisfactory nature. It is a vain and 
impracticable pursuit, and the zeal with which it is followed up justifies him 
who said 

"Ampooxrwy tpwrwy 
‘OLurepat paviat. 


Such things as God has appointed to be known after the fact, and contem- 
plated by retrospection, cannot be read and expounded aforehand by critics. 
Those learned and ingenious men may therefore go their way, for that volume 
is closed unto the day of the end, and it is to no avail that mortal fingers keep 
fumbling about its inexorable clasps. There is no way to prepare for the 
Lord’s advent, except to be always prepared, for his coming shall be a thing 
as little foreshewn or expected as the irruption of a thief in the night. That 
epoch is not to be foreknown by man, or by any that hath ever partaken of 
human nature, and is a secret possessed not even by the Son, but only by the 
Father. Why it is so, be it far from me to speculate; but I may hazard my 
conjecture why we have been told that it is so. It would seem to be done in 
order to silence vain imaginations, to convict of palpable error and temerity 
those who assume to instruct others upon such topics, and to keep within 
some bounds of modesty the aspirations of our audex Japeti genus, were it 
possible—but, alas! it is not! 

The purity of their intentions can hardly acquit these critics of the charge of 
presumption, and of pursuing a course which can only disturb the peace of the 
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church. The same system has in worse times, and in corrupt hands, been a 
dangerous engine of revolution and temporal power, and the name of heretic 
is richly merited by persons thus abusing the Millenarian enthusiasm. Some 
have even gone the ulterior lengths of blasphemy and imposture. In the heat 
of the crusading mania, Joachim, Abbot of Curiaco, in Calabria, announced 
himself as an inspired interpreter of the Apocalypse, and preached the approach 
of the Fifth Monarchy,—giving out, that although he had no divine gift of 
prophecy, he had a gift of the interpretation of prophecies ; a distinction long 
before made, on their own behalf, by Origen and his accomplice Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. 

(3.) The last topic of dispute is, whether the facts expressed in the Revela- 
tions and in other prophecies shall really occur as described, or shall occur 
otherwise than as described, Dut in a manner allegorically signified in: that 
description, 

It admits of three shades of opinion :—That Christ shall reign in person as 
a king;—that a real theocracy or temporal government of God shall exist, 
but without the personal presence and earthly sojourn of the Lord Jesus ;— 
or, that no theocracy shall be organized, but that human society shall be 
conducted aright, by the diffusion of purer sentiments, and the invisible influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. Both of the two former opinions will satisfy the 
literal words of the Bible, and the difference between them affords little or no 
fuel for discussion. The latter is the doctrine espoused by those who stigma- 
tize their opponents as Chiliasts. 

I have always understood, that the allegorization of scriptures which will 
bear a plain sense, is in no case more than a thing permissible, and one which 
may be resorted to with great modesty and discretion ; but that it is never 
obligatory on our belief. If so, it must be unjust to affix epithets to those 
who decline proceeding upon the spiritual line of interpretation. 

Two things must be avoided in expounding the sacred books—to make non- 
sense of them, and to make lies of them. 

Where the literal sense would in construction become absurd and nonsensi- 
cal, we are bound to resort to an allegorical one ; and any person laying down 
the letter for an absolute law would propound a shocking extravagance—as, 
for instance, if he were to say that the kingdom of Moab really was a wash- 
pot, or that king David really did fling his shoe across the whole kingdom of 
Edon, or that there ever were or will be locusts as big as horses, and with 
human heads, wearing crowns of gold! 

On the other hand, where the literal sense is rational in construction, it is 
impossible to maintain that we are so bound. For instance, when it is said 
that the waters of the Euphrates shall be dried to make way for the Kings of 
the East, we can lie under no obligation to suppose that the vision here alle- 
gorically signifies the removal of spiritual obstacles, because the words express 
to our ears nothing more strange than the very act and deed which God did 
of old, to prepare the way of Moses over the gulph, and that of Joshua over 
Jordan. 

But although we are always free to accept literally whatever yields a rea- 
sonable sense when so accepted, it is not always incumbent upon us to do so, 
because there are some few instances of which the direct sense would not be 
incongruous, and of which the real sense is nevertheless oblique. For example, 
there might have been a captivity of seventy days only instead of years, and 
the Lord might have built up the Temple of Jerusalem in three days; but 
those things were spoken with a different meaning. 

The other danger which we have here to guard against is that of impugning 
the veracity of God and his ministers. If God or man declare to man such 
facts as the hearer must naturally suppose, and certainly will, or probably 
will, suppose to be real, but which have no reality, the truth is not in the 
author of such declaration. But God is truth, and in him there is no lying 
spirit. Therefore a revelation which presented mere allegories, under the pal- 
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pable appearance of realities, would have both the inconveniencies and mora! 
attributes of falsehood. When Origen (after Philo-Judzeus) taught that the 
cosmogony of Moses, the formation of Eve, and the fall of man, were mere 
apologues and narrations of facts which had never happened, it is not too much 
to say that he made God and his prophet liars, to deceive the Israelites of old, 
and all subsequent generations of men. We could not maintain that the 
waters of Jordan were never divided, but that a schism and disunion took 
place among the Canaanites, which enabled Joshua to penetrate their country, 
and which was described under that figure, without branding sacred history 
with imposture and untruth. What, then, are the cases in which declaratory 
words, though plain enough ix ¢hemselves, do not wear the palpable appearance 

of reality, and in which consequently no person is entitled to complain of being 
deceived? The chief, if not only, class of such cases is the predictive. From 
the beginning, the language of prediction abounded with enigmatical phrases. 
It began with the parable of a bruised head and a bruised heel, and thenceforth 
was figured and symbolical. Therefore it was always a thing well understood 
between the Lord and his people, that the meaning of predictions was not to 
be distinctly revealed before their completion, and none were deceived by their 
obscurity, excepting such as contributed by their own presumption to deceive 
themselves. For, if their conjectures were erroneous, they were the authors 
of those conjectures, and the Lord had no part in them. Therefore it is law- 
ful (upon mere general principles) to surmise, that the Millenary reign will not 
be visible, having locality, and real, although it would be blasphemy to main- 
tain that there never was any real monarchy of God in Israel. 

It follows from all the above, that no man ought to be reproached for believ- 
ing, in a strict sense, that theocracy shall prevail upon earth for L000 years, 
with tangible forms and constituted authorities, as it did in the earlier dispen- 
sation prevail among one nation, any more than for believing that the channel 
of the Euphrates shall be made dry like that of Jordan. But, on the contrary, 
whether the disbelief of that fact, and its resolution into spiritual ideas, can 
or cannot be justified, is a particular question of criticism, in which the entire 
burthen of the proof must rest upon the latitudinarian or spiritualist. That 
question is entirely beside my present purpose, and I shall therefore intimate 
no opinion upon it. It was with injustice and arrogance that his opponents 
affixed the contemptuous epithet of Chiliast to Apollinaris of Laodicea, because 
he held that the saints of the kingdom should live one thousand years of a life 
precisely similar to this our present life, except in the perfectness of their 
obedience to the la\ s of God. This (says the Bishop of Salamis) is in truth 
mentioned by St. John in his Apocalypse ; but most of those who are skilled 
in spiritual things accept those words spiritually, and, while they own them 
to be true, believe their interpretation to lie in profundity—év Bafuryre 
cagnviZopeva, Epiphan. p. 1031. Petau. Whoever was endowed with such 
spiritual skill was in duty bound to evince by reasons, and by the diligent 
removal of objections, that he had not lightly taken the bolder and more 
responsible part. But, even when he had acquitted himself of that task, he 
would not have been entitled to impose his spiritual refinement upon others 
by way of dogma, and still less to rail at a plain man and a straightforward 
interpreter, and to call him names. 

It would be well if the several bearings of this long and ill agitated question 
were more clearly distinguished and better considered. I have written these 
observations in that view. Exaggeration on one side almost invariably assists, 
instead of checking, exaggeration on the other. If we were more cautious not 
to multiply scornful epithets and sectarian distinctions, and, before we con- 
demn, to consider well to what precise extent and in what particular points 
the object of our condemnation is blameable, we should, in my opinion, be 
much more secure against the evils which we apprehend. 

H. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF ST. MARK, xii. 24—27. 


Amonc the important benefits arising from an attention to the laws of 
Hebrew parallelism, not the least is that of throwing light on the difficulties, 
and bringing into notice the less obvious beauties of style and argument in 
the sacred volume. This remark is particularly applicable to our Saviour’s 
refutation of the Sadducees, who denied that there is any resurrection. The 
passage, indeed, labours under no difficulty requiring explanation ; yet it is 
drawn up with a fitness of arrangement and a closeness of reasoning far 
beyond what is observable at a first view, and such as the common prosaic 
form of it would hardly lead us to suspect. 


“‘ And Jesus answering, said unto them :— 


* Do ye not hence err, 
Because ye know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God? 


For when they shall have risen from the dead, 
They neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
But are as the angels which are in heaven. 


And as touching the dead that they are raised, 
Have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the 
bush God spake unto him, 
Saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 


He is not the God of the dead, but* the God of the living ; 
Ye therefore do greatly err.” 


According to a common method with our Saviour in teaching, the subject 
is laid down in the first line—the error of the Sadducees. It is then enlarged 
upon in the next line, and their error traced to a two-fold source—an ignorance 
of the Scriptures, and of the power of God. These two charges are then 
taken up and proved in the following triplets. In the first is exposed their 
ignorance of the power of God ; if God, having created man out of the dust, has 
determined to raise him again from the dust after death, the same power that 
created will surely be able to revive man, notwithstanding any difficulties 
which may occur to your worldly minds. His purpose is to raise the dead in 
a glorified body, free from all animal propensities ; “ they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage,” but are spiritually minded, and engaged in the same 
heavenly services as the ministering angels. In the other triplet is pointed 
out their ignorance of the spirit of Scripture; and as they had drawn their 
objection from the law of Moses, our Saviour very pointedly refutes them 
from the same authority,—“ I am the God of Abraham:” not, I was. This 
inference he shews them in the next line that they might have made for them- 
selves from this passage, if they had read it with the understanding. And, 
lastly, closing as he had begun, he brings against them the original charge ; 
but now, after clear proof, he asserts it with redoubled force, ‘‘ Ye, therefore, 
do greatly err.” 

This illustration is it the manner of Bishop Jebb, who was the first to 
place the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles on the same footing with 
those of the ancient Prophets. In his “Sacred Literature,” he has shed an 
entirely new light on the beauties and difficulties of the Christian Scriptures. 
Of course, many passages, worthy of comment from such a hand, have 
escaped his observation; himself, indeed, hath reaped the richest of the 
harvest, but enough is left to reward the gleaners in the field of sacred 


literature. W.B. W. 
—— Vicarage, Beds. 





* Does not the parallelism here prove the correctness of the common reading an 
of our authorized version in repeating the word God, which is left out in more recent 
editions of the Greek Testament ? 


Vou. IL.— Dec. 1832. 3 8B 
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ON PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As you have offered the pages of your valuable Magazine for the 
insertion of letters on subjects relating to the interests of the Established 
Church, I venture to call your attention to a topic which has lately occupied 
my thoughts. I believe it to be a matter of general regret with my clerical 
brethren, that while almost every Dissenting congregation (unless the tenets 
of the sect forbid the practice) cultivate sacred music as a part of their 
public worship, it is altogether neglected in so many of our country churches. 
This neglect arises, undoubtedly, in great measure, from the difficulty of find- 
ing persons able to teach, or to learn the art of singing with decent propriety. 

1 will not stop now to dwell upon the advantages which would attend the 
introduction of this part of divine worship into every church or chapel con- 
nected with the establishment. The relief afforded to the minister, the warmth 
imparted to the devotion of the congregation, and last, but not least, the 
ready means thus supplied of winning back many of the lower class (particu- 
larly the younger part of them), who frequent the meeting-houses, as | am 
well assured, on account of the singing, are obvious to all who consider the 
subject. But my wish at the present moment is, to suggest a plan, which, if 
feasible and generally adopted, would go far to remove the evil complained of. 
This plan is, to establish in every diocese, or in every county, a Society for 
the Establishment and Encouragement of Singing in Churches and Chapels, 
supported by the subscriptions of all who favour the undertaking. 

The objects of this Society might be effected by assisting a parochial sub- 
scription for the purchase of the few instruments required, by furnishing 
them with books at a cheaper rate than they could otherwise purchase them, 
and adding a small annual donation in money, in reward of regular attendance 
and correct behaviour, and chiefly (for it is to this proposal that I would more 
particularly call your attention) by finding a teacher capable of instructing 
a company of singers. This could be done, either by sending a qualified 
person at stated times, where the distance admitted such an arrangement, or 
allowing the parish to send a person to be taught at the principal, or other 
town in the district, as the Society should appoint, who would thus be enabled 
on his return to teach the rest. The expenses of his instruction might be 
defrayed by a system similar to that which is now practised by the Society 
for the Education of the Poor, established in this county (Suffolk), by an 
extract from whose rules it appears that they will “receive and instruct 
persons sent from any parish, on producing a certificate signed by the minister, 
and will defray the expenses of such persons while under instruction, if 
required, not exceeding 10s, 6d. per week, provided they are found capable of 
filling the intended situation; or they will send and maintain a teacher from 
the Central School to arrange the Parochial School; in either case, not more 
than 2/. 2s. are allowed.” It appears to me that a system like this might 
be successfully applied to the purpose which I have in view. 

Such, Sir, is an outline of the proposal which I beg to submit to your 
consideration and that of your numerous readers; and I shall be very happy, 
even though ¢this plan be found impracticable, if, the attention of those who are 
qualified by station and ability being thus called to the subject, some remedy 
be eventually applied to the evil which so many lament. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
T.O. 

P.S. I am now endeavouring to establish singing at Otley; if you desire 
to be made acquainted with the details and expense of the experiment, 
I shall be most ready to furnish you with every information.* 





* “= Editor will be very glad to receive any such information. 
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I am, of course, aware that all parish clerks are required to be competent 
in Psalmody, but as matters stand at present, this is in many cases imprac- 
ticable, and, perhaps, not always desirable even could the custom be revived. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epitor,—Allow me, through the medium of the British Magazine, to 
notice, with a view to their correction, several very inconvenient defects in the 
forms provided according to the new- statute for parish registers. 

I would suggest that the books should be made of parchment as formerly. 
Greater space for the details and signatures might be afforded by ruling the 
columns across the pages instead of downwards. The present clumsy erder 
of the baptismal entries might be corrected by reading, instead of “ John, son 
of John and Jane Cox, Southwark, blacksmith,” “ John, son of John Cox, 
blacksmith, Southwark, by Jane his wife.” And, instead of the two objec- 
tionable headings, ‘‘ By whom the ceremony was performed,” should be inserted, 
“By whom the Sacrament was administered,” and “ By whom the rite was 
solemnized.” 

These hints are thrown out on the supposition that the King’s Printer might 
be instructed by some zealous and influential churchman to adopt, in his next 
impression, the alterations which I have presumed to recommend. ) 

Ross, Oct. 15th, 1832. T. U., Jun. 


CLERICAL CHARITIES, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I suspect that the busy world, which calls us idle, is as little aware of 
the amount of our activity, so pointedly shewn in your late article on the 
“ Tdle Church,” as it is of the proportion borne by its ministry in contributing 
to the charities of the country. Many of your readers will, I dare say, be 
willing and able to corroborate my mite of proof herewith sent, drawn from an 
inspection of nine charities in the city of Chester, viz. 1. The Charitable 
Society ; 2. The Diocesan Christian Knowledge Society; 3. Infant School 
Society; 4. Ladies’ Church Missionary ; 5. Female Penitentiary ; 6. Conver- 
sion of Jews; 7. Diocesan School; 8. General Infirmary; 9. Ladies’ Bible 
Society. 

The sum total of contribution amounts to ...... £1604 19 O 

Of which the lay subscriptions amount to...... 1372 3 6 





Leaving a proportion advanced by the clergy 232 15 6 
of about one-seventh of the whole ...... 


Surely our most ignorant or most evil-minded adversaries will admit, 
that a proportion of one-seventh from the clergy is a tolerably fair amount— 
from a body who, in wealth and numbers, form not one-twentieth part of 
those who may be called their equals in station and condition of life. 


D. T. 





ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Str,—TI have observed, in your valuable Miscellany, several disquisitions on 


what are called the objectionable clauses in the Burial Service; and I would 


beg, though some of your readers may be half tired of the subject, to say a 
word upon it. 
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1. With regard to the phrase, “in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life,” no doubt it may be applied to the general doctrine of the 
resurrection, and not necessarily to the individual deceased. Still, even this 
phrase is very commonly misunderstood, by many above the rank of the poor; 
surely, therefore, we may reasonably desire to alter it, if we conveniently could, 
even though it be strictly and easily defeasible. Why prefer a phrase that 
needs explanation ? 

2. “As our hope is, this our brother doth.” This may be nothing more 
than a charitable prayer; yet the word hope does imply more than a wish; and 
it is not, in the minds of many, the word exactly applicable to the case of the 
worst of imaginable characters. It has been asked by one of your corres- 
pondents, “‘ In how many cases a minister would feel himself justified in pro- 
nouncing that a sinner was certainly damned ?”” Undoubtedly in none: it would 
be a horrible usurpation of divine judgment: but it does not follow. that I 
should desire to express in prayer an actual hope of a person being saved, when 
I have had every reason to fear the contrary: there is no necessity for my so 
expressing either the one or the other.* 

3. The other clause, ‘‘ we thank thee that thoa hast delivered this our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful world,” appears to me more open to 
objection for universal use; because the words imply, at least to the minds of 
men in general, that the deceased is certainly taken from misery and sin to a 
better state ; and such a declaration, however ingeniously or truly vindicated, 
is often felt to be very exceptionable. I can state this as a fact from frequent 
experience ; and I must think, after all, that the clause in question was much 
more suitable to the former condition of the church, when she could exercise a 
vigilance and control over the people, and did not suffer her holy and comfortable 
service to be read over persons who had all along led scandalous lives; for she 
expected that such would be excommunicated. See the first Rubric in loco. 

Sir, the proper consideration seems to be this, not whether these clauses are 
in themselves sufficiently objectionable to call for a revision of the Liturgy, 
but whether, in case the Liturgy were revised, some alteration in them might 
not be made with advantage; whether it would then be expedient to retain, 
in forms of prayer for daily use, expressions which are extremely liable to 
misinterpretation. Doubtless we should touch so venerable a fabric with 
sacred caution, nay, ‘‘ with fear and trembling ;” and we should alter nothing 
wantonly or unnecessarily ; but then it may also sustain injury from not un- 
dergoing any alteration at all. 


I am, Sir, your’s faithfully, 
October 4th. J.S. 


——— 


ON CHURCH RATES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As the holy war seems to have spread from tithes to church rates, the 
following remarks may possibly be not unacceptable to your readers, nor 
foreign from the interesting aims of your publication. 

The undoubted evidence we possess of the manner in which parish churches 





* No objector ever notices the obvious question, Will you as a Christian church 
consent to give up all expressions of hope in every case, and renounce one of the 
highest and most blessed privileges of the Christian mourner universally, because you 
are called on to administer burial to some persons of indifferent characters? However, 
all seems said that can be said on both sides. That this thing can be a snare to any 
sound-minded man’s conscience, or that he can feel that hereafter he will be called on 
to say why he read the burial service over some men who might be of doubtful cha- 
racter, seems impossible—A Churchman’s letter shall be given in the next No.—Eb. 
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were originally built and endowed in England, added to unbroken practice, 
furnish a clue all but indisputable to the origin and history of church rates, 
It must have been something of this sort. Either the original builders and en- 
dowers of these churches said, and were allowed by the law to say, or else the 
law said for them, to the parishioners, for whose spiritual benefit and edifica- 
tion these buildings and endowments originated—‘‘ Now that these churches 
have been built for you, you must from time to time keep them in repair, and 
supply all that the law requires for the due observance of the services to be 
performed in them.” Upon this understanding, every farm is now, and has 
from time out of memory been taken; every house, and every parcel of land, 
is bought, sold, and conveyed; and with regard to purchases more especially, 
it is one of the distinct considerations by which the price between the parties 
is ever adjusted. In all these cases, therefore, there appears no grievance 
whatever in church rates to any living person. But in the two following cases— 
viz. of modern houses built, and of land and houses affected as to the church 
rate by the erection of new churches, as respects those occupiers who frequent 
other religious assemblies than those of the church, some grievance may per- 
haps be made out, inasmuch as both these descriptions of occupants and rate 
payers are subject to a compulsory payment for what they derive no direct 
personal advantage from. But to balance this partially admitted grievance, it 
may fairly be stated, that even putting out of the question the manifold 
advantages which it would not be difficult to prove dissenters themselves par- 
take of from the influence of an established church, and the certainty there 
must always be of all public arrangements having some inequalities belonging 
to them; so that that only is the best system of legislation which has the 
fewest of them; setting aside these considerations, I say, when it is remem- 
bered that the church rate probably in no place in England exceeds three per 
cent. upon the rental, there is one boon from the English Church to this 
nation, for which reflecting and conscientious dissenters must, I conceive, be 
ready to allow the proportion just stated is not too large a compensation,—I 
mean, our authorised English translation of the Bible. The Dissenters, as a 
body, openly acknowledge the value of this, by never attempting to prepare or 
circulate any other; and if what I have stated be correct, the large body of 
Dissenters may on principle be reasonably calculated on as willing, good- 
humoured supporters of a moderate church rate. And if on this question they 
will “‘ come out” from the infidels, the result will be what every good church- 
man could wish—Church rates, in a fair proportion, will be allowed, and no 
attempt made to get rid of them; for infidels, if left alone in a vestry, will by 
themselves be found to be what they are—a body alike contemptible in numbers, 
station, and property.* I am, Sir, 
Your well-wisher, 
Justus. 





THE BLOATED SINECURISTS AND UNFEELING RECTORS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


“ The Clergy Assurance Fund of the Diocese of Durham was formed by the 
donations of individuals, (among whom stands foremost as usual the name of 
the late Bishop Barrington, as a donor of 1000/.) and by the voluntary taxa- 





* Mr. Joshua Wilson, a Dissenter, has written a letter on this subject, in one of 
the Dissenting papers, which does him great credit. He was induced to write it in 
consequence of a Mr. Stratten, a Dissenting minister, allowing his goods to be 
seized for Church Rates, as he refused payment. The Durham Chronicle, in its 
usual spirit of slander, imputed this to clerical rapacity, as if the clergy had anything 
to do with Church Rates. The Dissenting papers shew that the Dissenting ministers 
are endeavouring to organize this resistance. In the same paper with Mr. Stratten’s 


affair is a string of resolutions past by Baptist ministers. Let all this be seen and 
set in its true light.—Ep. 
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tion of themselves by the dignitaries of that church, and the greater number 
the well beneficed clergy. The whole of the expenses of the assurance for 
the first , and half of those of every subsequent year, is defrayed by this 
fund. ere are now sixteen assurers, and a sufficiency of annual income to 
cover the charges fornew members. The benefits of this fund are limited at 

nt to married clergymen, and widowers having a family, who have an 
income of not more than 300/. per annum; and the sum to be insured must 
not eee 500/., and must be placed in one of the insurance offices named in 
the rules.” 


I heartily wish, Mr. Editor, that you could dive into a few more similar 
secrets in the Established Church! Pray begin at the beginning; take that 
Chapter which is supposed to be the richest, and ferret out, if you can, their 
mode of going on some fifteen or twenty years ago, when the infidel and the 
radical had not reached their present height of clamour and falsehood, when 
all was going on smoothly with the church. Inquire whether in that diocese 
any new churches and chapels have been built, and what sums the two 
Bishops Barrington and Van Mildert, and the Chapter, have given in each in- 
stance. See whether any new schools have been formed, any school buildings 
erected. Tell us whether any of the smaller livings have been augmented ; 
and then let the candid say, whether the same amount of good could have been 
effected by any of the proposed spoliations or new arrangements of church 
property.* I boldly confess my opinion, and aver that such an accumulation of 
capital as is possessed by the rich Chapters is beneficial to the church and to 
the cause of true religion, just as the accumulation of commercial capital leads 
to those experiments which promote the improvement of machinery and of 
manufactures generally. If it had been possible for man in his blindness and 
self-sufficiency to have prevented, thirty years ago, the accumulation of which 
I am speaking, and to keep capital nearly equally spread among a multitude of 
minor masters, who would have heard of any of the great improvements which 
have enabled Great Britain, in defiance of all the misgovernment to which her 
commerce has been subjected, to keep so much in advance of her rivals? The 
ecclesiastical capital has produced, and is producing, a similar good effect. 
Many of your readers must know that in most instances neither new chapels 
nor new school buildings could have been provided but for the liberal dona- 
tions of the Bishops and Chapters, that the dispersion among the parochial 
clergy of their pecuniary means would have defeated in a great degree the 
labours of the latter. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
LiTTORALIs. 


INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF THE DISUSE OF SPANISH CHESNUT 
IN ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—In the course of a summer ramble among some of the Somersetshire 
churches, I have become acquainted with the fact that the roofs and main- 
timbers of many of these and other ecclesiastical edifices are constructed of the 
wood of the Spanish chesnut. The venerable rector of Portishead, in particular, 
shewed me his rectorial barn, the roof of which is remarkable at once for the 
soundness of its timbers and the skilfulness of its construction. The admirable 
state of preservation in which these roofs remain after the lapse of some 
centuries has led me to speculate alittle upon the subject ; and I am desirous of 
inquiring, through the medium of your miscellany— 





* Will Littoralis be so good as to send this information, or see that it is sent ? 
This is exactly what is wanted. Why will not those, who can, supply such informa- 
tion? Is it wise (to use the happy expression of “N.C.” in this Magazine) “to 
die of a repletion of dignity "?—Ep. 
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1. What were the probable causes which led our ancestors to discontinue 
the use of this valuable timber ? 


2. At what period such disuse commenced? 

And I would, at the same time, venture to suggest whether it might not be 
worth the while of persons employed in planting to restore, at least in part, 
this elegant indigenous tree, valuable both for its fruit and timber, to the place 
which has been usurped by what is called the horse chesnut, a tree quite worth- 
less, I believe in both respects, and whose sole advantage over the other is its 
greater quickness of growth. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 


Bath, Oct. 18th, 1882. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirx,—I am happy in having to inform you of a very respectable meeting which 
was lately held at Sittingbourne, in Kent, for the purpose of forming a Branch 
Committee of the Canterbury Diocesan Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

In the circulars convening the meeting it was stated that no annual subscrip- 
tions would be received of a higher amount than “ five shillings.” This mea- 
sure of low subscription met with general approbation; and whereas only three 
persons in the district had before subscribed to the Society, a list of one 
hundred and two was immediately filled up on this occasion. Some gentlemen 
and ladies present put down the names of their children, &c. &c. 

From long experience of the wisdom and profitableness of encouraging low 
amounts of subscription, I beg leave to recommend my clerical brethren to 
adopt them amongst their parishioners at the present time. Money and 
membership we want in our Societies, and I think the increase of them is yet 
to be found in a degree far beyond our expectations by means of general 
small contributions.* 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


S1ra,—Now that a King’s Letter authorizing collections on behalf of the Na- 
tional Society is in course of circulation, it may be well to direct the attention 
of your readers, lay and clerical, to the Twenty-first Report of the Society, 
recently published. ‘The information it conveys is minute and circumstantial, 
and its details are most satisfactory. Witness the following Statement and 
Table, extracted from:Appendix, No. IX. 


Result of the Inquiry made on 1st January, 1831, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state and progress af Sunday and other Church-of-England Schools for the 
Religious Instruction of the Poor throughout England and Wales. 


“ The questions circulated throughout England and Wales, by means of which the 
two following tables have been obtained, are published in the Society’s last Report, 
and such observations added as are necessary to illustrate their nature and design. 





* This short hint is well worth taking. What can be the wisdom of —s to 
accept any but guinea subscriptions from many who cannot, and many who not 
give more than half-a-crown? District Committees of this invaluable Society, 
formed on the plan recommended by J. H., would double its funds in a year. 

$+ One only can be reprinted here. 
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‘** In order to shew the exact value of the tables now reprinted in a corrected form, 
it only remains to state, that, in the first instance, ci were sent out to every 
a church and chapelry contained in the Clerical Directory, in number about 

2,000. Of these, 9,309 have made a return, and 7,225 possess some School. No 
returns (as appears in the table of the Counties) were obtained from 2,013 places ; 
678 places (the difference between 9,309-+-2,013 and 12,000) having been struck out 
of the list as containing for the most part very small populations, in no case amount- 
ing to 200 souls. On the whole it appears that 9,309 places have made a return ; 
that they contain 10,965 schools and 740,005 scholars; and 2,013 places (possessing 
each of them a population of above 200) have not made a return, the it 
having been prevented obtaining one by the circumstances mentioned in the Report. 
If, therefore, a proportion is taken, viz. as 9,309 : 740,005 = 2,013: 160,020; the 
last term (160,020) will give the number of children in the places not reported on. 
And as the first term contains all places which made a return (many of which pos- 
sessed populations below 200), and such thinly inhabited places have been all excluded 
from the third term, it may be inferred as a statement below the truth that there are 
11,352 schools with 900,025 scholars, at present in immediate connexion with the 
Established Church, and under the superintendence of the Clergy; a gratifying 
conclusion, which is founded upon details of an authentic nature, and shews that the 
education of the poor is effected to a greater extent than had been conjectured from 
any documents previously submitted to the public. 


A Summary of the state of Education in Sunday and other Church-of- England 
Schools for the Religious Instruction of the Poor, throughout England and 
Wales, according to the Returns obtained up to the present time, arranged 
under the several Dioceses. 





DIOCESES. Schools, jf Daily and Sunday. wearer! Ream ee 


5. & D 8. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 





i 


Canterbury 204 | 92] 6,615; 5,517} 2,288) 2,121 
YOR .ccccccce 510 | 392 | 19,891 | 14,079] 17,614) 16,830 
London ...... 581 | 275 | 23,994! 19,288] 8,590) 8,718 
Durham...... 213 | 57] 8,593| 6,430] 2,287) 2,234 
Winchester 429 | 164 | 16,579} 14,270] 4,909; 5,337 
St. Asaph 91 15 | 3,894) 2,771 564 471 
Bangor ...... 71 14 2,530; 1,911 595 487 
Bath & Wells 196 | 212 | 5,677) 5,108] 7,231) 7,851 
Bristol ...... 122 | 151 3,790! 3,791] 4,589) 4,734 
Carlisle ...... 94 49 2,752; 1,924] 2,214) 2,225 
Chester ...... 521 | 443 | 24,967) 21,211] 31,185 | 32,232 
Chichester 139 | 84] 4,805| 4,240] 2,156) 2,206 
St. David's... 167 721 5,458) 4,912] 2,569) 2,860 
ube 355 | 193 | 18,702) 10,851] 7,486) 7,488 
Ee. 69 | 43 ; 2,021] 2,216) 2,255 
Gloucester .. 187 | 168 | 4,885) 4,179} 5,282) 5,676 
Hereford .. 132 | 54] 38,431) 3,129] 1,609| 1,586 
Lich. & Cov. 479 | 217 | 17,869); 14,731] 9,719 633 
Lincoln ...... 485 | 499 | 13,766) 10,721] 14,994| 15,295 
Llandaff ...... 70 | 56 1,873; 1,777] 1,205) 1,093 
Norwich . 418 | 4ll 9,990; 9,252] 9,615) 10,836 
Oxford ...... 115 | 1I3 |] 2,312) 2,258] 3,198) 3,148 
Peterboro’ .. 177 | 166 | +5,419| 3,079] 4,386) 5,418 
Rochester .. 92} 40] 4,323; 2,675] 1,199| 1,280 
Salisbury . 250 | 190 | 5,778| 5,780) 5,302| 5,513 
Worcester ... 113 | 1381 | 3,873; 3,196] 3,706) 3,978 
jars .. 190 | 189 | 6,723| 5,592] 6,334) 6,445 
Totals... 6470 | 4495 224,345 | 184,663 [163,087 |167,960 | 7090 15677 13574 


The Appendix then gives us a brief sketch of the history of Schools for the 
education of the pocr—‘‘to be viewed in connection with the precedin 
Tables”—and a very interesting document it is. After noticing the partia 
nature of the endowment for purposes of education previous to the Reforma- 
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tion, and the abortive attempts of King Edward and the Reformers “ to supply 
such kind of information as was appropriate to that great religious ” it 


? 


proceeds to give an account of the first establishment of Charity Schools— - 


schools expressly intended for the education of the poor. The friends of the 
Church will be gratified, and her enemies perhaps surprised, to find that in 
this good work the venerable eget | for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
among the very first in the field, and the most effective in her operations. 


“ The first English Charity School was opened in Westminster in 1698, as an 
antidote to the ‘ Jesuits’ Charity Grammar Schools,’ established were the preceding 
year in the Savoy. Whether this were the same school as the St. Margaret’s Blue- 
Coat School, opened on Lady-day 1698, does not clearly appear. But this, and 
two other schools in St. Botolph’s Aldgate, and Norton Faigate, were established 
much about the same date. The time, however, was come, when ‘a constellation of 
noble designs’ brightened the prospects of the religious world ; and ‘ the forming of 
societies for religion, and for the reformation of manners, and for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, and for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, and for erecting 
parochial libraries, and for the augmentation of the livings of the poorer clergy,’ 
gave a lustre to a few short years about 1700, the beneficial influence of which is 
still felt over the Christian world. The names of the Hon. Robert Boyle, Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Bray, Robert Nelson, Esq., Dean Humphrey Prideaux, and Bishop 
White Kennet, are intimately connected with these noble projects. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge then appeared as the great promoter of the 
education of the poor. It proceeded on one simple principle, that ‘the growth of 
vice and immorality was greatly owing to gross ignorance of the principles of the 
Christian religion.’ And this evil it laboured to diminish, by encouraging schools 
and promoting the circulation of useful and religious books. It advocated, in an 
especial manner, the system of annexing habits of industry to religious learning,— 
and the introduction of religious instruction into workhouses for the poor ;—and 
the one of its early labours in and about London may be seen in the following 
results :—— 


No, Apprenticed from 
No. of 
Schools. 


the nning. Total No. of 
Year. Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Apprentices. 
1704 54 1386 745 2131 306 75 381 
1709 88 2181 1221 3402 963 405 1368 
1714 117 3077 1741 4818 1650 824 2474 


At the last date, in 1714, the numbers in England and Ireland were reported to be 1073 
Schools and 19,453 Scholars.” 


The friends of education, and those who are zealous in the support of 
schools, may gain an useful hint or two from the following passage. What 
bearing it has upon the charge so frequently alleged against the clergy of being 
hostile to the instruction of the poor, may be left to their accusers to deter- 
mine. 


“ Nor were the efforts of the clergy for increasing the funds for education at all 
unworthy of the cause. It appears, by an authentic publication of the day, that 
collections were made in many parishes after the week-day lectures on education, 
and after the sermons in Lent, for the benefit of the schools ;—that in other places 
the ministers provided in part for the children’s schooling, at their own charge ;— 
that in some they taught the children themselves ;—oftentimes persons were appointed 
parish clerks, on condition that they should open a cheap school ;—a part of the 
offertory money was occasionally applied to the teaching of the poor; or else (as 
at Warwick) a charity box was set up in the church, with an inscription, ‘ for the 
use and increase of the Charity School ;’ sometimes, again, (as at St. Katharine by 
the Tower,) two of the trustees of the school were made collectors of the land-tax, 
and gave their poundage to the school, the other trustees assisting them in collecting 
by turns; or (as there, and at St. Paul’s, Shadwell) they farmed the lamps, and 
applied the profits to the same designs, &c. &c. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
the Vestry let the Grey-Coat School have a parish house rent-free for seven years, 
and placed some of the parish children (with the usual pensions given for their 

upport) under the trustees of the school, who eaPrvcr A | and employed them in 
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spinning, in mending and making shoes, in sewing and knitting, and applied the 
earnings to the benefit of the common fund,” 


A short account is then given of the Wiltshire village schools, the cir- 
culating schools in Wales, the petty schools in the Isle of Man, and of the 
establishment of Sunday Schools by Mr. Robert Raikes. A reference to the 
formation of the National Society concludes the paper. 


“The grand and beneficial change which awaited the schools of every description 
in the country, shortly after this period, need not be recounted in the Report of a 
Society whose special object it is to educate the poor throughout England and 
Wales by the method and on the principles of instruction discovered and first applied 
in practice by the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell. The first experiment in education, upon 
what is now the national system for instructing the poor, was made by that eminent 
individual at Madras in 1789, and the account of it published in 1797. The system 
was soon made known and tried in England in numerous places, and by a variety 
of persons; nor was any one more successful in its early application to large numbers 
of children than Mr. Lancaster, a member of the Society of Friends, who visited 
Dr. Bell in his retirement at Swanage, and was instrumental in drawing much pub- 
lic attention to the plan. 

“ But a scheme was then in course of preparation among the friends of the church 
for realizing to the nation those extensive benefits which the principle of mutual 
instruction was found to promise, and which it has been the happiness of the sup- 
porters of the National Society to see so extensively fulfilled. 

“ Accordingly, the mode of education which had been conducted successfully in 
the East was immediately brought into operation here. At St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
in 1798, at Kendal in 1799, at St. Mary, Whitechapel, in 1806, at Uambeth in 1807, 
at Durham, and at Gower’s Walk School, in 1808, at Marylebone, in the Royal Mi- 
litary Asylum, the Female Orphan Asylum, the Clergy Orphan School, &c., the 
plan was tried, and, as soon as experience justified its adoption by the public function- 
aries and heads of the Church, in 1811, the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, throughout 
England and Wales, was formed under their auspices. 

“ The effects of this institution will be more accurately judged of by facts than 
arguments; and for this purpose it is only necessary to subjoin* the results of three 
very extensive inquiries into the state of national education which were completed in 
the years 1819, 1826, and 1832. 

“ In judging of these most gratifying statements it is, however, to be remembered, 
how much remains to be accomplished in this great and important cause. The pro- 
gress of education has carried up the amount of scholars in the schools connected 
with the Established Church, in England and Wales, to above 900,000 children 
between 7 and 14 years of age; while the best calculations that can be formed from 
the population returns in 1821 and 1831 shew, that there must be about 2,250,000 
children of all classes of society between these ages; and so many of this number 
requiring the care and labours of the National Society, as the poor are more numerous 
than the rich.” 


a ee 


ON TITHES.—Z. Y. IN REPLY TO CAMELODUNENSIS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine.t 


My Drar I must, indeed, be captious and unreasonable to be other- 
wise than pleased by the manner in which your correspondent Camelodunensis 
states his dissent from some of the opinions contained in my last letter. 








* For these, see Report, pp. 121, 2, 3. 

+ Mr. Tomlinson, the patron and lessee of the great tithes of Stoke, Stafford- 
shire, obtained an Act of Parliament for disposing of the tithes of that parish 
on a principle almost entirely the same as that recommended by Z. Y.—viz., by 
receiving either land, or money to be laid out in land, or yearly rent charges, in 
lieu of the tithes. He has completed the sale of the tithes of 3700 acres, all 
for money. The principle on which he proposes to arrange the rent charges is 
novel and ingenious, and shall be explained in the next number by an extract from 
his pamphlet.—Eb. 
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I remark with pleasure that our general views and objects are clearly the 
same. We each believe the support, in moderate competence and freedom 
from secular cares, of a clergy learned, pious, and respectable, to be a national . 
object of vital importance. We each perceive and feel the spiritual usefulness 
of a deep impression in the minds of ministers and people, that the mainte- 
nance of the clergy was originally set apart and hallowed by Heaven itself, 
for its own high purposes. Still we differ very widely, certainly, as to the 
best means of retaining benefits which we value, probably, alike; but between 
the securing which, and the prolonged existence of tithes, I can discern no 
practical connection. Your correspondent’s remarks, therefore, have altered 
none of my views; but he seems to expect some reply from me, and I send this 
in a spirit not less kindly or candid, I trust, than that in which his own com- 
ments were written. 

The points, as I collect them, on which Camelodunensis differs with me, or 
complains that I have decided without explanation, are these. He thinks 

That I have not allowed sufficient weight to the facts; that tithes are of 
divine institution—have lasted among ourselves for 1000 years, and for the 
greater part of that period without being complained of, and form a convenient 
tie between the clergyman and his parishioners; that I have overstated the 
unpopularity and inconvenience of tithes ; that I am mistaken in thinking that 
unpopularity, if proved, a proper ground for trying to get rid of them; that I 
have overlooked the necessary inconveniences of every conceivable plan of 
commutation ; that a commutation, if for land, would leave every clergyman 
dependant for his income on the solvency of an individual tenant—would in- 
crease to a most objectionable extent liabilities to dilapidations—would tend 
to make the clergy farmers, where the land was in their own parish—and 
would increase the evils and spread the unpopularity of non-residence if the 
land was elsewhere; that a mere enabling act would be inefficient; that a 
compulsory act would be impracticable, or practicable only through means 
which would make it ruinous; and, finally, that a compulsory composition 
would answer all the good purposes aimed at in schemes of commutation, and 
avoid many of their evils. 

On the first point, the divine institution of tithes, I hardly know how much 
to say, because I cannot discern very distinctly what degree of weight Came- 
lodunensis himself attaches to this portion of his observations. He does not 
mean, I presume, that because tithes were established by the Almighty among 
the Jews many thousand years ago, they were therefore meant to exist for 
ever among all nations, and in spite of any possible change in the circum- 
stances and habits of communities of men. If he does not mean this, the 
only question between us, connected with his reference to tithes among the 
Jews, must be as to the cogency of the reasons afforded by the circumstances 
of our actual position for making some change in the mode of providing for our 
own clergy. Now the Jews were selected to be guardians of revelations, of 
which they were to be for ages the sole depositaries. That those revelations 
might be preserved unmixed and entire, it was desirable that their social habits 
should not be changeful, and that the influence of stranger customs and new 
wants among them should be small. The economical structure, the social 

lity imposed upon the Jewish nation by its divine lawgiver, had, we know, 
in all their parts, a manifest and, when carefully traced, a highly interesting 
and instructive bearing upon these objects. They were constituted at once a 
nation of small proprietors, and confined to the business of cultivation by 
many stringent regulations, direct and indirect. Thus they were forbidden to 
alienate their inheritance for more than a time, to borrow money on interest, 
or to pledge their land efficiently for debt ; and were guarded by peculiar cus- 
toms and prohibitions from any extensive or intimate commercial intercourse 
with neig —s nations. Hence their liabilities and money engagements 
were necessarily light, their habits simple, their artificial wants few. Now 
we know, that where the cultivators are not too crowded (and we find no 
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complaints of their having been so in the Holy Land), there the labour of a 
man, on a moderate soil, and in a reasonable climate, produces much more of 
food and simple necessaries than he can himself consume. What slight 
demands had the Jews on their surplus produce! How light must have been 
to them the obligation of offering a tenth of their harvests for the support of 
the ministers of that code of laws by which their heritages had been allotted, 
and were secured to them! The cultivators of our own-days, as I need hardly 
remark, are in almost every respect differently circumstanced. They are 
bound to fulfil a multitude of engagements; they are not (for the most part) 
proprietors, but tenants; they have rents to provide, tradesmen and taxes to 
pay; labourers whose wages must be advanced; many artificial wants to 
satisfy, which have connected themselves not merely with comfort and happi- 
ness, but with respectability and the esteem of their fellow men; and all these 
things require money ; and money, as it can be obtained only by trafficking 
with their commodities, is plentiful or scarce according to circumstances, 
which they cannot always foresee or control; and their means, and the 
demands on them, will not always balance themselves easily. The advance 
of a tenth part of their harvest for the maintenance of the priesthood, is 
evidently a very different sort of sacrifice to what it was to the Jewish culti- 
vator. There may be many real difficulties, and many real or apparent 
hardships, in the payment now, which did not exist in the Holy Land. It is 
reasonable to believe it to be a part of the design of God, that those appointed 
to win men to his love and worship should not have their ministry made 
repulsive by the mode of their support being hateful. We can see that the 
Jewish institutions, and this of tithes among the rest, were suitable to the 
economical structure of the nation. We know that the state of social exis- 
tence to which we have ourselves advanced, must have formed itself under the 
permissive sanction, the overruling providence of the same divine lawgiver. 
We may, without irreverence, surely conclude that, were a theacracy now to be 
established among us, its institutions would be accommodated to that more 
advanced and complicated state of social existence; and may we not, there- 
fore, reasonably suppose that the mode of providing for public worship, and for 
the ministers of religion, might not be the same with that ordained by the 
Almighty among the rude cultivators of ancient Palestine? Similar considera- 
tions will shew that those arguments in favour of tithes have no great worth 
which are founded on the fact, that they have existed for 1000 years among 
us. I have no liking for a fashion of restless and giddy alterations ; but it is 
precisely, perhaps, when we are thoroughly pestered and angered by this, that 
it is the most useful to remember the wisdom of him who warned us against 
the ‘“‘ morosa rerum retentio.” Our actual condition differs almost as much 
from that of our forefathers, as it does from that of the Jews in the Holy 
Land. During the 1000 years your correspondent speaks of, the condition of 
our people has been in a state of perpetual flux and change. Some results of 
this I have already pointed out; others I shall presently advert to. What 
wonder is it then if some ancient institution is really, not fancifully, perceived 
to be inconsistent with our new circumstances ; and if, to secure the good pur- 
poses it was originally meant to effect, we can now discern novel means more 
efficient, because more appropriate to our times? 

Before I turn to the objections made by your correspondent, either to the 
practicability or usefulness of all the substitutes proposed for tithes, let me 
notice one other ground on which he contends for positive merit in the present 
system. He thinks that tithes, without leaving the minister wholly depen- 
dant on his flock, create just that sort of connection which acts as a useful 
check on a clergyman’s conduct and habits, and which leads, therefore, to 
peace. On the question of the general tendency of tithes to promote harmony, 
and of its results, I shall have to speak presently. To this special and more 
limited way of putting it I will say a word here. The kind of influence here 
imputed to tithes is a question of fact, not argument; it may be proved or 
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disproved by evidence. I appeal to that of your readers. As far as my own 
observations go, they entitle me very distinctly to deny that the terms on 
which a clergyman is with his tithe payers are better than those on which’ 
he is found to be with that portion of his flock which pays him no tithe. Nor 
are his active exertions in his ministry found to need such a stimulus. It is 
in the cottages of the poor, in the schools in which their children are instructed, 
in the institutions in which their interests are fostered, that those who know 
the habits of the English clergy will recognize the scenes of their most labori- 
ous and zealous exertions ; and your correspondent, while he is only striving 
to throw a shield over an antique institution which he reverences, has, I think, 
unintentionally and inadvertently no doubt, done something less than justice 
to the prevailing character and spirit of our establishment, when he contends, 
that the kind and zealous performance of the clerical duties is most secure 
where the parties stand to each other in the relation of a payer and receiver 
of tithes.* 

Camelodunensis thinks, too, that I have much overrated the general un- 
popularity of tithes. This, also, is a question of fact, to be decided by tes- 
timony, and the knowledge and experience of your readers. I shall again leave 
itto them. But I stated in my last letter, not only that tithes were unpopu- 
lar, but that they were hopelessly unpopular, and this epithet requires, perhaps, 
some explanation. There are three divisions of the nation among which tithes 
are disliked, namely, the landholders, the farmers, and the non-agricultural 
classes, or the inhabitants of towns, &c. I admit, at once, that without wholly 
abolishing tithes, a composition act might be so framed, and indeed has 
been so framed, under the directions of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as to do away with all reasonable objections which the cultivating tenant can 
have to tithe. Of such an act, I have a word to say presently. But I doubt 
extremely, if the landlords and non-agriculturists (by far the most influential 
divisions) will ever be at all better reconciled to them than they are at present. 
And if much of their embittered feeling may be traced to positive, and not 
very excusable delusion, there is also some derived from other sources, and 
deserving much kind and considerate attention. 

To begin with the landlords. They believe, (and here Camelodunensis and 
myself shall agree with them,) that the tithes are a portion of the rent. A 
part of their body, in its hostility to tithe, is, perhaps, actuated by a wish to 
add this portion (which never was theirs) to their own. But omitting all re- 
ference to the secret aspirations of these gentlemen, there are circumstances in 
the relative progression of tithes and rent, extremely calculated to give umbrage 
to that larger and more respectable number of proprietors, who have no views 
of spoliation. 

It is a very great misfortune to the church of England, that while ecclesias- 
tical tithes have been receding far and rapidly from the amount they would 
have reached, as one-tenth of the gross produce of the soil, their pressure upon 
particular spots, which are still liable to them, has gone on increasing severely, 
and their amount on such spots has increased in a much greater proportion 
than the rents of them. Thus a double process has been going on; a diminu- 
tion of the whole produce, which has left a very scanty and insufficient main- 
tenance to the clergy as a body, and an increase of pressure in particular cases 
which has caught the public eye, has given rise to the most satay. popu- 
lar delusions as to the aggregate amount of the revenues of the church, and 
created a great deal of discontent among the proprietors of titheable lands. 





* See page 254.—“ No clergyman ought to be so situated, be his character what 
it may, that he cannot (query, can) be upon bad terms with his people, without being 
made to suffer for it. Suffer for it he must in such a case, if he be a good and zealous 
pastor, in his peace of mind, from other causes ; but it is a good security to take, by 
making him also suffer for it in his property and personal convenience. The effect 
of tithes, in this point of view, has been too much overlooked.” 
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It would take up too much time and paper to go into all the causes of this, 
but a few facts will shew the results of the whole change distinctly enough. 
Thus the annual produce of our agriculture is usually estimated at upwards of 
200 millions.* income of the church once consisted of one-tenth of that 
uce. This would be twenty millions. The existing ecclesiastical tithe pro- 
duces less than two millions. Inthe mean time, as I shewed in my last letter, 
tithe amounted originally to about one-fifth of the rent. Now on all arable 
lands the gross tithe taken in kind ee half the rent,t and in many instances 
hes to, and some few exceeds, the rent in value. For proof of this, turn 

to Lowe, p. 155. It will be seen, that from many returns to the board of 
agriculture, the rent (allowing farmers’ profits and maintenance) averaged 
less than one-fifth of the produce. Then the tithe, or one-tenth, will be of 
course half the rent.{ It is not unnatural, perhaps, that the revenues of the 
church should be very generally estimated by what men observe of the pro- 
portion it bears to the rental of the country, in those cases which meet their 
eyes. Nor in the breast of the landlord are the feelings to which such calcu- 
lations give birth likely to be much softened by shewing him that the aggre- 
gate riches of the church are scarcely the tenth of his imaginings. In the 
particular case which brings him in contact with the clergy, the pressure is 
the same as if the grosser calculation were true, and his indignant repining is 
fed by the fact, that the spot which once yielded to the Rector only one-fifth 
of what came to his share as owner of the soil, would now give to the church, 
if its dues were rigidly enforced, a sum equal to one-half of his rent, if not to 
more. Now this is a source of disaffection to the church and its revenues, which 
will for the future go on increasing in its force and its effects. The increas- 
ing rents of England, and indeed of other countries, have always hitherto been, 
as Adam Smith long since pointed out, a decreasing proportion of the crops. 
And when the agricultural resources of a country are like ours, in a course of 
developement, from the accumulation of larger masses of capital on the same 
farms, there the gross produce will increase more extensively than the net, 
though both may for many ages increase rapidly. But the tithes being a 
stationary proportion of the gross produce, will in that case go on increasing 
more rapidly than the rents. Such a relative progress of tithes and rents is 
of course extremely well calculated to keep the landlords’ minds on edge ; and 
it is because I see that such a relative progress has taken place in England, 
and is likely to go on, that I despair of tithes being ever otherwise than hate- 


* See Colquhoun and Lowe. I have not the books at hand, and do not recollect 
if this includes the Irish produce. 


+ It is too late in the month for the Editor to communicate with his excellent 
friend Z. Y., and he feels that it is presumptuous in him to question anything said 
by one so much his superior in knowledge and ability. But this statement is so 
much at variance with his own experience, that he is compelled to withhold his 
assent from it without fuller proof. He had returns of tithe and rent from a large 
body of friends a few months back which did not at all agree with this statement, 
even after allowing the deduction of from 30 to 50 per cent. for poor’s rates, which, 
enormous as it seems, is not at all too great. Through the better parts of Essex and 
Suffolk, the tithe received was one-fifth or one-sixth of the rent. And in other districts, 
it sunk down to an eighth, tenth, and even twelfth. In Devonshire, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
in the pound on the rent is the common arrangement. No doubt, the statements to 
Committees of both Houses and Agricultural Reports state things differently ; but 
it will be found that, in nine cases out of ten, these do not give actual payments of 
any kind, but calculations of what may be required. Very respectable farmers 
talked to the Lords’ Committee on the Corn Laws of 25s. per acre, for tithes; and 
even Mr. A. Young tried to prove by returns (which were framed on calculations, 
not on actual payments) that the average tithe of England was 9s. per acre !—Eb. 


t It is too often forgotten, that rates for the maintenance of the poor, and other pa- 
rochial purposes, reduce this one-half from 30 to 50 per cent. 
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ful even to those landlords who have no disposition to crib or pillage, and 
that I have ventured to describe their unpopularity with this important divi- 
sion of the nation as hopeless. : 

I think the same with respect to the non-agricultural classes. Their hatred 
of tithes (I do not speak of sectarian hatred) is founded on the belief, that tithes 
make food dearer, that they are a tax on production, repaid in price by the 
consumer, and thus the question of tithes is linked in their minds with the 
rate of wages, rate of profits, condition of the poor, corn laws, and, in short, 
a host of the questions which most agitate and irritate men’s mids, In my 
last letter, 1 shewed the grounds for supposing most of these notions delusive ; 
but I cannot flatter myself that they will ever cease to haunt the minds of 
men, at least not in any period which it is reasonable to look forwardto. The 
incidence of payments like tithes, has been a matter in debate since the days 
of Locke. In spite of the many strong hands which have attempted to fix 
it, it remains unsettled still. It is, in short, a very intricate question on a 
very intricate subject, and when I look to the state of knowledge on this and 
like questions, which is to be found in our legislature, our popular literature, 
and the public mind in general, I see no assignable period during which pas- 
sion, ignorance, or misrepresentation, are not likely to agitate the minds of the 
eight or nine millions of our population, who think themselves deeply in- 
terested in the abolition of this ‘‘ bread tax.’’* 

But Camelodunensis is further of opinicn, that supposing tithes to be un- 
popular, and hopelessly unpopular, it would be unmanly and unwise to aban- 
don them on that account. He says,— | 


“There is no human institution of any kind, I think, which may not, on these 
grounds, be changed or subverted. In Ireland, the Protestant religion is hope- 
lessly unpopular; in France, Christianity is hopelessly unpopular; in the time of 
Cromwell, the House of Lords and the monarchy itself were hopelessly unpopular, 
and they were done away with for that reason. But Z. Y. does not, I am sure, 
think that it was such a reason as a wise and good man ought to have listened to, in 
those times. And if it were not, why is it an argument which good and wise men 
put forward in the present day ?” 


Now here certainly I am completely at issue with your correspondent. 1 
think the hopeless unpopularity of tithes (whatever its source) when once ad- 
mitted, forms a valid and unobjectionable reason for seeking an efficient sub- 
stitute for them ; and I can see little force in any argument to be deduced from 
the cases quoted in the above extract. First, as to the protestant church of 
Ireland. It is not correct to say that it is hopelessly unpopular. It is popular, 
of course, with its own adherents, and one strong ground for supporting it 
steadily in its difficulties is the strong hope of those who revere its doctrines, 
that as ignorance and prejudice lessen in Ireland, its protestant church will 
attract more general esteem, and embrace an increasing proportion of the po- 
pulation. fAgain, those who believe a monarchical government essential 
to the happiness and welfare of any particular community, cannot give up mo- 
narchy without abandoning all the great objects for which governments are 
instituted. True believers in Christianity cannot give it up without accepting 
an eternity of misery. But tithes, after all, are only means to an end, namely, 
the support of true religion by the efficient maintenance of a national church ; 
and if that end can be compassed by other means more acceptable to our peo- 





* Miss Martineau, a lady who will always be distinguished as a writer of fiction, 
and has very considerable pretensions as a political economist, describes the Irish 
tithe as a tax on the peasantry. Yet the incidence of tithe on rent is rather more 
obvious in Ireland than in most other countries. I believe the lady, then, to be 
wrong, but I do not in the least doubt her sincerity or honesty; and I feel convineed 
that many, many years must elapse, before the people at large understand such a 
question better than Miss Martineau does at present. 
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ple, is it not true and apostolical wisdom to gratify them ? Must not a hope- 
less aversion on their part to the mode of providing for their pastors interfere 
necessarily with the efficiency of the clergy’s ministry? In clinging obstinately 
to such hopelessly unpopular means, must we not necessarily endanger the 
very end we seek? 

I have made, let me observe, the above observations on the general argu- 
ments adduced by Camelodunensis for retaining tithes, out of a sincere respect 
to him and to that portion of our church, whose opinions, 1 know, his letter 
expresses. I confess that I do not think such a discussion is just now of any 
great practical moment. The events of the two last years have, it seems to 
me, imperatively decided, that such a change shall take place. No arguments 
can, I am convinced, now avert—no literary efforts make it more or less certain. 
The only choice left to the church seems to me to be this :—whether, by 
frankly aiding it, she will preserve to her heads a wholesome influence over its 
direction and details, or, by her inflexible opposition, throw the exclusive 
management of it into the hands of persons who, giving them full credit for 
the very best intentions, must necessarily want much of that experience in 
ecclesiastical affairs, which in the course of such an operation will be essential 
to secure many objects not less important to the people than to the establish- 
ment. 

The more special and detailed observations of your correspondent, which 
contain his objections to particular results or modes of commutation, have a 
more practical bearing, and the temperate discussion of them may be useful. 

Camelodunensis then concludes, that a commutation for land would leave each 
clergyman dependent for his income on the solvency of an individual tenant. 
For, after stating his notions of the quantity of land which would ordinarily 
be exchanged for a given quantity of tithe, and the income which that land 
would produce to the clergyman, he says, ‘‘ Now where this income proceeds 
from tithes, the clergy have this advantage, that their livelihood is not 
dependent upon the solvency of any particular individual. However unfavour- 
able the times may be, the clergyman is sure of something; he cannot be 
reduced to the loss of his entire income. What would have been the condition 
of many of the clergy, in several counties of England during the last five years, 
had their income depended upon the single security of one particular individual ? 

How irremediable would have been their distress!’ And the same view of 
the case is very seriously taken by another writer at page 296 of your last 
number. Now these apprehensions appear to me, I must confess, very fanciful. 
Why assume that the estates of the clergy would always be let to one tenant? 
There might be such cases, as there are cases where the tithes are let to, or 
paid by, one person. But such cases need not be frequent. The investment 
of the property of the church in land would of course be subject to some 
control] and superintendence ; and purchases of estates, which must necessarily 
be let as one farm, might be especially provided against if it were thought 
worth while. But I do not think it would be worth while. Such cases would 
not probably be frequent. Most certainly they would not be, what Camelo- 
dunensis rather unaccountably assumes they would be, universal. 

Next, as to dilapidations. This is a weighty point doubtless, and deserves 
serious and careful consideration. Still I think that your correspondent greatly 
overrates its difficulties. Where land is taken or bought in exchange for tithes 
or their produce, it must be taken with all its incidents doubtless; which are 
to be weighed against its advantages: and of these incidents, the annual 
repairs form one. But neglected repairs, or dilapidations, may, with reason- 
able care, be guarded against ; and it is only such neglected repairs which can 
produce cases like those cited by Camelodunensis. 

It was proposed, I believe, by the late Archdeacon Wollaston, and I think 
I have seen a similar proposal in your Magazine, that a professional surveyor 
should be attached to each archdeaconry; that his visits should be frequent ; 
and that cases of neglected repairs or dilapidations should not be permitted to 
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form themselves. Now such a plan, or something like it, might easily be 
accommodated to the new position of the church, if my bo part of the property 
of the parochial clergy was invested in land. And then, though annual 
repairs must be allowed for before the income of the living was estimated, 
instances like those quoted by your correspondent of the complete extinction 
of the incomes of livings, and that for years, could not possibly occur. 

Camelodunensis next states his apprehensions that the clergy, when 
possessed of land near them, would turn farmers. Here, again, we differ. 
No one, I presume, wishes to prevent the country clergy from holding as much 
land in hand as will amply supply their families. This cannot ordinarily be 
done profitably without such a small farming establishment as will keep one 
plough in motion; but beyond this, as I am satisfied the clergy would find 
farming very disadvantageous, so I feel confident that they would not, as a 
body, adopt it. Occasional exceptions need hardly, I think, be legislated for. 
Laws already exist (they might be strengthened if needful) which forbid the 
clergy to buy, sell, or traffic as farmers, in their own persons. This would 
oblige them to employ bailiffs. Managing a farm by a bailiff is not found to 
absorb the time or interfere with the character of peers and gentlemen. I see 
nothing unseemly or improper in its being occasionally done by a clergyman. 
It would bring its own punishment too certainly to be frequent. This, 1 know, 
is mere opinion, and better opinions may be opposed to mine. Be it so. The 
supposed evil might be guarded against. If much land is acquired by the 
church, some machinery there must be, in permanent action, to superintend 
future sales, re-purchases, and exchanges by the clergy; for the lands they 
acquire must have as little as possible of the character of mortmain. That 
machinery, among many useful purposes, might effect the purpose, if it were 
deemed a useful one, of seeing that the lands of the clergy (excepting their 
glebe) were honestly offered to be let. Even then a farm might occasionally 
be thrown on hand for a time, as even now a clergyman is obliged occasionally 
to take his tithes in kind. An operation which, when horses, waggons, barns, 
and land are to be provided, is, in most cases, as onerous and troublesome. 

While apprehensions of this complexion alarm Camelodunensis for thos- 
cases in which the clergyman’s estate is to be near him, he has other feara 
when the lands of the incumbent are to be at a distance. 


“ But here we shall have the evils which have been ascribed to non-residence, with 
avengeance. The evils of non-residence on the part of a rector, where a curate is 
placed, consist in the income of the clergyman not being spent in his living. It is 
not said that the clergyman does not spend his income in some parish ; but he does 
not spend it in the parish from which it arises. Except for this, the curate commonly 
is, and there is no reason why he should not always be, as valuable a person to the 
parishioners as his rector. I admit that the importance of the evil is most extra- 
vagantly over-rated ; but, as every one knows, it is a very popular topic of complaint ; 
and yet the very same persons who are loudest in making this complaint are the very 
persons, for the most part, who are loudest also in calling for an arrangement of 
church property, which would establish the very evil they cry out against as a 
principle of their legislature.” 


Now, in this passage your correspondent, by a kind of gentle violence, con- 
founds two things which, in spite of his ingenuity, both are, and will always 
be, felt to be essentially distinct ; namely, the complaints (where they exist) 
against absentee landlords, and the complaints against beneficed clergymen 
nonresident on the livings in which they have cure of souls. How much 
of clamour and delusion, how much of reason and justice there may be in 
the popular discontent against this last class of non-residents, I do not stop to 
examine ; but clearly, the clergyman owning a farm, not in his own parish, 
and so an absentee landlord, would be subject to the same ill-will on that 
account, and no more, as the lay owners of farms who are similarly circum- 
stanced. Let your readers survey their own neighbourhoods, consult their 
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own experience, and then determine if this is really an evil worth being 
daunted by dwelling on. 

Camelodunensis proceeds to give reasons why, even admitting a commuta- 
tion to be desirable, no attempt at it will be found practicable. A mere 


enabling act will be found nugatory, he says. Lay tithes have been saleable 
since the Reformation. 


“Now, that an enabling act would be a mere dead letter, is evident from a very 
plain argument, viz., that individuals and parishes have had this power ever since 
the Reformation with respect to more than half the tithes of England, and yet have 
scarcely, in any instance, been found desirous of availing themselves of the power. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in devising a scheme by which the clergy shall 
be empowered to sell their tithes, none of those difficulties stand in the way of the 
lay impropriator ; he has only to get the money if he can, and afterwards put it in his 
pocket to dispose of as he thinks proper. If, then, a mere enabling act will effect the 
commutation of ecclesiastical tithes, I should be desirous to know how it comes to 
pass that the gross amount of lay tithes is, at this moment, probably almost as large 

as at the time of the Reformation? Nay, if tithes be such an evil,—if they press so 
herd upon agriculture,—if they operate so inconveniently, and fall so unequally, how 
does it happen that the possessors of more than half the soil of England should 
nevertheless bave been persuaded voluntarily to bear this burthen upon their land, 
when the means are, and always have been, in their power to release themselves from 
it? Or is it, that tithes only acquire all these evil tendencies when they are levied 
for the support of religion; but are free from such objection when consumed by a 
country gentleman ?” 


Now, there is a fallacy in this mode of viewing the question which has 
evidently misled your correspondent, and may mislead others. The gross 
amount of lay tithes in legal existence may be not only almost as large, but quite 
as large as it was at the time of the Reformation, and yet a very considerable 
proportion of those tithes have been practically extinguished. If, in a parish 
where the tithes are lay, four-fifths of them belong to the impropriator, or 
have been purchased by the landholders, still all the tithe wiil be in legal 
existence, the whole parish will be enumerated among the lay impropriations, 
and the virtual extinction of four-fifths of the tithe will escape the notice of all 
but a very careful observer. The reasons why all lay tithe has not been so 
extinguished are sufficiently evident. Much has been constantly in entail or 
settlement. Much it has never been found convenient to split, and offer in 
separate lots to the individual landholders. When such lots have, by chance, 
been offered, ready money has been commonly demanded for. them; no 
facilities exist to make practicable the redemption when the lands themselves 
are in settlement, or belong to minors, tenants in tail, &c. &c. Yet, in spite 
of many such impediments, my own observations would lead me to assert, 
that whenever the tithes of a considerable district, or whole parish, have been 
offered to the landowners in separate lots, the far greater proportion of them 
have been redeemed. If ecclesiastical tithes were so offered, if means were 
found to obviate the necessity of requiring the advance of ready money, by 
authorizing the accepting land, mortga; res, &c., in exchange, and if the cases of 
minors, &c. &c. were provided for, I have no doubt whatever that even under 
a mere enabling act, a very general process of redemption would be begun at 
once, and go on continuously, though perhaps gradually, My own views, 
however, as to the degree of compulsion it may be convenient to establish, i 
will state presently. 

But Camelodunensis, who thinks a mere enabling act would be nugatory, 
thinks that a compulsory act would be worse, that in short it would be ruinous. 
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effect an act of Parliament compelling parishes or individuals to purchase the tithes; 
they may compel the clergy to sell if an offer be made to them; but to compel pro- 
prietors of the soil to make such offers, the legislature must first provide them with 
the money. It will not do to lend them the money; they must give it, or at least 
lend it without interest. Well, we will suppose the money provided out of the public 
purse ; that the inhabitants of large towns, who pay no tithes, and all others whose 
income is not derived from land, have agreed to tax themselves in order to benefit the 
landed interest. The money is all raised—the clergy have sold their tithes to govern- 
ment or to individuals on government securities. ‘This, whether practical or not, is 
a very intelligible state of things. ‘The property of the church being vested in public 
securities, the only thing that can be done with it, and perhaps the best thing that 
can be done with it, would be to allow it to remain there. But in so doing, it must 
be considered that the clergy become at once pensioners upon the public; their revenue 
is derived no longer immediately from endowment, but is derived from the taxes. 
Under these circumstances, unless indeed the times shall come, of which there is at 
present very little prospect, 
© Quo ferrea primum 
Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo,’ 


it requires no gift of prophecy to predict the period when the church of England will 
no longer be an established church.” 


Now is there not something rather poetical in all this? It assumes that where 
the proprietor has not ready money to advance, there the price of tithes must be 
advanced by government. Why so? one of the most obvious provisions of a 
commutation act, would be to enable the proprietors to mortgage their estates 
for the price of the tithes. These securities might reasonably be gifted with a 
priority over others. ‘They might be made assignable by the vender of tithes ; 
and such securities, sanctioned by the legislature, might be taken into the 
market with a certainty of raising money on them whenever it might be 
desirable, even though the power of calling for the actual payment of the money 
were, to accommodate the landholders, deferred for a certain period. The 
necessity of an advance by government is, therefore, only a dream, and all the 
fearful sequence of ill consequences supposed to be seen issuing from that 
advance, are but part of the vision. 

Camelodunensis goes on to contend, that a bill for a general composition, to 
be paid by the landlords, would answer all the good purposes of a commutation 
bill, and be followed by few of its inconveniences. Here, again, | am con- 
strained to differ with him. He speaks elsewhere of a composition which is to 
be perpetual and compulsory. If by this we are to understand a composition 
to be enforced at once, and to be afterwards unchangeable in its amount, it is 
obvious that this would substantially be a general commutation for a fixed 
money rent; the most objectionable form of commutation which could well 
be adopted. If it is meant, that though some composition should always exist, 
yet its amount should vary from time to time, why then I contend that such a 
composition, though paid by the landlords, would not answer all the good pur- 
poses of acommutation. Various circumstances would concur to make every 
renewal of the terms of such a composition the source of as much wrangling 
and ill-will between the parties, and as much delusion and clamour on the 
part of the public, as tithes themselves. Such a composition would represent 
the varying value of tithes. I have already shewn, therefore, that its amount 
would be perpetually approaching nearer the amount of the rent itself, as cul- 
tivation improved, and means were found of accumulating more capital on the 
soil. ‘This alone, as the result became visible, would have the effect of convert- 
ing the landlords into active and irreconcileable enemies of the payment. Nor 
is this all: every sum laid out in landlords’ improvements, and in promoting, 
by their assistance, the more vigorous cultivation of the soil, would be con- 
verted, at the end of each term of the composition, into a source of increased 
burthen to the estate. Nearly half the value of the soil of England is derived 
from landlords’ improvements, that is, from their expenditure on buildings, 
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fencing, draining, and other improvements, of which the aggregate is constantly 
accumulating or renewing. Now, a mode of providing for the clergy which 
ended in diminishing the returns for such improvements, would soon be pointed 
out as an obstacle to the producing the food of the country as efficiently, and 
therefore as abundantly and cheaply, as it might be produced did not such a 
varying payment exist. The questions before alluded to, as to wages, profits, 
the price of manufactures, &c. &c., would begin once more to mingle with the 
question of tithes in the public mind, and many of the most perilous and un- 
desirable characteristics of the tithe system would return upon us, with 
undiminished tendencies to produce delusion and discord. 

Throughout a great part of his paper, Camelodunensis has argued as if land 
exclusively was to be acquired in exchange for tithes. I have followed him in 
his arguments, because land would certainly form a considerable portion of the 
property of the church under any plan of commutation ; but let me remark, 
that it would not form the exclusive investment of clerical property under any 
plan which I should myself propose. 

Upon the whole, then, I fear that I must dissent entirely from all the practical 
views of your correspondent. I think a commutation perfectly practicable, and 
desirable for a multitude of reasons; and none of his objections have in any 
degree made me falter in those opinions. Camelodunensis yields so far to the 
circumstances of the times, and to considerations of convenience and policy, as 
to consent to a compulsory composition, to be paid by the landlords; that is, 
to a measure which would cut off all connection between the occupying tenantry 
and the incumbent, and would so far alter the nature of the incomes of the 
clergy, as to make them something essentially different from tithes, either 
under the Mosaic law, or as they have existed for 1000 years among ourselves. 
This concession would relieve me from any difficulty with respect to such of 
his arguments as rest upon these points, did they appear to me more formidable 
than | hope I have shewn them to be. Yielding to the same considerations of 
convenience and policy, I think we might safely and advantageously go some 
steps farther than your correspondent, and attempt a commutation: without 
any fear that such a commutation would leave clergymen wholly dependent on 
the solvency of individual tenants, or increase to any perilous extent their 
liability to dilapidations, or tend to make them professional farmers, or still 
less to diminish harmony between them and the cultivating tenantry. 

Taking into dispassionate consideration the economical structure of the com- 
munity in which we live, and the peculiar circumstances of the day, I continue, 
then, to profess a matured and unhesitating conviction, that a ready and frank 
assent to such a change would be a graceful, politic, and wise concession, on 
the part of the clergy, to the wishes of the country, and would be calculated at 
once to strengthen the foundations of the establishment, and to secure and in- 
crease all the spiritual and temporal benefits and blessings which it is the aim 
and object of that establishment to dispense. 

I have but a few observations to add. Camelodunensis observes before he 
concludes, that, whatever plan may be adopted, he trusts it will be made 
compulsory. Here perhaps I might be expected to agree with your cor- 
respondent; for the change which he would accede to so reluctantly, 
ixwy dexovre Ce Ov, 1 should accept gladly: what would appear to him an 
evil to be endured, appears to me a benefit to be thankful for; but even here I 
must pause, and at least partially dissent. In the enforcement of a rapid 
and compulsory commutation I can foresee many inconveniences to all parties, 
lay as well as clerical, and there are many obvious reasons for allowing some 
time for gradual and voluntary arrangements. Should it even be concluded that 
there are reasons for removing at once the payment of tithes from the shoulders 
of the cultivators, still I think a safer and wiser course may be found than an 
attempt to enforce at once throughout England a general and compulsory 
commutation. A general composition act, making the composition payable 
by the landlords (such as Camelodunensis himself assents to), might be passed 
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at once; and this, if it were thought best, might be made compulsory. The 
act already introduced by the Archbishop is remarkably well drawn up and 
efficient. This act, with slight alterations, might be passed ; and the composi- 
tions under it made to endure for fourteen, twenty-one, or whatever may be 
the most desirable number of years. At the same time with this act another 
might also pass, legalizing commutations, for various equivalents, and offer- 
ing every facility and inducement which could be devised to such commutations. 
This last act need not, at least for some years, be made compulsory. During 
the duration of the composition act, time would be given to watch the pro- 
gress of the commutation ; and if it did not proceed as rapidly as might be 
thought desirable, then, as the term of the composition act approached, the 
commutation might either be made compulsory, or such further inducements 
and facilities added as the experience acquired in the progress of the alteration 
might suggest as most wanting or most likely to be efficient. By this plan 
all the prominent economical objections to tithes would be done awa 
summarily and at once; and I feel quite sure that such a mild and gradual 
subsequent procedure would prove more convenient, more beneficial, and 
therefore more popular, with both landowners and clergy, than any more 
sudden and violent schemes of coercion. 

Let me add, that it seems to me of very great importance to the church, 
that a scheme of commutation, if it is adopted at all, (as 1 think it needs will 
be,) should be definitely arranged at once—I mean during the next session of 
Parliament. Whatever of good or evil may result from them, it is most 
abundantly clear, that plans for alterations in the distribution of church 
property will be at least discussed in the new Parliament. Now if schemes 
which affect the shape and amount of church property are confused in the 
mind of a popular assembly, which is discussing them, with other schemes 
for changing its distribution, neither set of measures will have much chance 
of being fairly and soberly considered on its distinct grounds and merits. Let 
the shape and amount of the property of the church be first discussed, and the 
property put beyond the reach of spoliation, and then schemes for its best distri- 
bution will at least excite no sinister passions. But if, while questions as to a 
different distribution are under discussion, any opening is left, through which 
cupidity or malice can hope to attack the property itself, there are persons enow 
to take advantage of such opportunities, and actively and zealously to confuse 
and mystify the whole subject, till every part of the establishment is in peril. 
I should earnestly hope, therefore, that an efficient commutation act will be 
thought work enough for one session, and that the consideration of farther 
alterations, which it is clear will come on, may be postponed till next year, 
when authentic accounts of the real amount of tithes &c. will have had time 
to circulate and to disabuse the people of a crowd of delusive exaggerations 
which now possess their minds, and when a commutation act having finally 
passed, the government (whose intentions I see no reason to distrust) will 
not have the progress of their measures embarrassed by the efforts of those 
(and some such there are) who strive to interfere with the church, only 
in the hope that in the course of the operations they are so eager to enter 
on, they may contrive to pillage her. 

I will take the opportunity (with your permission) of adding a word ona 
point indirectly connected with the topics of this letter. Plans have been 
proposed, and some in high places, and with very honest intentions, for com- 
muting tithes for a definite and constant proportion of the rent,—one-fourth, 
one-fifth, &c. &c. Now alittle consideration will shew that no scheme of 
general redemption can proceed on such a basis, without perpetrating the grossest 
violence and injustice to the interests of individuals ; and of lay individuals 
yet more strikingly than of clerical. Tithes are a definite proportion of the 
gross produce in all cases. The amount of rent is no such thing in individual 
cases: though we may sometimes reason about the average proportion of rent 
to the gross produce. In stiff lands, of heavy and expensive tillage, the 
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produce and tithe are often considerable and the rent small. In lighter lands, 
of easier and cheaper culture, the produce and tithe may be less, and the rent 
greater. These lands may both have been bought within the vear; the one 
cheaper, because tithes were heavy; the other dearer, because they were 
light. In common justice, he who gave little for the land because tithes were 
heavy in proportion to the rent, should redeem the tithe by the sacrifice of a 
greater proportion of the land, than he who gave much for the land because 
tithes were light in proportion to the rent, since the one will get a considerable 
addition to his rent by the change, the other a smaller. There are some cases 
of arable land in which the tithes are worth as much as the rent* There are 
others in which they are not worth one-third of it. To average the tithes of 
the two, will be doing justice to the church as an aggregate body, but very 
gross injustice to individual landlords and incumbents. If we were to enclose 
in a room a dozen delinquents, some charged with riot and noise, and some 
with murder, and were to average their punishment, by awarding seven years 
transportation to each, we should be proceeding strangely and absurdly ; but 
the proceeding would be hardly more unjust or fantastical, than the obliging all 
the landholders in England to redeem their tithe by the sacrifice of the same 
proportion of their rent or their land. It is the practice under enclosure acts, 
which has engendered these schemes. The practice is not justifiable in all 
cases of enclosure, and will manifestly be productive of extensive individual 
wrongs, if adopted as the compulsory principle of a general commutation. In 
sueh a commutation, if justice is to be done at all, it must be done by taking 
into deliberate consideration all the circumstances of each case; and with 
provident legislation and reasonable care, justice may be done with little more 
trouble than wrong. But it is high time to close my letter. I can hardly 
flatter myself that your correspondent, Camelodunensis, will find all my reasons 
sufficient, but I do hope that he will see nothing in the mode of expressing 
any of them at all inconsistent with the most perfect respect and esteem for 
his person. 
Ever your’s, 
ie 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—Among the various plans, letters, &c., on the subject of Church 
Reform with which the press has for some time been teeming, I observe one 
from the pen of the Rev. C. Girdlestone, a gentleman whose writings and actions, 
as recorded and noticed in your pages, and elsewhere, are such as to earn for him 
the highest respect. I must confess that the publication to which I have 
alluded is, however, not exactly such as I should have expected from so con- 
scientious a person, since it appears to sanction the designs of those who do 
not scruple to lay violent hands on holy things, and think that there can be no 
possible objection to taking away part of the endowment of the Church at 
A, provided it be given to the church at B. To my humble capacity it seems 
incontestible that to take any part of the endowment of the church at A, is 
simply sacrilege, and that where a measure proposed is in itself unlawful, it is 
idle to argue about the end for which it is proposed. 

I think, indeed, that a way might be found to get rid of the difficulties on 
the subject of tenths and first-fruits, in which the real friends of the church 
and of religion will probably see no difficulty in acquiescing. 

It is well known that these revenues were ceded to the present Trustees by 
the Crown, to which they had been transferred from the Pope, when the 
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* A whole district of this description was lately pointed out to me in my own 
neighbourhood, by a practical agriculturist resident rear it. 
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usurped power of that prelate was thrown off by the church of this country. 
Now it is, [ believe, nearly certain that the rights which the Pope claimed in 
churches not properly of his diocese, were such as had belonged to the re- 
spective ordinaries of those churches, and it seems not unlikely* that as by 
ancient custom in the Christian church every layman paid the tithes of his 
possessions to the presbyter of his parish, so every presbyter paid over the 
tithe of his income to the bishop. 

If, then, I may be allowed to invent reforms, like other people, I would beg 
leave to propose :— 

1. That the incumbent of every living above a certain value, in actual in- 
come, pay to his Bishop the full tenth of the said income. 

2. That the Bishop employ the fund so raised (or the remainder of it after 
his own revenue is raised to a proper standard) in repurchasing the tithes of 
poor vicarages, in order to re-endow them. 

I cannot be persuaded that all lay impropriators are utterly destitute of 
bowels and consciences at present, any more than they were in the days of 
Charles JI., and therefore [ am persuaded that if a general plan of restitution 
were set on foot many would voluntarily resign a species of property tainted 
with the sin of sacrilege, and many others sell it back to the church on easy 
terms. 

To obviate all danger of injustice in this mode of proceeding it would pro- 
bably be advisable to let the payments be wholly voluntary on the part of the 
clergy. Dr. Burton and Mr. Girdlestone are both ready to contribute their 
full quota. I make no doubt there are many more equally well disposed to 
make personal sacrifices for the cause of religion. At ail events it would be 
worth while to make the experiment : if it fail, another method may be tried, a 
but in God’s name Ict us not go hand over head with the first scheme set 
afloat, for fear of something worse coming from without. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
H. CoppINGTON, 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sedgley Vicarage, Dudley, Nov. 6th, 1832. 
Dear Str,—In a note on a review of my sermons in your last number, 
p. 275, you ask, ‘“‘by what authority Mr. Girdlestone appointed a fast day in 
his parish, and whether it is advisable for individuals to attempt what even 
the proper authority cannot enforce?’ On the first of these questions I am 
anxious to remark that I did not appoint,—I did not attempt to appoint. I 
exhorted, and I exhorted only.¢ This will be seen by the notice, of which you 
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* The Editor would ask his excellent correspondent whether there is any proof 
of this. 

+ The Editor need not here repeat the expressions of his respectful feeling towards 
Mr. Girdlestone. But may he ask whether there is any rea/ difference made out 
here? A public appointment is, in fact, only an exhortation, for compulsion cannot 
be used to make men fast, go to chureh, &e. &c. Is not the effect of a public and 
national humiliation destroyed by each pastor thus appointing a fast when he pleases ? 
But, far more, will not much evil be done where, under similar circumstances, one 
pastor appoints, and another refuses to do so? Is it not quite certain that con- 
scientious men may often differ on such points, and that on oceasions of public 
inicrest they will almost certainly do so? A declaration of war, for example, may 
be looked at in very diVerent lights. One who thimks it undertaken in vindication 
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have a copy below ;* and which was signed by myself, by my assistant curate, 
and by the officiating minister of a district church in the parish. And in this 
distinction lies the force of the reply which I venture to offer to your second 
inquiry. It is desirable for a minister to exhort his parishioners to every | 
good work in due season, however little he may be able to enforce it. Our 
office is persuasion, not compulsion. We are bound to see that our exhorta- 
tion, especially in any uncommon case, is not likely to be dishonoured by 
universal neglect. We are bound to observe in all things that wholesome 
discipline which redounds to the advantage of the many, though it may 

rove sometimes unwelcome to the few. But, within these limits, we may 

ave services and sermons in the church any day in the year that we think 
fit. We may exhort our parishioners to any method we think best for 
their spending their time, any day, and every day, at home. This is all 
that we attempted in the notice you alluded to. And it may perhaps be 
considered that the attempt was justified by very complete success. Our 
parishioners observed the day as we exhorted them. I have since joined with 
my brother clergy of the neighbouring parishes in a notice of the same kind, 
relating to a day of thanksgiving. I enclose it,t in the hope that the subject 
may prove interesting to many of your readers. And if it be true, as I think 
it is, that the daily service of the church, thus applied to passing events, might 
afford the clergy many excellent opportunities of enlarging their own influence 
for the spiritual improvement of the people, you will be glad to have pro- 
moted, by your casual inquiry, objects which I am persuaded are as dear to 
yourself as to one who is 


Very truly your’s, 
C. GIRDLESTONE. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ENDOWED CHURCH, AND THE 
QUADRIPARTITE DIVISION OF TITHES. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


REVEREND Sir,—I am desirous, through the medium of your Magazine, to 
offer a few observations on the advantages of an endowed church, and the 
quadripartite division of tithes. 
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war anti-christian, may appoint a fast. Our rulers too on this occasion have given 
us the fullest directions, and actually appointed a public fast, and various forms of 
prayer, to be used as occasions require. Of course, in a visitation like that of the 
fearful pest which afflicted Sedgley, the opening of the church every day must be a 
step, in the propriety of which every one would agree.—Ep. 

* “ To the Parishioners of Sedgley.—During the prevalence of Cholera we are 
anxious to impress upon our Parishioners that sickness is God’s chastening for the 
sin of man. We therefore exhort all to observe on this occasion a day of solemn 
fast and humiliation ; wherein prayers and alms may be offered for the sick, whilst 
the healthy give thanks that they are well, and they that have been ill for their 
recovery. For this purpose there will be Services, on Thursday next, September 
the 6th, in Sedgley Parish Church, at eleven in the morning, and three in the 
afternoon, besides the usual lecture at half-past six; and at St. James’s Chapel, 
Lower Gornall, at three in the afternoon.—There will be collections after each 
service towards the fund for the relief of the distressed.” 

+t “ The violence of Cholera having ceased in this neighbourhood, we, the under- 
signed, being officiating ministers of the parishes in which it has prevailed, do 
earnestly exhort our parishioners to observe a day of solemn thankfulness to Almighty 


God. And we give notice that our churches will be opened for this purpose on 
Tuesday, November 6th.” 
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Let these two questions be plainly answered: First, who are the gainers 
by an endowed church ? and, secondly, who would be the losers if she was 
stripped of her endowments? To each question, without fear of contradic- 
tion, the same answer may be returned—the laity. Of course it is not meant 
that the existing body of the clergy would not suffer by being deprived of their 
ecclesiastical incomes. Many have no other means of sustenance. They and 
their families would be reduced to beggary, and their sufferings would equal 
those which the clergy underwent in King Charles’s time,* when the storm 
swept throne and altar before it, as it bids fair to do now. But, setting 
aside existing interests, which the church reformers say they have no wish to 
touch, is it not clear that the laity will be the only sufferers if the meditated 
plunder of the church shall be carried into effect? At present the means of 
religious instruction and worship, and the administration of the sacraments, 
is offered to the whole body of the people for next to nothing. The poorer 
classes pay nothing except a half-crown fee for a burial, five shillings for a 
marriage, and sixpence for a churching ; and these are frequently returned to 
them. The richer classes, besides rather larger fees, contribute from 5s, to 5i. 
in the shape of Easter offerings.¢ It is undeniably true that, with these 
exceptions, the laity of England and Ireland contribute nothing to the main- 
tenance of the clergy. And as long as the clergy retain possession of those 
estates, whether in tithe or land, which our ancestors gave or bequeathed to 
them, no more is needed. But, strip the church of those endowments which 
cost the laity nothing, but are a source of profit to all through whose hands 
they pass, (it being notorious that if the full amount of tithes were exacted, 
which it would be if they were transferred to the state or to the laity, the 
rents must in general be redeemed, and the cultivators of land put to harder 
shifts,) what then would be the alternative for the laity? Either they must, 
out of their own pockets, provide a competent maintenance for the clergy (for 
men will not be found to “‘ preach the Gospel” if they, to whom they preach, 
will not enable them ‘“< to live of the Gospel”) ; or, they must consent to live - 
without the instructions and consolations afforded by the private and public 
ministrations of religion. Now, since, bad as the times are, men in general 
are not prepared to adopt the latter of these alternatives, the consequence 
of the spoliation of the church will be, that one of the first and most necessary 
items of every private man’s expenditure will be the maintenance of his 
religious teacher. 

Why, then, it will be asked, are so many persons desifous of seeing the 
church divested of her property? They who are clamorous for this act of 
national guilt may be divided into four classes. The first, and most numerous, 
are the dissenters; who, refusing to avail themselves of the ministrations of 











* See Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy. 

t One has heard affluent individuals in parishes where the clergyman (a gentleman 
by birth and education) was slaving from year’s end to year’s end for a pittance 
under 200/., congratulate themselves on their lands being tithe free, and on their 
paying no more to their clergyman than one guinea per annum. How strange is it 
that men, who would be ashamed to do what is mean and dirty in the other relations 
of life, can think all fair when God and his servant are concerned! In what other 
case would such persons condescend to accept the services of one who earned 
his bread by his labour throughout the whole year for one guinea? And yet their 
clergyman (as in this case) is generally as well born as themselves. ‘They can com- 
nt his services, if they need them, at any time of the day or night; they do 
use his services every week — at his hand do their children receive baptism — at 
his hand do they themselves receive the seal of their communion with their Lord— 
at his hand were they united to the partners of their bosoms—at his hand must 
their bones be consigned to the dust with Christian burial. Well may the clergy 
ask in the words of Scripture, “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
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the endowed apostolical clergy, have to maintain, out of their own pockets, 
the teachers whom they “heap unto themselves.” They have a two-fold 
motive for desiring to see the church plundered; which consists, partly of 
envy at seeing the laity of the episcopal church receive those ministrations 
gratis, which themselves are obliged to pay for, and partly of a vague and 
foolish hope of having some portion of the endowments assigned to them. 
The second class consists of the infidels, who desire to see all religion and its 
restraints (matrimony among the rest) cast aside. Among these may be 
reckoned those miserable statesmen and politicians who, when a country is in 
distress, expect to better it by an act of outrageous defiance of the Almighty, 
confiscating to secular uses the property set apart for the maintenance of religion, 
regardless alike of the threats and promises of Almighty God on this subject.* 
A third class consists of those who, being dissenters at heart, but having 
neither the courage to avow their sentiments, nor the means (how should 
they ?) of defending them, have hope that in a time of trouble and plunder 
they may slip out of her ranks unobserved, or with credit to themselves. Of this 
we have had already one or two instances; and if the clamour against the 
church be continued, we shall, probably, see many more; for when the wind 
blows hard on the threshing floor, the chaff must needs be scattered. ‘‘ These 
have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of persecution fall away.” 
A fourth class remains to be mentioned. It is, I trust and believe, a very 
small one, but far from uninfluential ; consisting of those landed proprietors who 
hope to receive into their own pockets some portion of what is abstracted 
from the clergy :—a hope as foolish as it is despicable. For can they suppose 
for an instant that the reckless politicians who must conduct the spoliation, 
or the thorough-paced revolutionists by whose power it must be (if at all) 
effected, will let the aristocratical landlords enjoy the fruit of their labours? 
No, surely. Every blow which is struck at the property of the church lowers 
the value of that of landlords ; and when the first is swept away, where will 
be the end of the fines and forced loans and exactions which will be demanded 
of the others, for the good of the state, for whose service it will at last be 
confiscated, and sold like that of the church. 

Let a few words be added respecting the quadripartite division of tithes, 
about which so much has been said, and so ignorantly. No one desires, or 
attempts to deny, that such was the original distribution of them.¢ Let the 
clergy be placed in the same circumstances that they were then, and it may 
be warranted that*not one in a hundred will murmur at the strict enforcement 
of that rule. Then, all the tithes were in the hands of the clergy; now, 
about one-half are in the hands of the laity. Shall the quadripartite principle 
be applied to the first, who dabour for what they receive, and not to the last, 
who do nothing for it? Not even a radical reformer would hold that to be just. 
This, however, is but a part of the difference. Then the clergy were exempted 
from all faxes. Let the clergy now be exempted from all taxes, and if it be not 
required (as who would wish it?) that they should augment the incomes 
of the Bishops, with a fourth of their poor pittances, they will gladly 


— ee 





* Malachi iii. 8, 9, 10. —‘ Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. 
But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation. Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse that there may be meat in mine house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the windows of 
Heaven, and pour you out a blessing. And all nations shall call you blessed.” 

+ The Editor has not ventured to alter the word. But he conceives that his 
invaluable Correspondent can only mean to speak of—not tithes—but the income of 
the Clergy before parochial tithes were known; for it seems as clearly proved as any 
point in history, that the quadripartite division never obtained after tithes, in their 
parochial form, were established. See the abstract of Dr. Newland’s work ina 
former number of this Magazine. 
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undertake that the full intention of the other division shall be accomplished 
by them, even reduced as their property is to about one-half. That is to say, 
that one-fourth of the ecclesiastical income of the clergy be applied to the 
relief of the poor,and that the churches and parsonages be maintained by them, 
according to the full meaning of the original purpose contemplated by setting 
aside another fourth for that object; and that, when all this is done, the 
clergy will still be better off than they are now. People speak as if they 
actually did not know the amount exacted from the clergy at the present time. 
But first let the matter respecting that sub-division of the tithes which was 
to maintain the church and glebe-house be fairly considered. All that 
was required was, that the parson, or owner of the great tithes, should main- 
tain the church and parsonage in sufficient repair; it was never intended that, 
when this was done, any surplus might not remain with him. Now all that 
was then required by this application is still done by the parsons. The 
chancels were the original churches to be maintained, together with the parson- 
ages, by this division of the tithes. When houses multiplied, and thereby the 
produce of the ground, and so of the tithes, was diminished, and the inhabitants 
required larger church-room, could it be in reason demanded that the parson, 
with his lessened tithe, should build and maintain a‘larger church edifice ? 
Of course not; and therefore no reasonable man ever thought of making 
such a demand. All that the parsons were bound to do, they still do. They, 
and they only, repair the chancel (the original church) ; they, and they only, 
repair the parsonages. Oh! but, some will say, if the repairs of them do not 
take the whole of the fourth part of the tithes, the people have a right to 
desire that the remainder of the fourth part should be applied fer the enlarged 
building which has been made for their accommodation. Without admitting 
any such right, let it be observed that he must be a luckier man than most of 
his brethren who does nof spend a full fourth of his net income upon his 
chancel and glebe. There are few whose bills for repairs and improvements 
do not greatly exceed that proportion. The truth is, that if the clergy, gene- 
rally, had not considerable private fortunes, it would be impossible for them 
to maintain their station in society, and the salutary influence which they 
possess among all the classes of their fellow subjects. It is the inequality of 
the distribution of the church funds which encourages persons of property and 
respectability to enter her profession. And by this means, sums of money are 
spent in the most retired, and otherwise deserted places, to four times the 
amount of what would be, if the ranks of the clergy were filled, as is the case 
in Scotland, by those who have no other means of maintenance. 

To return to the question of faxes to which the clergy are now liable, but 
were not when the quadripartite division of tithe was in force. It was said 
that, if they were now exempted from all taxes, they could afford to apply 
one-fourth of their ecclesiastical revenues to the poor, and yet be better off 
than they are now. ; 

This can only be clearly seen by a plain statement of figures in any given 
case. The following is the case of a small agricultural parish (East Horsley) 
in Surrey :— 

The net produce (taking no account of repairs of and 
and chancel, of fees and first-fruits at collation, and > £220 0 0O 
tenths; and including rent of house and glebe) is... 


If the incumbent were exempt from taxes, he would be richer by— 


Poor’s rate on tithe and glebe ...... £55 0 0 
Way ditto on ditto ....cecceccseeeeeeees 1 0 O 
Lice Gat Clk Ge: iccsncscroministine ” 0 O 
Glebe house and window tax......... 1010 6 
Total taxes on Living .......sceeeeeees 97 10 6 
Other assessed taxeS ...e.cscereeeseees is 0 0 


1510 6 
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Add these together— 
Net produce of living........... wo 220 0 O 
Taxes. ON AittO..ccscccccocccecccocce 97 10 6 








Gross produce ......0ss0eeesees wewee 317 10 6 

Deduct one-fourth to be applied 
to the POOr .....seeeeeeee seeveee } silane 
238 0 O 


This would leave the incumbent richer by 18/. per annum, besides the 182. of 
assessed taxes, to which in those times he would not have been liable. 

Thus it appears that, in this parish, a small agricultural one with barely 
hands enough to cultivate the land, the sum compulsorily exacted from the 
clergyman bears a proportion of one-fourth of the net produce, and considerably 
exceeds one-sixth of the gross produce. In most parishes, the proportion 
is higher ; but, if this be taken as an average, then the only difference between 
what the advocates for the quadripartite division of tithes would levy for the 
poor, and what is actually levied, is somewhere about 8 per cent. Let the 
declaimers go forth throughout the kingdom, and find, if they can, 100 
parishies out of the 10,000 in which the clergyman does not spend 8 per cent. 
of his ecclesiastical income upon the poor. They have our free permission to 
name them if they can find them. 

It is clear then that, notwithstanding the additional imposts* which have 
since been laid upon the clergy, in the shape of land tax, house tax, window 
tax, assessed taxes, and way rates, the division of one-fourth of their tithes is 
still applied to the poor; that the repairs of the chancels (the original 
churches) and houses, which was the object of the second division, are still 
maintained by them; and that the only alteration from the original quadri- 
partite distribution is, that the share which went to the Bishops, who are now 
provided for in some other way, remains with the parochial clergy, making 
some little amends to the body for the plunder and spoliation committed by 


Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
E. H. Nov. 10, 1832. A. P. P. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine.+ 


S1r,—The attention and taste of the public have been for some years past so 
much directed, and to a considerable extent successfully, towards a right feeling 
for our ancient architecture, that some remarks upon what I conceive should 
be the requisite qualifications of an architectural draughtsman may not be 
unacceptable to your readers. To those who can draw the observations may 
be of service, by making them more careful ; and to those who cannot, they may 
afford some proof that, for want of that power, they must always labour under 
very great disadvantages in endeavouring to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
their subject. Many, perhaps most of your readers, may be surprised to hear 
it doubted that our architectural draughtsmen are accurate; a few certainly are 
fairly so, and their labours are valuable; but they are a very few, and the others 
are inaccurate, sometimes grossly so, either from carelessness or ignorance. 
For the first cause there is no excuse, and the last has the same effect that 
would follow from a person unable to read attempting to copy a manuscript,— 


a ee 


* It may be added, that the repairs and building of the glebe house are now 
chargeable on vicarages as well as rectories. In Scotland, the landowners are 
compelled to repair and rebuild the house.—Ep, 

t This letter is so closely connected with Mr. Twopeny’s interesting letter in 
No. IX., that the Editor inserts it with great pleasure. Indeed, he will gladly give 
place at all times to communications connected with our ancient architecture. 
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he would not know an accidental blot from a letter, nor the importance of 
putting or omitting a dot to every ¢ and a cross to every ¢. 

The first thing I would impress upon every draughtsman is, that he should 
ever remember that he is in his drawing marking down a matter of fact; and 
that, therefore, he is no more at liberty to vary that fact by fancied improve- 
ments or restorations, or by carelessness, than an historian in his path would 
be warranted in pursuing a similar course. Let him carefully examine, and as 
carefully mark, every insertion made and other alteration the building may 
have undergone, in order to shew how much is original and how much not. 
In doing this, great attention must be paid to the construction of the work,—a 
point entirely overlooked by many, and much neglected by most. Denoting 
the construction of the building is, in truth, shewing the most important fact 
of the skill of the builder; and carefully marking the alterations and insertions 
is carrying on the history of the fabric, by shewing what has happened to it 
since it was built. I have not unfrequently seen in drawings the joints of stone 
work marked in a way in which it would have been physically impossible to 
put the work together. This attention to construction should also include 
attention to the material of the building, for where any alteration has taken 
place, there a different material has most generally been used. A 

Another duty to be invariably observed by the artist is, that he should take 
sections of every moulding about the building. It is, indeed, actually impos- 
sible to make a trustworthy drawing without such assistance, especially if a 
more finished drawing is to be afterwards made from the original sketch; the 
artist then forgets whether a moulding be a torus or a hollow one, whether an 
ogee or a plain chamfer, By taking sections, also, a power of minutely dis- 
criminating styles and their different periods is obtained, and the want of 
ability to make them I have ever found to be an insuperable stumbling block 
in the way of those persons who cannot draw. However much they may 
admire the work they look at, and however long they may look at it, this waut 
of power to delineate the forms they see invariably precludes the possibility of 
their knowing accurately what those forms are. The want of this power is 
most signally observable where the building has, as in many cases, been added 
to or finished at a period later than that of its original commencement, and the 
addition or completion is in its general features similar to the original work, so 
as to be an adaptation to it: an experienced eye will immediately detect that 
difference between the mouldings of the two parts, which another will either 
entirely overlook, or, if his attention be drawn to it, will be as entirely unable 
to comprehend. I would not here be supposed to discourage those who cannot 
draw from the prosecution of the study of architecture, I merely wish to make 
them, if possible, less confident of their knowledge of those forms which they 
see so imperfectly. 

In requiring from an architectural draughtsman so much care in the execution 
of his work, I do not mean that he should servilely mark every stone, or never 
restore any mutilation ;—as to the first, let him mark, and sometimes measure, 
so much of the masonry as will clearly indicate its general character; and as to 
the second, let him never attempt a restoration except where its correctness 
cannot reasonably be doubted, for if it is doubtful, he gives not a restoration, 
but, in lieu of the truth, his supposition, which, however valuable in his own 
estimation, is worth little or nothing to the rest of the world. 

It may not be amiss that I should give one or two examples of the effect 
produced by careless drawing. It is a very common error in drawing the flat 
two-centred arch which was in use in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
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by a slight deviation of the line at the spring of the arch, to convert it into a 
four-centred one— 


thus bringing down its date considerably above a century. I was once induced, 
from a drawing I had seen, to visit a house in Wiltshire, expecting to find 
windows of this form and tracery— 


they proved 


to be thus— 





at least one hundred and fifty years later in date than the drawing had led me 
to suppose. I might greatly multiply instances of these errors, but I think 
these two will suffice to show the importance of accurate drawing. 

This is not otherwise than a fair opportunity to notice a doctrine current 
among artists and architects, with which, probably, many of your readers may 
not be acquainted. It is the doctrine of many that where they have drawn 
any ancient building, no person seeing that drawing, and so obtaining a know- 
ledge of the existence of the subject, has a right to go and drawgit also, as 
though the first who drew it thereby obtained a patent right to draw the build- 
ing to the exclusion of all others. Neither do they, for the same reason, con- 
sider it fair, that on shewing the drawing to any one that person should ask 
where the subject is. It may be said that this contemptible selfishness affects 
only the persons who are guilty of it, and that they are sufficiently punished 
by its recoiling on them. True, it does recoil on them; for as they withhold 
information from others, others will give them none. But the rest of the world 
is affected, and very seriously, by this doctrine. Selfishness is but another 
name for dishonesty, varying in degree but not in principle, and this doctrine 
of exclusive right I have more than once known so to beset individuals, that in 
order to increase the value of their drawing, they have, on completing it, 
destroyed or so mutilated the original subject as to render it valueless to others. 

There is another doctrine still more extraordinary current among many 
architects, namely, that where any Cathedral or other ancient building is under 
their care, no person has a right to draw any part of it without their permission; 
and I once knew this carried to such an extent, that an artist was not permitted, 
in consequence of the orders the verger had received from the architect, to take 
a view of the surrounding country from the roof of a cathedral. This is little 
short of the Flemish Governor mentioned by Beckmann, who, upon some one 


erecting a windmill within his district, claimed a monopoly of all the wind in 
the province. 
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These, Sir, are my opinions and remarks, and as I am merely an amateur 
architectural draughtsman, I can have no professional jealousy to gratify or 
spleen to expend in committing them to paper. . For many years I have devoted 
my leisure hours to the execution of as careful drawings of such ancient build- 
ings as came within my reach, as my ability could accomplish; I may, there- 
fore, at least lay claim to some experience in the necessary duties of an accurate 
draughtsman. With respect to the other matters here touched upon, I think 
no one who claims to have any proper feelings can defend the doctrines I have 
reprobated, 

Your obedient servant, 
X. 





i 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


S1r,—One of your Correspondents (Philomathes) justly remarks that your 
Magazine promises to be the most practically useful of any. He then proceeds 
to make some inquiries respecting the manner of conducting Sunday Schools 
under certain circumstances, and in his postscript asks whether more oral in- 
struction and less reading would not be more efficient means. Now from 
my own experience I should say, decidedly. When I first came to my curacy 
and undertook the management of a Sunday School, I found several children 
who could repeat what is called the broken Catechism in addition to the sim- 
ple Catechism, but it was evident that they understood neither one nor the 
other, and I found it much easier to make them understand it by oral instruc- 
tion than by giving them any explanatory books. It is much the easiest and 
the shortest way, and I can add the testimony of a person whose schools 
(which he established) were perhaps as well managed as any in England. 

The questions put to children cannot be varied too much—which in printed 
publications is impossible. I found frequently that children who had merely 
learnt the simple Catechism understood it better than those who had crammed 
explanatory books without understanding them. Oral instruction, and the 
assistance of a few maps or prints explanatory of the manners and customs of 
the Jews, may be made more effectual than the reading of many books ; and if 
in addition Philomathes could establish a small parochial library for the use 
of the young after their day’s labour, containing amusing and instructive pyb- 
lications, it seems to me great benefit might ensue. I recommend what | am 
doing myself. By this method of teaching a degree of interest is excited in 
the childret® (no easy matter among an agricultural population) and the interest 
is kept up afterwards by the library. 

There is another letter signed by a “ Village Curate,” which I read with 
sorrow and shame. In this diocese (Chester) I am not aware of a single in- 
stance of the kind. Every minister, though alone, is required to give two ser- 
mons every Sunday, and here they have more work and poorer pay than, 
perhaps, any other diocese. Instead of reducing the duty, it has been here 
not unusual to add a third sermon, with evening service in the middle of the 
week, even where there has been but one clergyman. The villages in Lan- 
cashire are large and populous, and the occasional duty at least as heavy, pro- 
bably, as the “ Village Curate’s,” yet which of them would have made such a 
statement? How easily can we be persuaded to that which is agreeable to us 
and favours our indolence. ‘If you are in doubt respecting the propriety of 
doing or omitting to do a certain thing,” says some writer or other, “ do that 
which is least agreeable to yourself, and you will generally be right”—but I 
am trespassing on your pages. 

A Curate.* 














* The Editor has cut out a great deal of unkind and uncalled for reflection on the 
“ Village Curate,” who seems quite as zealous, as active, and as conscientious as 
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CLOTHING CLUBS—SUNDAY PAYMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—“S. E. V. J.” has most satisfactorily obviated one of the objections 
which I urged against the plan of a Clothing Society adopted and advocated 
by him, by stating that the school-room is the appointed place of receiving the 
contributions of the depositors. I had too hastily assumed that the place was 
the church; and I beg that S. E. V. J. will accept my apology for the injus- 
tice of my supposition. But still my objection as to the day remains in all its 
force, notwithstanding the ingenious defence which your correspondent makes 
of that part of his plan. I cannot yet concede to him that he is justified in 
making Sunday his day of receiving. If it were admitted that it is judicious 
and necessary to make attendance at the parish church on the Sabbath-day 
one of the points of good conduct, which should entitle a poor man to the 
privilege of being a contributor to the Clothing Fund, it would by no means 
follow, that we are doing right in requiring him to come and make his deposit 
on the Sabbath-day. We, ourselves, in receiving the poor man’s contribution, 
are influenced by a disinterested desire to promote his welfare, and if that 
were all that is to be considered, we are certainly so far free from blame; but 
since he, in bringing his money to us, is conscious of no other motive than 
that of doing a work beneficial to himself or his family, in a pecuniary sense, 
I maintain that, in so doing, he is violating the Sabbath, and, in this point of 
view, we too, who countenance and assist him, are incurring the imputation, 
which your correspondent confesses he should shrink from, of ‘doing evil that 
good may come.” And if I were to establish a Clothing Fund on your cor- 
respondent’s plan, I really should be at a loss to know with what words I 
should reprove one of my poor parishioners, if I should find him, after he has 
left my money-table, standing at another receipt of custom (the village shop 


the “‘ Curate,” though very probably not at all more so. But to say that a man is 
indolent beeause he prefers one method of teaching a village flock to another is quite 
preposterous. ‘* A Curate” may be assured that notwithstanding his fear of what 
the dissenters will say, there are few living men who can write two sermons worth 
reading or hearing every week, or one either, all the year round. They may write 
twenty such as are dashed off, preached, and published too, by all denomina- 
tions, without any trouble. It is a strong demand to make on any profession that 
it should produce 10,000 authors of any sort. Of course, no intention can 
be felt of damping the ardour of a young man. But sermons which are to do 
real good by their sound matter and clear manner, must be long thought of and 
well weighed, and it is not well to speak of them as things to be done “ nullo negotio.” 
In one respect “ A Curate,” indeed, is right ; for a dissenting paper has already laid 
hold of a “ Village Curate’s” letter, and said that dissenting teachers can preach three 
or four sermons per week. What then? If twenty dissenting papers say this, they 
will not alter human faculties or enable men to do more than they can. Doubtless, 
not four but fourteen sermons (so called) may be preached in a week. And what will 
they be? It is not that fine or very artful composition is demanded, but if thought 
and consideration are of any value towards effecting a purpose, it will not be so well 
effected where thought and consideration are not and cannot be given. 

As to one or two sermons being adviseable, that may be another matter. But sup- 
pose nearly the same village congregation to attend twice a day,—does any man main- 
tain that (except for the sake of abuse) the pastor, who in an earnest and zealous 
spirit should preach to them one sound Christian and practical sermon, and then 
should instruct them all in the afternoon by judicious and effective catechizing of the 
young, is to be accused of indolence, or that his flock will suffer for lack of instruc- 
tion? The Editor may add that, to his certain knowledge, a distinguished member of 
the Evangelical party, whose sermons were indeed first-rate in point of order, clear- 
ness, and effect, always sat down to the task of composition on Monday morning, and 
had rarely or never finished till Saturday night, though he had no other literary em- 
ployment and wasted no time.— Ep. 
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for instance), to make another investment, in exchange for some 

article of consumption, provided he was laying out his money in a frugal and 
economical manner. I might, it is true, in some degree, guard against the 
effect which I am apprehensive would be produced on the poor man’s mind, 
by a particular caution to him, that he must not suppose, from my receiving 
his money on the Sabbath, that he is justified in going and laying it out else- 
where on the Sabbath; but the circumstance that I judged it needful to 
caution him against such inference, would itself prove that I felt it to be a 
very obvious and natural one. I would take the liberty of asking your cor- 
respondent, whether, supposing his own Clothing Institution to be ever so 
well checked, and ever so watchfully superintended, he would think it advisable 
and safe that his plan should be adopted generally in our parishes? and, 
would he venture to recommend that it should be introduced into our towns, 
as well as into country villages? and, would he approve of the deposits to 
a Saving Bank or a Friendly Society being received on the Sunday? I am 
convinced that 8. E. V. J. cannot point out any essential difference between 
these cases in principle. 

With respect to the Act of Parliament which recommends holding parish 
vestries on the Sunday, it would be sufficient to shew that many observances 
prescribed even by English laws are at variance with the spirit and precepts 
of the Christian religion ; and, in fact, I conclude, that the enactment alluded 
to was judged to be inconvenient at least, if not inconsistent, it being now 
obsolete. My reply to the plea derived from the practice of collecting alms 
in the Scotch and Irish churches, and in our own, also, during Divine Service, 
is this, that such practice is dictated by charity exclusively, and therefore is 
clearly distinguishable in its principle from the one in question. 

[ am disposed to accede to all that your correspondent may have to urge 
as to the duty of encouraging a spirit of frugality and forethought in the poor; 
but the conclusion which my experience and reflection have brought me to is, 
that those virtues should be cultivated and drawn out more especially on week- 
days, and by arrangements, the details of which may be consistently atiended to 
on week-days ; and that, on the sabbatn, we shall be promoting the service of 
God and the best interests of our people, in the same proportion in which we 
can prevail with them on that day to lay aside the thoughts of temporal 
things, and to fix their minds on those which are spiritual. And I confess 
I think that ministers of religion, and all other friends of the poor, should 
conscientiously abstain, as far as possible, from breaking in upon those 
religious contemplations with which, we may hope, many of our humble 
parishioners return home from the house of God, by the interposition or 
suggestion of thoughts which relate solely to this present transitory world. 

I cannot conclude without assuring the gentleman whose opinions and 
arguments I have so freely controverted, that I have not written in any 
captious spirit, but am solely influenced by a love of the truth; and that 
though I differ from him very much in judgment in this particular case, | 
know how to esteem him for his excellent motives and intentions.* 

I remain, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient humble — , 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I am induced to take up my pen by the perusal of two or three letters 
in your last Magazinc—one concerning the establishment of a Bible Society 
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* In the next number, a letter from the original institutor of the Farthinghoe 
Club will be given. —Ep. 
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in connection with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge—the 
others relating to the subject of catechizing. It is impossible for any one to 
be more thoroughly convinced of the importance of catechizing than myself. 
That those sainted men who compiled our Liturgy considered it a main pillar 
of the Church, no one who studies the Prayer Book can doubt for a moment. 
Its advantages, however, I am inclined to fear, are not duly appreciated. That 
the system would conduce, in no small degree, if generally adopted according 
to the directions in the Rubric, to the kindling anew the love of many who 
have waxen cold towards our venerable establishment, I cannot but feel con- 
vinced ; and when | state this conviction, I am led in a great measure to speak 
from observing the effects produced. When catechizing the children of the 
National School, which I am accustomed to do occasionally after the second 
lesson at evening service, I have observed the most fixed attention, and a more 
numerous congregation than on the evenings I preached. Of its real value, | was 
reminded by the observation of a respectable old farmer, in a parish where I had 
resumed the custom, after it had been discontinued for a year or two, ‘lam 
glad, sir,” said he, ‘‘ that you have begun to catechize again. It teaches us all a 
great many things that we have forgotten, and ought to remember.” And so, 
indeed, it does, | most firmly believe. It teaches (nearly) all who would be 
ashamed to confess their ignorance, and are glad to be reminded in this indi- 
rect way of “ the things which they once knew.” I have not confined my 
labours to the National School, but have invited others to send their children, 
and have bad a large number of all classes, whom I have catechized on the 
Wednesday and Friday during Lent, after service, from the communion rail, 
and I have every reason to believe that the parents feel grateful for the privi- 
lege. Your correspondent (J. G. N.) does not appear to confine his examina- 
tion “‘ to some part of the Church Catechism.” I confess that I have a very 
great reluctance to depart from regular order, and therefore always make the 
Church Catechism the ground-work of my examination, and find that it will 
lead me to the explanation of any chapter in the Bible, from the creation and 
fall of the first Adam to the advent of the second Adam, and his triumph over 
sinand death. Mr. Editor, | love my Prayer Book. The more I study it, the 
more I see its excellences, and the more convinced I am of the utter futility of 
the objections brought against it. Most unwilling, therefore, am I to depart 
from any of its directions myself, and most grieved do F feel when I witness a 
neglect in some of the occasional services, and the strange perversions and 
omissions ventured upon by those who at their ordination have bound them- 
selves by a most solemn vow to adhere to it. And have I adhered to it? I 
confess to my shame that 1 have not. But I have begun some time since, and 
am gradually approaching to the letter of the Rubric. I am endeavouring to 
overcome by degrees the prejudices of my flock on some points, and I humbly 
thank my God, when I say, that I have been abundantly repaid for my perse- 
verence in this course. It may be observed, your correspondent appears to be 
a great admirer of the letter and of the forms of the Church. Yes, sir, I cer- 
tainly am. The spirit would soon evaporate if it were not held by the form. 
rhe Rubric is full of wisdom, and composed in the spirit of most perfect piety, 
and if it were but acted up to, we should speedily witness an increasing at- 
tachment to our truly apostolic Church. If any of your readers have not 
attentively considered the Rubric, let them read it through once more from the 
beginning to the end, and more particularly let them pay attention to the oc- 
casional services. And if they doubt about complying with its directions, let 
them read Bishop Mant’s excellent little work, ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Obligations 
Considered,” (and, by the bye, I would recommend every candidate for holy 
orders to peruse it,) and let them ponder well the following passage at page 
153 :—*‘ For such alterations in the prescribed service, or aberrations from the 
order of the Church, the excuses which have fallen in my way have appeared 
resolvable, either into the setting up of our private judgment above the 
authority of our rulers, or into a compliance with the caprice of those whom 
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we ouGHt ¢o conduct into the right way, instead of suffering them to seduce us 
into the wrong, or into a blind acquiescence in a vicious custom, or in the evil 
example of others, who, as well as ourselves, ought to have known and acted 
better.” Leaving this subject for the present, | beg to observe, shortly, with 
regard to the institution of the Bible Society, in connection with the iety 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, or | would rather say, perhaps, the 
extension of the operations of that Society, that there is a strong feeling in 
favour of it amongst many Clergymen of my acquaintance. For myself, not 
being able to reconcile myself to the idea of uniting with the Bible Society, on 
many accounts, I yet feel that I am neglecting a duty in not doing something 
for those who are afar off, and who are not immediately connected with this 
country, and that I would willingly double my subscription if such a plan were 
adopted. Upon the same principle, would not a gradual extension of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts be advisable? De- 
pend upon it, if it were once known that the Governors only waited for an in- 
crease of their funds so do this, that they would not be without liberal assis- 
tance. 

In order to make the public better acquainted with the value of these 
Societies, a popularly written tract, giving a history of them, might be placed 
with very good effect on the lists of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Many a subscription has been lost from a total ignorance even of 
the existence of such Societies. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
A Parisn Prisst. 
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A Word for the Church, consisting of the ‘True Churchman,’ and ‘ The High 
Churchman vindicated :? Two Charges, by Bishop Hobart; with an Appen- 
dix of Authorities, &c., by G. W. Doane, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Boston, U.S. 1832. ‘ 


The Gospel in the Church ; a Sermon at the opening of the Annual Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. By G. W. Doane. 
Boston, U.S. 1832. 


Mr. Doane says that where High Churchmen and High Church notions are 
attacked, ‘“‘the true objects of attack are the distinctive principles of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The plan of the warfare is to attack them to 
greater advantage under an odious name.” He claims a careful and candid perusal 
for his admirable friend Bishop Hobart’s statements, in two of his charges, on 
behalf of these calumniated men and opinions ; and the writer of these lines, 
having long felt (and indeed expressed — the wish that these excellent 
documents were made more publicly known, cannot but offer his warmest 
thanks to Mr. Doane for the task he has undertaken ; and, like him, would 
fain ask all who consider the High Churchman as a miserable bigot and 
no Christian, to see what is his belief before they condemn it. Mr. Doane 
has done a great service by collecting into so small a compass, in the Appendix, 
such weighty authorities, of all ages, in favour of the notions held by High 
Churchmen, as to the necessity of, first, a succession of the ministry, and then 
of its succession in the bishops. 

They who are unfortunate, or perverse, or ignorant enough to hold what 
are called High Church notions in this country, will, under all the obloquy to 
which the maintenance of their opinion exposes them, derive no small comfort 
from finding those principles maintained with so much power, so much zeal, 
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and so much true Christianity, as is displayed by Bishop Hobart and hw 
excellent friend and editor, in a country where no charge of secular induce- 
ments can be brought forward against them, as is too often the case here, 
though such charges can never alter the truth of opinions, or do any credit 
to those who resort to such a style of argument.* 

Mr. Doane’s sermon (on the Responsibilities of Churchmen) is, both in 
soundness of principles, in fervour of piety, and in eloquence, a composition of 
a very high order indeed. And fervently must every one who, like Mr. Doane, 
remembers that Churchmen are entrusted with ihe Gospel of Christ, and en- 
trusted with it in the Church of which the distinctive characters are marked 
out in the Gospel, and who remembers what awful responsibilities fall on the 
holders of such a trust, rejoice to see men like him placed in stations where 
they will at once plead boldly the cause of the Gospel Church, in spite of tem- 
porary unpopularity (if such should await them), and remind those who enlist 
themselves under her banners of the solemn obligations which such a connection 
imposes. The history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America becomes 
every day more important and interesting, and it is fervently hoped that the 
pressure of temporary matter will ere long so far subside as to allow this 
Magazine to devote proper attention to it. 





Suggestions respecting the neglect of the Hebrew Language as a qualification for 
Holy Orders, &c. &c. By R. W. Jelf, B.D., Preceptor to H. R. H. Prince 


George of Cumberland, and Canon of Christ Church. London:  Riving- 
tons. 1832. 


Mr. Jevr begins with a very strong statement indeed—viz., that “avery general 
ignorance, even of the elements of the Hebrew language, prevails among the 
great body of the English clergy ’’—that the majority of them will, he presumes, 
be ready to admit it—and that he shali therefore assume it as a fact. There 
is little doubt that this is an overstatement, and assumptions are not advisable 
in such matters. There is a great deal moreover afterwards in these pages, in 
which one is not at all inclined to agree. Mr. Jelf, for example, holds 
out as one great inducement to the study of Hebrew, that the German Divines, 
who now despise the English, will then esteem them more highly. Now, in the 
first place, (not to observe that this is a motive which is really hardly to be held 
out on such an occasion,) the notions entertained by far too large a part of the 
German theologians are not such as to make it a matter of any consequence to the 
English clergy whether the Germans esteem them very highly or not. Were ail 
the English first-rate Hebrew scholars, and yet supernaturalists, they would 
still stand sadly low in the good opinion of too many distinguished Germans. 
Besides, according to Mr. Jelf’s own shewing, the Germans form their notions 
on wrong grounds, and it would be an idle attempt to try to set yourself right 
with men, when perhaps the more right you were, the more wrong they might 
think you. What is meant is, that the German Divines chuse, like Mr Jelf, 
to assume that all the English clergy are ignorant of Hebrew, in spite of all the 
positive proof to the contrary, which they could ever have, if every country 
clergyman was an Hebraist. If he were, he would not be a writer. Foreigners 
can only judge from writers; and there has always been a large body of 
distinguished Hebraists among the writers of our church, nay among her 
prelates. If the Germans do not condescend to look at the works of Arch- 
bishops Magee and Lawrence, Bishops Jebb, Burgess, Marsh, Middleton, and 
Stock; Archbishop Newcome, Bishops Horne, Horsley, and Lowth; Arch- 
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* The Editor begs to take this oceasion of mentioning a full and detailed account 
of the claims of the church minister to attention, in a sermon called “ The Visible 


Church considered,” by R. W. Hutchins, B.D., preached at Archdeacon Wilkins’s 
Visitation at Newark, 
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bishop Secker, Bishops Hare, Kidder, and Walton ; if they know nothing of 
Kennicott or Durell, Lightfoot or Castell, Parkhurst, and the whole Hut- 
chinsonian School, their contempt cannot be helped; and if they do, it need 
not be cared for. But it would not be worth while to go on with a long 
list of names; it is only necessary to ask Mr Jelf, how many English writers 
on Theology, known at all to the Germans, there are (not, of course, including 
sermon writers, or essayists) who have not shewn at least an attention to 
Hebrew. ‘That they have not all written expressly on the subject is true, 
and therefore it is not easy to tell how far their acquirements go. But 
incidental remarks shew, at least, some familiarity with the subject. Mr. Jelf 
again will perhaps be surprised to hear that the whole of the first edition of Pro- 
fessor Lee’s Grammar (a very expensive volume too, and not fitted for mere 
beginners) consisting of 1500 copies, is sold, and another edition published. 
The republication too of many other elementary works, such as Bythner 
and Kobertson,* of Professor Stuart’s large Grammar, and the sale which 
German elementary works have found, all tend to shew a wide attention to the 
subject. And although, of course, no one can contend that all these books 
are bought by clergy or students in divinity, yet most men will be inclined to 
infer that a pretty large share goes amongst them. 

What has been said, however, goes only to shew that Mr. Jelf and the 
Germans are not entirely just to the English clergy, but by no means to 
oppose Mr. Jelf’s views, or to hold out in any degree an excuse for those who 
do not comply with his earnest and energetic call. The thing especially 
advisable, in the way of Church Reform, is to’ raise the standard for the 
acquirements of the clergy. What might not be true of individuals will be 
true of a body, that the more they know of their profession, the better they will 
discharge its practical duties, and the less inclined will they be to any pursuit 
whatever which does not harmonize entirely with it. If the study of Hebrew 
and Greek were only an occupation for idle hours, well and wisely would it be 
enforced on students in divinity, in remembrance of Bishop Hacket’s remark, 
that “idleness” is (in small places) ‘the country curate’s scandal.” But 
remembering what books are written in these tongues, and how sad it 
is that he who undertakes to teach others shall not be able to say of his 
own knowledge that what he tells them is in those books, can really be found 
there, it is quite impossible not to join in Mr. Jelf’s warm recommendation 
of the study of the language of the Old Testament, and not to thank him for 
it—Mr. Jelf feels (in accordance with the principles laid down in this Maga- 
zine) that a Presbyter ought not to admonish the Bishops, and he therefore 
somewhat amusingly admonishes ‘he Bishops’ Chaplains to require Hebrew in 
their examinations for orders. No doubt their Lordships—Chaplains—will 
take Mr. Jelf’s exhortations in good part. 





Remarks on the Principles adopted by Bishop Lowth in correcting the text of the 
Hebrew Bible. By J. Rogers, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Exeter and 
Rector of Mawnan. Oxford: 1832. 


Tuts tract came very appositely to the hands of the Reviewer of Mr. Jelf’s 
pamphlet just as he had finished reading it, and does not seem to be quite a 
confirmation of Mr. Jelf’s statement of the almost universal ignorance of 
Hebrew prevalent among the English clergy. 

Mr. Rogers, who is not resident in any university, but is a country divine, 
discusses with much learning and acuteness the principles which guided Bishop 
Lowth in his corrections, and shews with great success that the principles 

‘which ought to be adopted are (1) that no actual alteration of the Hebrew text 
ought to be made from conjecture alone ; nor (2) from ancient versions solely ; 





* The new edition is now as scarce and dear as the old one. 
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nor (3) without the authority of Hebrew MSS. or editions. After establishing 


these rules, Mr. Rogers proceeds to consider Bishop Lowth’s corrections of the 
Psalms and of Isaiah in detail. 





Explanatory Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Rev. John 
Penrose, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London : 
Rivingtons. 1832. 


Every thing from Mr. Penrose’s hand requires and repays attention. This 
little volume was delivered in the shape of afternoon sermons to a small 
country congregation in Lincolnshire; and it is one among the thousand 
proofs which may be brought forward to refute the notion that high literary 
attainments do not turn away their possessor’s thoughts from the discharge 
of the ordinary duty of a village clergyman. We have here a man who is 
almost the only English writer now living on the great and difficult subject of 
ethics, giving us the fruits of his pastoral labours in one department, viz., that 
of expounding scripture to the uneducated. One thing cannot fail to strike 
every one who looks at this book, that Mr. Penrose never fails to understand 
what is the point requiring explanation in each parable or history, and never 
avoids it. On almost every one there will be found valuable and manly reflec- 
tions, and the purest Christian ethics. The volume might perhaps admit of 
improvement for quite uneducated people by the explanation being made rather 
longer and fuller, and some of the phrases a little more simple and familiar. 
But it will be a very useful volume to the young parish minister, especially 
where he wishes to fit himself for catechizing, and therefore to present to 
himself the scope of each scripture history or parable clearly and shortly. 





Assize Sermon at Salisbury, March, 1832, 3rd edit. yee 
Assize Sermon at Salisbury, July, 1832, 2nd edit. } By the Rev. F. W. Fowle. 


Born these sermons were printed at the request of the judges before whom 
they were preached (no very common compliment) and other persons in autho- 
rity, and the importance of the subjects—National sin visited by punishment, 
and the Abuse of liberty, especially that of the press—as well as the ability 
and eloquence with which they are treated, fully explain the request, and the 
remarkable circumstance of single sermons running on to a second and third 
edition. 

It will be a great satisfaction if this brief notice (all which space allows) 
shall bring them into yet more general notice.* 





A Manual for a Parish Priest ; being a few Hints on the Pastoral Care to the 
younger Clergy of the Church of England, from an Elder Brother. Fourth 
edition. London: 1832. 

As this edition contains an avowal of the author’s name (Mr. Sawbridge), it 

is almost a duty to record it, and to take the opportunity of pressing this most 

excellent manual on the notice of every clergyman. 





Sermons, by the Rev. Plumpton Wilson, LL.D., Rector of Ilchester. Vol. II. 
London: 1832. Pp. 432. 


Mr. WILSON states that the object of these sermons is “ to trace the relation of 








* The Editor regrets very much that it is occasionally impossible to notice single 
sermons, however well deserving notice ; and it is quite impracticable to go back to 
those which were published before the Magazine commenced. This will, we trust, 

2 deemed a sutticient apology for passing over several which have been very oblig- 
sagly sent to him, 
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every work of God to time; the relation of every age of time to the gospel ; 
and the relation of our soul through the gospel to each beloved Spirit that is 
now in a distant and angelic state of existence,” (Ded. p. v.) As an example 
we may mention that, in sermon II., Mr. W. tries to shew that “ it is con- 
sistent with the revelation of nature that there should be vast tracts of space 
for thousands of years uninhabited—that spiritual life is comparatively rare in 
the visible universe—its transit brief—its change rapid—its duration on earth 
as little to be predicted as its appearance,” (p. 60), and “ to trace the relation 
of the soul to the inhabitants of the heavens fiom the recorded history and 
angels during the earlier regions of the world, and from the angelical qualities 
developed in the human character under the influence of the gospel.” (Ibid.) 

From this sketch the nature of Mr. Wilson’s object may be seen. It is 
better adapted for essays than sermons ; and, we think, in fact takes that form. 
The language is somewhat inflated, and consequently not well adapted for the 
kind of metaphysical discussion which is constantly introduced. With Mr. Wil- 
son’s practical sermons we are, however, much pleased; for example, sermon 
IX., on Christian humility, is very good itself, and calculated to do much good. 





The Duty of Christian Humility as opposed to the pride of Science; a Discourse 
preached before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, June 24th, 
1832. By William Mills, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. 

Tuts is a sensible and valuable discourse. A sermon on this subject is annually 
delivered in consequence of a benefaction by Mr. Masters, and it happened that 
the Sunday appointed for the purpose this year occurred immediately after the 
meeting of “the British Association for the Advancement of Science.” We 
need no other support to our opinion of its value than the fact that it was 
published at the request of Professors Buckland and Sedgwick. 





Morning Discourses, addressed to the congregation of Christ Church, Birmingham. 
By George Hodson, M.A., Archdeacon of: Stafford, late Minister of that 
Church. 

Tuese Sermons are earnest and affectionate addresses from a Christian. minister 
to his people, on several most important subjects of doctrine and practice. 
They are chiefly practical, and some of them are very excellent. We are not 
inclined to be hypercritical, but we cannot help thinking that the title of the 
ninth and tenth sermons, “ The doctrine of justification explained and vindi- 
cated,” is rather too comprehensive. It is asserted in them that we are justified 
by faith, and this assertion is vindicated against the objection that makes void 
the law; but we look in vain for anything like explanation or any clear state- 
ment of the sense in which the word justification is used. We think that the 
illustration from the case of David in the ninth sermon is the least happy part 
of it, and that the quotation from Psalm cxxx. 1—4, “ There is forgiveness 
with thee that thou mayest be feared,” requires some consideration before we can 
deduce from it that David’s “ views of the divine mercy were awful in propor- 
tion as they were distinct and deep,” because, without dogmatizing on the 
subject, we incline to believe that the word in the original rather refers to re- 
ligious reverence towards God, than to fear of him as an awful being. Be this 
as it may, we only throw out the hint for the author’s consideration, and assure 
him that if we did not think there were very much in the volume to praise, we 
should not have noticed so trifling points of disagreement. 





The Last Days of our Lord’s Ministry ; a course of Lectures delivered in Trinity 
Church, Coventry. By Walter F. Hook, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, &c. &c. 
London: Duncan. 

Tus is a volume which makes a Magazine Reviewer bitterly regret the narrow 
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limits to which he is confined, and which prevent him from doing justice to the 
work, or his own feelings towards it, by extracts and remarks. If eloquence, 
and fervour, and piety, and high principle, and learning, as sound as it is ex- 
tensive, can command respect, Mr. Hook will certainly enjoy it in no small 
degree. For although this volume contains, not addresses to a learned audience, 
but the discourses of a parish minister in his parish church, it displays all these 
ualities in no common degree, and must make every reader earnestly wish 
t Mr. Hook may give him speedily opportunities of improving his acquaint- 
ance with a writer so certain to benefit all who read his works. 





Christian Courage ; a Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By J. H. Batten, D.D., &c. &c. 


Dr. Batten may be assured that this Sermon will put every one exceedingly 
out of temper with him. For here, instead of a rapid, hasty, ill-considered, 
ill-constructed sketch, dashed off on Saturday evening—and such things are, 
and are published too, without any possible good to preacher, hearer, or reader— 
we have a subject well chosen, well examined, well considered, well treated ; 
and the composition so pure, and finished, and scholar-like as to be an absolute 
rarity in these days of haste and slovenliness. And all this being so, and Dr. 
Batten having, beyond all question, a whole drawer full of such sermons, with 
malice prepense he gives us one instead of one volume at least. If he wishes to 
restore good humour, let us have the volume as soon as possible. 





Reasons for Attachment and Conformity to the Church of England. By the 
Rev. R. Meek, Curate of Yatton Reynell and Castle Corner, Wilts. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 

Mr. Meek is, as he tells us, one who, after being a dissenting teacher, has 

conformed to the Church of England, and has been admitted to her ministry. 

In this volume he gives his Reasons, and it is a very delightful contrast to the 

miserable and malignant effusions which have proceeded from the pens of some 

of the persons who have lately left the church. There is the best and most proper 
and Christian feeling and expression of that feeling towards the body whom 

Mr. Meek has left, and very full and ample proof in the powerful arguments 

brought that this step and change was not lightly taken, nor by one who 

would act without reasons. The book is to be most cordially recommended 
to the notice of dissenters, and, indeed, to that of churchmen, as containing on 
the whole an excellent summary of the reasons for an establishment, and for 
the English establishment, for episcopacy, a liturgy, and that of the church in 
particular, and a view of the claims of the church and the unlawfulness of 
separation, as well as for excellent answers to most of the popular objections 
to the services of the church, the King’s supremacy, &c. &. Mr. Meek quotes 

Owen’s remark, that if the Rulers of a nation settle that as rulers they had 

nothing to do with religion, God would soon shew them that he had nothing 

to do with them as a nation, and Baxter’s declaration that he saw nothing in 
the liturgy and book of ordination of the Church of England, which should 
make it unlawful to live in peaceable communion with it—and they are both 
awkward remarks for men of the present day to deal with. The Reviewer 
thinks Mr. M’s observations—on ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” on the 
security given by the church against Socinianism, by her public services and 
requirement of subscription, on the charitable spirit in which the whole ser- 
vice is framed, (viz., on the supposition that it is framed for Christians) and 
finally his observations on the necessity of outward union—most excellent, and 
hopes they will be generally read. 

Mr. M. is wrong in saying that the Waldensian Church is, and always has 
been, episcopal. It has certainly ceased to be so for along time. What is 
said by Mr. M. on regeneration is, at all events, moderate and sensible, and 
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will give no offence to any one. All will agree that on one side, as even 
William Law, the highest of high churchmen, says, a sacrament is void of all 
efiicacy if the conditions on which its efficacy is promised are not fulfilled. 
And on the other, what Mr.M. observes cannot be denied, that at least “ infancy 
forms no barrier either to the communication or reception of regenerating 
grace.” 

The Bishop of Salisbury, who ordained Mr. Meek, must feel no little 
satisfaction at having gained such a minister for the Church. 





The Protestant Episcopal Pulpit; a Series of Original Sermons, by Clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Published Monthly. New York 
Philadelphia, and Boston: 1832. 

Tuts series is to be very warmly recommended by those interested about the 

branch of our church established in America. It will give them sincere plea- 

sure to find so many powerful, eloquent, and sound divines in the pulpits of her 
church, and to know that their exertions are rewarded by wide and rapid in- 
crease of the Episcopal church. Among the sermons already published is one 
of the lamented Bishop Hobart’s, very characteristic of him. It may be 
fancy, but among the younger American divines, the Reviewer thinks he traces 
the influence of Bishop Hobart’s mind and style. It would be in vain here to 
attempt entering on so wide a subject, but the comparison of the style of the 

American and E nglish pulpits would be very interesting. The difference is, 

perhaps, not very great, but it is marked. To the Reviewer, it appears to con- 

sist in the Americans being somewhat bolder, and less reserved in their use of 
some of the stronger figures of rhetoric, the apostrophe particularly, which they 
often use with great advantage. 





The Harmony of Religious Truth and Humaa Reason. By J. H. Hinton, A.M. 
London : Holdsworth and Ball. 

Mr. Hinton will excuse a Magazine Reviewer who 1s compelled to go to work 
without circumlocution, but means no disrespect to a person of serious and 
thoughtful mind. Mr. Hinton’s work is one on the simplification plan, 
Pulpits, he tells us, speak generally a language very different from the truth, 
and a new era of religious truth is coming on. All this, as it appears, 
means that the difficulties attending the consideration of the fall, original sin, 
and the precise condition of man’s moral nature since the fall, are not to be 
tolerated, and Mr. Elinton solves them all. ‘The whole turns on one text: 
“Tn the day that thou eatest, thou shalt surely die.” Hence, argues Mr. H., 
it was not intended that if Adam broke the covenant he should have any 
posterity, and so his posterity cannot be involved in his sin. The paradise 
covenant and its curse expired together, and a new one was entered into. No 
man suffers from original sin or any part of Adam’s transgression. He is 
now under a new covenant; and, as God certainly never requires from any one 
what he cannot do, and as he does in his law require obedience and moral 
conduct, it is clear that man is able of himself to obey God and practise 
morality, There is no proof from revelation or reason that man’s capacity 
to act morally was destroyed by the fall; and, in fact, the loss of capacity 
can never be a reproach any more than the loss of an eye or a leg. 
It is evil propensities, with a power of doing right, which are a ground for 
reproach. All this is very simple to be sure, but is it true? It is des- 
perate divinity which rests a whole system, opposed to universal belief too, 
on a single text, and that text one which has been as fully considered 
and commented on as any one in the Bible, and taken always in a 
different sense from Mr. Hinton’s. The fact is, that, as in many other 
cases, the negative steps are very easy, the positive ones very hard. Mr. H., 

for example, maintains that all the evils which are retained from Adam’s 
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sin are not laid on us penally, but for the purpose of salutary discipline, 
and are only subservient to purposes of mercy. This is in pp. 137, 138. 
In p. 139, we find that every human creature disregards and violates 
moral motives, that the whole race is depraved, and that the mischief 
originated with our common father ; in p. 140, that there is an entire aversion 
of man to his Maker; and, in p. 149, that the loss of holy bias lowers man 
from the angel to the fiend. What all this means, the reviewer does not 
exactly know. Mr. H. repeats perpetually that man can do his duty, but 
will not ; and then he protests against being thought to lower the office of God’s 
Holy Spirit; but really it is difficult to understand this system. Man either 
can or cannot do his duty without the Spirit. If Mr. H. says he can, but is so 
terribly depraved that he never will, and that he must have the help of the 
Spirit, his whole system seems to be merely playing tricks with words. There 
is a great deal in the rest of Mr. H.’s book which appears to the reviewer 
quite as open to objection as this; but it is not worth while to enter on the 
rest till we get over this tp@roy Yevdoe. It need only be remarked that there 
is (not intentionally on Mr. H.’s part, for he seems to be a very serious man) 
a strong want of reverence towards the Creator. ‘‘ How worthy,” says he, 
‘*is our Creator of the station he fills! He does not allow others to dictate 
his measures, or interfere with his conduct! &c. &c.” 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library; Vol. X. Travels and Researches of Alexandier 
Von Humboldt. Condensed by W. M‘Gillivray. 


Tue Edinburgh Cabinet Library certainly far beats all its competitors in the 
art of presenting sound and useful information in a condensed form. Here, 
in 424 closely printed pages, will be found, not a superficial sketch, but really 
a very valuable history of Humboldt’s travels, with very many of his scientific 
statements, details, and tables. This is no idle reading, and if all the libraries 


were like this Edinburgh one, they would not increase the superficial class of 
readers. 





The Microscopic Cabinet of Select Animated Objects, with a Description of the 
Jewel and Doublet Microscope, Test Objects; &c., (and a Memoir on the 


Verification of Microscopic Phenomena, by C. R. Goring, M.D.) By Andrew 
Pritchard. London: Whitaker and Co. 


Tuis work is entitled to the warmest praise from the extreme beauty and 
accuracy of the coloured plates, and the very interesting and full description of 
the objects. The first thirteen chapters, descriptive of various insects, animal- 
cules, &c., submitted to the microscope, are full of interest; and the chapter on 
test objects is most curious. To the young, this must be a most valuable 
present, and in a higher view, as illustrating the advance of microscopic science, 
(so to speak,) it is very valuable. Mr. Pritchard should, in his next edition, 
either give a glossary of all his hard words, or see whether bad Greek cannot 
be sometimes supplied by good Saxon. An aplanatic Engiscope is, no doubt, 
very clear to learned persons like him and us; but to the young and unlearned 
reader, what can such words, and carnassial, and fifty others, convey ? 





The Amulet ; a Christian and Literary Remembrancer for 1833. Edited by 
S.C. Hall. Lomlon: Westley and Davis. 


The Juvenile Forget-me-Not ; a Christmas and New Year’s Gift or Birth-day 


Present for 1833. Edited by Mr. S.C. Hall. London: Ackermann, and 
Westley and Davis. 


Tue first of these pleasing volumes contains no less than seven charming 
engravings from pictures of first-rate merit by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The 
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Golden Age cannot be praised too much. The literary part is of no common 
merit. Lord Mahon’s History of the Cross, Mr. Tennyson’s Poem, and those 
of the author of Corn Law Rhymes, as well as several others, (one by Mrs. 
Opie,) deserve particular mention. And in the second of these volumes, 
Gainsborough’s Going to the Well, and Hopner’s Sailor’s Wife, are most 
charming engravings indeed. Poor Dr. Walsh’s tale My Dog Quail, the 
Settlers, and the First Weavers, are all excellent papers. Both volumes seem 
to be perfectly free from any thing objectionable in spirit or tendency. 





Christmas Tales. By W.H. Harrison. An Annual for 1833. Jennings and 
Chaplin. : 


Tue tales in this volume have some interest (especially the Autobiography of 
an Ugly Man), and appear to be free from anything objectionable. The 
language is a little conceited—the embellishments are very good—and the 
medallion of Sir Walter Scott is very beautiful. 


Memorials of Oxford: Historical and Descriptive Account of the Colleges, Halls, 
Churches, and other Public Buildings. Edited by J. Ingram, D.D., President 
of Trinity College; with Engravings by J. Le Keux, from Drawings by F. 
Mackenzie. No. I. Oxford: Parker. London: Tilt. 

Tuis is really a most valuable publication. The name of Dr. Ingram will 

sufficiently vouch for the excellence of the literary department of the work, 

while Mr. Le Keux’s name would be almost a sufficient recommendation of a 

work without letter-press. The present number commences with the Cathedral 

of Christ Church, and contains an exquisite view of the outside, a beautiful 
plate of the chapter room, perhaps one of the most interesting and curious 
rooms belonging to any of our Cathedrals, and three admirable wood cuts of 
various defails of the Cathedral. The letter-press contains a very excellent 
account of the Cathedral, and some very just remarks on its value for the 
student in architecture.* How all this can be given for the sum of one shilling 
it is difficult to guess. But so it is, and the only explanation must be the 
certainty that every Oxford man will purchase it from local attachments, and 
that its excellence must find it many purchasers in the public at large. May 
Cambridge speedily receive the same honours ! 





Portraits of the Principal Female Characters in the Waverley Novels. Chapman 
and Hall, Strand. 


Tus publication does great credit to all parties concerned in it. There is so 
much purity in the delineation of these characters, and, as it appears to us, so 
much happiness in the conception of them, as do great honour to the eminent 
painters from whom they proceed—Mr. Chalon, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Faulkner, and 
Mr. Bentis. If we could find any fault, we should say that Mysie Happer is 
elevated a little too much. Remembering how pure and chaste is the con- 
ception of female characters all through Sir W. Scott’s novels, we feel sure 
that if the future numbers keep the promise of this, and do justice to that 
conception, as we doubt not they will, the work will be one most acceptable to 
all families, different as it will be from the meretricious representations which 
disgrace so many modern works, and disgust every decent person who looks 
into the windows of a print shop. 





ne 


* The learned author of two papers on architecture in this Magazine has dwelt 
much upon this Cathedral. 
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CATHEDRALS. 
(From His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Charge. ) 


* I must not however forget that I am now speaking to those, who, though 
in another capacity they may be charged with the cure of souls, appear in 
this place not as parochial ministers, but as the members of an Ecclesiastical 
Body, which from its connection with a Church, the highest in rank as it is 
the first in antiquity in this kingdom, is eminently distinguished among those 
corporations which add much to the dignity, and, I may venture to say, to the 
usefulness of our national Establishment. Our forefathers, though they well 
understood the nature and value of a simple and spiritual worship, were of 
this opinion ; and while they abolished useless foundations, and expelled from 
their Churches the gaudy decorations and ceremonial pageantry which diverted 
the attention of the people from the proper objects of devotion, they deemed it 
conducive to the honour of God to preserve many Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, with ample endowments, under the keeping of bodies of Clergy, to 
whom, from their qualifications and circumstances, the due performance of the 
service, and the care of the fabric, might be safely trusted. Regardless of the 
opposition which they had to encounter on this head, the monarchs and states- 
men of those days were not to be moved from their purpose. In a later age, 
when these sacred edifices had been profaned and defaced, the Clergy dispersed, 
and the property alienated, by fanatical fury and rapacity, the Government, 
though under strong temptations of avarice, and having little to fear from 
resistance, continued to act on the same principle. It would indeed have been 
little to the credit of a nation so highly favoured by Providence with temporat 
blessings, to have seized on revenues which had been appropriated to the 
service of God by the piety of less opulent ages. And I trust the time will 
never arrive when either religious prejudice or philosophical theory, or avidity 
concealing its baseness under pretences of public good, will be suffered to 
triumph in the destruction of these Establishments. But the members of such 
bodies must never forget the duties attached to their station, or the relation in 
which they are placed to the Church at large. The objects to which you are 
particularly bound to attend might be collected from the nature of the Esta- 
blishment, if they were not specially determined by the statutes. The general 
purpose is to exalt the honour of God, and shew forth his majesty with all the 
impressive solemnity which can be imparted to prayer and praise, by voices 
and instruments in sublime and harmonious unison, assisted by the effect of 
an architecture as far above ordinary buildings in style and dimensions, as the 
simple greatness of nature is beyond the works of art. In the first place, then, 
it is required, that the service should answer in all points to the highest con- 
ceptions of a fervent devotion; that the incense of prayer, the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, should daily be offered in the temple; that in the celebration of worship 
there should be nothing unsatisfactory to the eye or the ear of the most 
sensitive piety, and no lack of solid argument, of scriptural doctrine, or Chris- 
tian morality, in the pulpit. The next point which requires your care, is the 
sustentation of the fabric, which, notwithstanding the massiveness of its con- 
struction, being exposed to the action of weather and time, can neither be 
maintained in its beauty, nor preserved from decay, without repair. But the 
awful solemnities of religious worship, and the magnificence of the structure, 


ee 





* The whole of this passage relating to the Cathedral Establishment was omitted 
when the Charge was delivered to the Clergy of the several Deaneries. 
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by no means complete the idea of an Establishment designed to be worthy in 
every respect of the Divine Majesty. Your constitution embodies a number of 
persons, of different ranks and with different duties, entitled to benefits in 
various proportions, and of diverse kinds. Whilst some are invested with 
dignity, and charged with the responsibilities of government, the rest have 
their several functions, subordinate indeed, yet not without honour, in the 
service of God. Nor can we overlook the appendant foundations for the relief 
and comfort of the aged, and for the education of the young. An Establish- 
ment so constituted, if rightly conducted in all its parts, will present a picture 
of order cemented by charity, of authority administered with gentleness, and 
obedience yielded with pleasure, without pride on the one part, or discontent 
on the other, the highest providing for the good of the whole, and all in grada- 
tion contributing their proportion of service, till the measure of duty is full. 
Another object of such foundations is the exercise of hospitality and bounty, 
remote alike from illiberal parsimony, and wasteful extravagance, promoting 
the charities of life by social intercourse, and ministering to the comforts of 
the poor, as well by immediate relief of their wants, as by regular support of 
the Institutions by which provision is made for their spiritual or temporal 
necessities. Let it not be imagined that, in touching on these several heads, 
I mean to insinuate that any duty has been neglected, or that any admonition 
is necessary. I have mentioned them partly with a view of describing the 
benefits expected, and in great measure obtained, from these splendid Esta- 
blishments, and partly in compliance with the useful and laudable custom of 
calling our duties to remembrance on these solemn occasions. If there has 
been ever a time when a suggestion was needed from the visitor, I cannot 
suppose it to be the present, when I have before me the testimony of this 
venerable pile* to the liberality and piety of those who, regardless of personal 
interests, have planned and conducted the work of restoring it to its original 
beauty. May the hymn and the anthem never cease to resound through its 
clustering columns and vaulted roofs, whilst its lofty towers proclaim to the 
stranger who visits the land, that the present generation are no less sincere 
than their fathers in their veneration for the national religion! May it never 
again be polluted by the invasion of sacrilege, nor yield up to the spoiler the 
treasures which afford the means of its preservation! 


CHURCH REFORM. 
(From His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Charge.) 


At the same time I am far from insensible to the dangers which threaten 
our Establishment, nor can I view the position in which we are placed with- 
out serious concern and apprehension. In the Sister Island a plan has been 
organized for the subversion of the Irish branch of our Church by the general 
spoliation of its property ; and, humanly speaking, nothing short of determined 
support on the part of the Government can preserve it from utter ruin. That 
support has been given, and will, I trust, be continued, for the sake of the 
Protestant faith, for the sake of a clergy pre-eminent in learning and piety, for 
the sake of the population of Ireland, who are benefited, without distinction 





_* The amount of expenditure on the repairs and decorations of the Cathedral 
since the year 1822, when the larger works were begun, exceeds 29,0001 To this 
must be added the expense of rebuilding the Arundel Tower, for which purpose the 
Chapter is empowered by Act of Parliament to raise 25,0001. by way of loan. Of 


this sum, 20,0002. has already been borrowed, and the remainder will probably be 
required for the completion of the work. 
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of creeds, by the light of their example and the aid of their bounty, and who, 
when they are swept away, will at once be consigned to a perpetuity of igno- 
rance and error. I will not enter at length on this distressing subject ; but I 
could not pass without notice the cruel and unmerited sufferings of a great 
body of Christian ministers, with whom we are connected as brethren, by unity 
of faith, by sympathy of feeling, and by identity of interests. How soon the 
spirit of persecution and rapine which has seized upon them as its first victims, 
will avow its designs in this island, it is not perhaps easy to determine: but 
when we are sure that our enemies are employed with unwearied activity in 
collecting means and concerting plans of attack, we shall grossly fail in our 
duty, if with a conviction on our minds that the interests of religion, morality, 
and social order are deeply concerned in the preservation of our Church Esta- 
blishment, we make no preparations for defence. I am aware that in respect 
to the measures best calculated to meet the present emergency, and settle the 
Church on a secure footing, there is great diversity of sentiment. On a ques- 
tion of so much importance, and opening so many considerations both of prin- 
ciple and detail, it will not be expected that I should give my opinions at length 
on this occasion. Nor am I disposed to examine the merits of the various 
plans which have been proposed for the reform of the Church, the improvement 
of its constitution, the renovation of its discipline, or the regulation of its 
property. But I can truly aver, that from the hour in which I was called to 
an office, at all times of most awful responsibility, and more especially in these 
days of rebuke and peril, my attention has been fixed on the subject, with an 
earnest desire for the correction of abuses, and the removal of blemishes, yet 
with an anxious sense of the dangers attending a single false step. The Church, 
like all institutions under the direction of man, has unquestionably defects and 
imperfections. But that which at first sight offends, is not always wrong. 
Parts, which singly considered are pronounced to be faulty, may be found on 
a larger survey to possess a relative excellence, and to contribute by their 
bearings on the whole of the system to a beneficial result. A system again, 
far short of theoretic perfection, may be exquisitely adapted to the combina- 
tions of circumstances in this mixed state of things. In respect to the conduct 
of affairs more especially some allowance is necessary; and things really 
objectionable may possibly be altered for the worse, if we forget that perfec- 
tion in wisdom and virtue is not the lot of man. With these reflections 
present to my mind, and looking to the claims of our Church to just venera- 
tion, from the character of its Clergy, and the services they have rendered to 
religion, to liberty, and to literature ; from the beneficial influence of its prin- 
ciples on the institutions, the laws, and the manners of the country ; and from 
its prominent station as the bulwark of Protestantism in the Christian world, 
I am unwilling to hazard its safety by rash innovation, nor could I venture to 
act without full consideration of the probable consequences of any given 
change. These feelings have rendered me cautious, but, I trust, not inactive. 
Availing myself of useful suggestions from every quarter, | have made it my 
object not only to devise effectual remedies for real’ and acknowledged evils, 
but to remove all grounds of a dissatisfaction, which, whether founded in 
reason or not, has a tendency to defeat the success of our spiritual labours. 
And though my progress has met with obstructions from various causes, and 
especially from political excitement absorbing all other interests, I have seen 
nothing as yet to deter me from continuing my exertions in pursuit of the 
greatest attainable good, by the least violent methods. Whatever course I 
may take, I anticipate strong opposition, amidst the conflict of opinions which 
no man can have failed to observe who has paid the slightest attention to the 
various projects which have issued from the press in regard to the concerns of 
the Church. 
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AUGMENTATIONS, 
(From His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Charge.) 


The proper object of Ecclesiastical endowments is to engage in the service of 
religion a body of men respectable for their learning and piety, and exempted 
from the necessity of pursuing any secular calling, or resorting to any unworthy 
expedient for a livelihood. Had this object been kept in view at the Reforma- 
tion, a competence might have been secured to the Clergyman of every parish. 
But the property of the religious houses, which came into the possession of the 
Crown, was improvidently granted away, in total disregard of the rights of the 
people, without any care to provide for the fulfilment of the condition on 
which impropriate rectories were held, the adequate support of a minister: 
many cures were in consequence left in extreme poverty: and though since 
the Restoration much has been done to remedy this evil, by the appropriation 
of the first fruits and tenths to the augmentation of small livings, and still 
more by Parliamentary grants, the value of many benefices still falls short of 
the sums appointed by law for the salaries of stipendiary curates. Consider- 
ing this as a grievous misfortune in every point of view to the Church, I was 
instrumental in the last Session of Parliament to the passing of an Act, which 
empowers Ecclesiastical Corporations to charge their impropriate Rectories, or 
other estates, with annual payments for the improvements of livings or curacies 
in their own patronage, not exceeding a certain value. The relief will be partial 
and in most instances distant, as, for reasons which it would be loss of time to 
explain, such grants must in general be prospective, and can only take effect 
after the expiration of leases, which have often several years to run. But the 
measure is useful as far as it goes, and will enable the Church to set an example 
to the Lay Possessors of Rectories, which many of them, we may hope, will 
not be disinclined to follow. On the other hand, the provision for the Clergy 
in many instances affords more than is nece for their maintenance: nor 
can this be considered as a subject of regret, if among other advantages of 
liberal endowments, which I shall not at present touch on, it furnishes the 
means of exemplifying the true use of riches, and proving that charity, piety, 
and purity of morals, are not only compatible with the possession of wealth, 
but may be eminently shewn in the manner of expending it. At the same time 

I admit that misuse of the revenues of the Church, by immoderate accumula- 
tion, or lavish expenditure in selfish indulgence or ostentatious luxury, is to be 
reprobated as a gross desecration, amounting almost to sacrilege. Such in- 
stances may occasionally be found, but I believe are comparatively rare. On 
the contrary, there are few parts of the country which do not exhibit memo- 
rials of the munificent liberality of Ecclesiastics in ancient or modern times. 
In contributions to Schools, Dispensaries, Hospitals, and in general to all use- 
ful institutions and purposes, the Clergy, I am persuaded, do more, in propor- 
tion to their means, than any other description of proprietors: and were their 
incomes in all cases reduced to a bare sufficiency, the effect would be sensibly 
felt by those classes of society among whom the objects of charity are found.* 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD’S CHARGE. 


“Tne primary object that demands our notice, is the amount of the population, 
of which we have just obtained an account upon Parliamentary authority. 
The ratio of the increase in England at large has been about fifteen and a half 








* The Editor proposes to give many more extracts from this Charge in the next 
Number, but he hopes that it will be in the hands of every clergyman and every lay- 
man anxious about the Church. 
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percent. In my diocese, however, it has rather excreded that amount. The 
number for which we, with our brethren of the Peculiars, are responsible to 
God, appear by the Parliamentary returns to be 1,065,090 souls. An awful 
charge! if we adequately appreciate the infinite value of one immortal soul, 
and the degree to which its bliss or woe eternal may depend upon ministerial 
faithfulness and devotedness, or ministerial error and neglect. 

“If we look to the average, perhaps it would give little more than one 
thousand six hundred to each minister—a number, however, in itself forming 
almost too weighty a cure of souls. But, in practice, the extreme and 
unfortunate irregularity in the distribution of the population lays upon some a 
burthen, under which even the most zealous and devoted minister might be 
tempted to despair; while the comparatively light task assigned to others 
might seem to afford the careless pastor an excuse for inactivity and world- 
liness. The number of parishes and districts, with their appropriate churches 
and chapels, having a population exceeding one thousand five lontond within 
the diocese, amounts to one hundred and sixty-six: and if the whole mass of 
their inhabitants be divided by that number, it gives an average of about four 
thousand seven hundred to each church. 

“The scanty income of many such benefices is too often in the inverse pro- 
portion to the duty required; and therefore the pastoral work cannot but be 
sometimes inefficiently performed, to the serious injury of the church and 
people, or vainly attempted, to the ruin of the health of the minister. On the 
other hand, the remaining districts, which have upon the average only about 
five hundred and eighty, are many of them too small to give full scope to the 
exertions of an active clergyman. 

** But further—the souls committed to our care are not only too often out of 
our reach in consequence of their numbers, but also in consequence of the very 
inadequate degree of access afforded to them in the only place where our public 
ministrations can gain their attention. The answers to my queries assign a 
capacity for about three hundred and twenty th usand to the places of worship 
connected with the establishment. This would afford accommodation for 
considerably less than two-thirds of our population, if equally distributed. 
But, under the very different circumstances which the large towns and populous 
districts of my diocese present, the deficiency is far more than that which has 
been stated. In Birmingham, in spite of all that has been accomplished by 
successive most liberal grants of public money, not one-seventh of the popu- 
lation can be accommodated in our churches and chapels. In Derby, rather 
more than one-fifth; the same in Coventry, and in Wolverhampton not more.* 

‘The denure also of the sittings is another impediment to his labours. The 
very large majority of his people consists of the lower classes, and yet the pro- 
portion of the free sittings is rather less than one-fourth of the whole number. 

“« The attendance is, I grieve to say—though I doubt not in some cases very 
satisfactory—upon the whole but a painful proof of the effects of these various 
impediments. Its average bears the proportion of not much more than one- 
third to the capacity ;¢ and of the saving and permanent nature of the 


* “The crowded districts of Zeek, Tipton, Darlaston, and West-Bromwich, in 
Staffordshire; of Nuneaton and Foleshill, in Warwickshire; of Crich, Heanor, 
Tikeston, Mellor, in Derbyshire; and of Wellington and Dawley, in Shropshire; are 
some of them worse, and the others little better, provided than those mentioned 
above. 

+ “ Allowance must, no doubt, be made for the effect of the unhappy prevalence 
of that selfish custom in our Protestant churches, which too often confines the use of 
a pew to one family ; but, even after such a deduction, the actual congregations are 
still far below what they might and ought to be. 
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impression made by that attendance, perhaps the aumber of communicants may 
exhibit a still more trying criterion and testimony. Hardly one-fourth of those 
who do attend, and therefore one-twelfth of those who might attend, give even 
that external evidence and pledge of faith, and repentance, and devotedness to 
their divine Lord and Master—a grievous disproportion surely, even after a 
proper allowance for persons under age. 

«The next subject, to which the survey relates, connects itself particularly 
with the lower classes. It respects the weekly and Sunday Schools. And here 
I lament to state, that the number of children falls much below the proper 
average. It should be one-tenth : it is little more than one-thirteenth. Fifty 
parishes are said to be without any school at all! 

“The dissenting places of worship—usually, I apprehend, inferior in 
capacity to the churches—appear to be fully equal to them in number. The 
schools little exceed one-half : but I have little doubt that from the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate accounts, the latter are much understated. 

“The result of my questions here terminates: but the Parliamentary returns 
afford much additional interesting information. In the course of eight years, 
the number of non-resident incumbents is reduced in the proportion of about 
one-ninth, and yet the number of curates is somewhat increased. On the whole, 
there has been an increase of upwards of forty resident clergymen in the 
diocese. The number of churches and chapels, in which double duty was 
performed in 1823, was two hundred and sixty-three; in 1831, it was three 
hundred and fifty-four. This very essential benefit of double duty is therefore 
conferred upon ninety-one additional districts. Within that period twenty 
new churches have been consecrated, two entirely rebuilt, ten more have been 
built or are building ; (of which five will be consecrated during this Visitation, 
and I hope two more, at least, during this year ;) so that altogether, including 
the various enlargements which have becn made with the aid of the Society 
for Building and Enlarging Churches, since the year 1823, additional room will 
have been afforded for nearly forty-five thousand, which is deemed a fair 
proportion for at least one hundred and thirty thousand individuals. 

“Two churches alluded to in my last charge, in the populous mining 
district of Shropshire, are still, I grieve to say, in suspense, but not, I hope, 
quite abandoned; and a new church, for one of the most destitute parts of 


the outskirts of Birmingham is in progress, and will, I trust, be consecrated 
next year.’”’”* 


ADDRESS TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


“We, the undersigned, the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Diocese of Can- 
terbury— 

“Feel it our duty, at the present crisis, to come forward with a public 
declaration of our firm confidence in your Grace’s piety, integrity, and 
judgment; and of our readiness to co-operate in any measures which, after 
competent inquiry, may be found calculated to increase the efficiency of the 
Established Church, and to meet the sober and honest requisitions of public 
opinion, 

“If we now deprecate the advocacy of specific plans of Church Reform, 





* The Editor deeply regrets being obliged by want of room to cut out any por- 
tion of the remarks interspersed among these accounts, and hopes in the next Num- 
ber to be able to give the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry's opinion on the ecclesi- 
astical Discipline Commission, the observance of the Sabbath, state of manufactories, 
and Beer Bill. 


Vou. I1.— Dec. 1832. 3 


‘ 
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especially by the Clergy, we are actuated, not by a spirit of bigotted opposition 
to real amendinent, but by a conviction that truth and practical improvement 
will be impeded, rather than advanced, by impatiently forestalling the results 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

‘It is too much to assume, that no information can be elicited by the com- 
prehensive investigation now in progress. Therefore, until this information 
shall have been submitted to the public, any attempt of ours to lay down a 
system of Reform would be open to the objection of premature, not to say 
presumptuous, decision upon an imperfect case ;—it could serve no other pur- 
pose than that of enlisting prejudices and pledges on the side of defective 
projects ;—and it might be misconstrued into an evidence of our being more 
eager to be first on the tide of innovation than to form a sober estimate of the 
difficulties to be encountered, and of the remedies to be applied. 

“Nor is it more than common justice to your Grace, the Bishops, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that we should wait the completion of your 
labours, presuming that you are not indifferent to safe and practicable 
measures of improvement, when we observe you steadily approaching the 
subject by those steps which reason and candour evidently sanction— 
inguiry first, then judgment. 

“« With these views, we abstain from expressing any opinion on the mode in 
which the object of your inquiry may be best attained ; and respectfully offer 
to your Grace the assurance of our lively sympathy in your important under- 
taking—of our strong confidence, and of our cordial and dutiful attachment. 

“ We pray that, supported and directed by that strength and wisdom which. 
cometh from above, you may be able to render the Established Church more 
and more effectual in extending the Kingdom of Christ, and enlarging the 
influence of His Gospel over the hearts and affections of our countrymen. 

“ And we beg that your Grace will proceed, with the fullest reliance on our 
determination neither to shrink from labour or sacrifice in forwarding those 
sacred objects ; nor to be diverted by good report, or evil report, from with- 
standing unjust or mischievous innovations, whether they may originate from 
the delusion of those who may have mistaken the character and interests of 
the Established Church, or from the machinations of those who desire its 
destruction.’’* 





* “From this address,” says a corrrespondert, “the following conclusions may be 
drawn, not only respecting the clergy of the diocese of Canterbury, but perhaps 
generally ;— 

“1. They are satisfied to leave their case in the hands of the proper authorities, 
and do not desire the oflicious interference of those who have put themselves forw ard 
in a position to which they have as little title as qualification, 

“2. They do not want to be mocked with the form of a convocation, to which they 
know the people will never grant any substantial power ; and which will only form an 
arena for contention and ambition, or a theatre for ridiculous display. 

“3. They do not wish themselves to decide till inquiry has given tiem all the facts 
of the case ; and, of course, they would be obliged to their officious friends to use the 
same rule of forbearance and common sense. 

“4. They repel the oft-repeated calumny that they are averse to real improvement. 
They only wish first to know what is real improvement. 

“5. They will be no parcies, for the sake of a base popularity, or from fear of 
deluded clamour, to unjust or mischievous measures. They may be borne down by 
the strong hand of power; but they will withstand injustice and madness as far as 
they can, and by such honest and legal means as their profession and calling permit. 
If folly aad iniquity be perpetrated it will not be by their hands; but by the hands of 
those who choose to invade their province.” 

To this, the Editor must add, that the Times, labouring in its proper vocation, has 
resorted to its usual style of abuse of several clergy, whom it designates as the movers 


of this address. Although these clergy signed and, no doubt, fully concurred in it, 
they were not the movers or the framers of it. 
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REV. SYDNEY SMITH'S LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLOBE, 


Sir,—A paragraph has appeared in several of the London newspapers, which 
I shall be obliged to you to allow me to contradict through the medium of 
your paper. 

In this paragraph it is stated that the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Sydney 
Smith are occupied in drawing up a biil for a reform of the Church. 

I have not seen the Lord Chancellor for two minutes for the last twelve- 
month, nor ever communicated with him on the subject in the course of my 
life. 

I am occupied with no plan of reform, nor do I know any one who is so. I 
dare say there will be such a reform, and I think there a to be, but I have 
nothing at all to do with it. If it be effected by the present Administration, 
it will probably be done as men of sense and statesmen go about such great 
objects ;— if it falls into the hands of madmen and revolutionists, it will be a 
scene of robbery, villainy, and plunder. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
&. Combeflory, Taunton, Nov. 4. SypngeY SMITH. 


VALUE OF LIVINGS IN THE DIOCESE OF BATH AND WELLS. 


Tue Bishop of Bath and Wells states, in his recent work on Tithes, that the 
clear average value of all the benefices in his Diocese, on as exact a calculation 

; as circumstances would allow him to make, is little, if at all, above 200/. per 
annum.—(Leflections on Tithes, p. 23.) 
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BUONAPARTE’S GRAVE. 


‘Tuat the volume of nature is written in a language of great power and gentleness 
has been confessed in all ages, and the heart of man has ever been affeeted and made 
better by its instructions. In its more strongly'written pages, as amidst lofty moun- 
tains, it warms the soul to noble enthusiasm and unworldly feeling; at other times it 
teaches from the still surface of some breathless lake, a more quieting lesson of an un- 
anxious spirit and of happy rest ; while the buoyant liveliness of the mountain stream 
responds to all the gaiety and blessedness of a cheerful heart. The adapting spiritual 
feelings after this manner to natural objects constitutes one high excellence of poetry, 
and minds of genius have felt often and intimately this delicate communion; by the 
practice of it the senses are made tributaries to the heart and its affections, the bodily 
enjoyment is taken up into our moral being, and the outward man is brought, as he 
ought to be, into subjection to his higher and holier character. 
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‘‘ bear witness thou, 
O Mighty One! whose saving love has stolen, 
On the deep peace of moon beams, to my heart, 
The love of nature long hath been with me 
The love of virtue: That the solitude 
Of the remotest hills to me hath been 
Thy temple: That the fountain’s happy voice 
Hath sung thy goodness, and thy power has stunn’d 
My spirit, in the roaring cataract.” —WILson. 


This connection of the “lofty and the lovely forms of nature with congenial thoughts 
of grandeur and of grace in moral being,” is likewise one of the most powerful means 
of recovery from the thraldom and debasement of vicious habit; and by cherishing 
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this interchange we give, on the one hand, the highest interest and dignity to natural 
objects, and on the other, the senses supply cheerful exercise and instructive admoni- 


tions to the heart. ‘This influence is incidentally referred to throughout the poems of 


Wordsworth, and to some of them it gives an essential plan and character. We 

are shewn the holy processes by which nature confers gracefulness and beauty upon 
her pupils, and makes “a lady of her own ;” or we trace the mode and power in which 
her forms assist the incidents of life in acting upon the stubborn and insensible soul, to 
soften, subdue, and convert it, and the Poet’s imagination has given unity, fulness, and 
distinction to truths which in some vague and less perfect form are often suggested to 
our notice. In a letter written from St. Helena, Napoleon is described “ as buried 
in a very romantic spot, situated in a valley. He would often stroll there to a spring 
of excellent water, and he several times said te Madame and Marshal Bertrand, ‘if it 
please God I should die on this rock, have me buried at this spot,’ which he pointed 
out near the spring beneath some willow trees.” How striking the consideration 
that he, whose life was possessed by the demon of an insatiable ambition, who listened 
to no remonstrance, and knew no happiness but in the sternness of pride and the turbu- 
lence of conquest, should have been awakened toa purer consciousness by the still 
smal! voice of nature in this forsaken spot; that the enjoyment and repose that lived 
in this modest and unobserved scene shot ild have brought a conviction to his restless 
and unbending mind, that princes and preachers and the wise of this world had tried 
so long and so hopelessly to produce. Nor did it come wholly too late upon him, if 
before death he were undeccived in the character of that evil genius that had so long 
misled him, and his he "art had felt the higher and purer nature of that spirit whose 


beauty and truth material objects had first taught him to believe in and to love. If 


things were so, then mi ight we refer to this gentle spot as a symbol of the happy 


variance of his last opinions with his long career of ostentation and violence, and, 
pointing to his grave, say in the words of Shakspeare— 


7” » 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 








CHURCH REFORM. 


So many important points remain 


to be spoken of, that it was intended to give a 
third paper 


on this suly et in the present number. But space is wanting, and the 


paper must be deferred ul ithe next month. In the mean time the Kditor cannot 
but bee to dircet his 1 erste a pamphiet on this important su! re ‘ct by the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. P al, which does him thi ‘est honour, not only by the 


ability which it displays, but far more by the noble, affectionate, and devout spirit 


which has dictated it. oy must the Editor neglect to mention anviher very brief 


pamphlet by a layman . H. Hull, Esq., and to request attention to the high 


principled views and powerful arguments by which Mr. Hull combats those who 
think that the laity are not to do their part in those arrangements fur the increased 
efliciency of the Church which they demand, and which ure to be made, if made, 
Jor their sake; and also to the very sound, wise, and Christian remarks on the ejee- 
tion of Christian ministers from the legislature. * 

On the other h and, there has appeared, since November 1, certainly very far the 
worst, most unchristian, and malignant work which has yet been put ff orth. It is called 
“ Safe and Easy Steps towards an Efficient Church Reform,” and professes to be by 
a clergyman,—a statemeut which the Editor will consider as a 1il el on the clergy till 
he knows the author’s name. This book is only not very mischievous, because the 
writer is a very weak man. His plans and propositions are wilder and weaker, 
indeed, than any which have yet been made, while they proceed on the same igno- 


rance or wilful disre: gard of existing civcumstances, and the same wilful defiance of 


justice and honesty. Llowever, wild and weak propos: ils are so entirely a matter of 





* By the way, how do Dissenters, who are very loud on this topic, defend the restless 
‘tivity displayed by so many of their ministers on political matters? How do they who 
repro>ate the interference of c vin ele tious, justi fy the interference of their own teachers ? 
At the last fssex election, for exen ple, what was the proportion of clergy and Dissenting 
eachers seea on the hustings ? 
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every-day occurrence now, that it would not be worth while to notice the work, 
except for the purpose of declaring war against the dreadful spirit which shines 
throughout every page. The prelates are all denounced as corrupt, and quite 
unable to originate any spiritual improvement, though they are obligingly teld that 
the gospel is still open to them; the Primate especially is marked out for the 
coarsest, basest, and falsest abuse; the universities are denounced as the chosen 
haunts of impurity; cathedral service is a vain and idolatrous worship; in short, 
every body and every thing which does not fall in with the writer's views, is at once 
denounced, in the grossest and most unchristien terms, as under the influence of 
wilful corruption, vice, and irreligion. No hesitation is felt about misstating facts, 
and none about misrepresenting arguments. If this is really the work of a clergy- 
man, and the author had a little more ability than fortunately he has, one such vio- 
lent and unchristian spirit in each diocese, indulging feelings so subversive of Chris- 
tianity, and expressing them, would do more to destroy the church than all the cor- 
ruptions of which he comp!ains. 

In the course of the last month Colonel Grey, the Premier's son, has announced 
the approach of a sweeping Reform in the Church, and, although young colonels are 
apt to talk loosely, this has not been contradicted. Colonel Grey announced that, 
in his extremely mature and wise judgment, such reform was absolutely necessary ; 
and another colonel ( Gardiner) has also announced to the county of Nottingham his 
extreme indignation at the prebendaries who draw 3,000 or 4,000L a year from their 
stalls and leave their curates to starve on 301. When one remembers that on one side 
(humanly speaking) the destinies of the church may be decided by gentlemen like 
these, and when, on the other, we find Dr. Lushington (who might know something 
about the matter) going down to prostrate himself before the persons to whom he 
has pledged himself as delegate, and, in order to gain their favour, telling them 
(aceording to the “ Morning Chronicle”) of the wonderful reforms to be effected in 
the next Parliament,* of 360 court’ to be abolished, with sinecure patronage to the 
amount of thousands (all, doubtless, to gain favour for the church as it is to be, not 
to injure it as it is, or as he represents it), and then trimming the boat by a paltry 
compliment tothe Primate, it is difficult to repress the feelings of indignation, rather 
than fear, which will arise. But if such measures are in contemplation, it is no 
time to talk lightly. May He who has ever yet protected the Church of England 
give to all her true members strength and courage to maintain their principles to the 
full, to yield nothing for fear or favour, which in their consciences they think 
ought not to be yielded, and having so maintained the right, to bear in patience 
and with Christian courage whatever trial may await them. 


THE DISSENTING JOURNALS. 


Ix the notices to correspondents last month, the Editor proposed to take some 
notice of the enormous falsehoods vended by some of these Journals against the 
Church, principally with a reference to the proportion of numbers between Church- 
men and Dissenters, This lust topic is not forgotten, and shall be attended to as 
soon as space will allow. Put in the mean time, instead of attacking these Journals 
and exposing their system in detail, the Editor will make a few remarks in reply to 
an article in the Christian Advocate, in which the Notice to Correspondents, here 
alluded to, was noticed. ‘Ihis article certainly shews (and it is the very first which 
the Editor has seen in the Christian Advocate respecting the Church, of which he 
could say as much) that the writer is not wholly a stranger, either to the spirit of a 
christian, or the feelings of a gentleman, though he has made no unnecessary exhibition 
of either in this article. But he does not seem rightly to understand the grounds of 
complaint alleged by Churchmen against such Journals as his. And these shall be 
here stated in the earnest hope, rather than expectation, that he will give them fair con- 
sideration, and (if he be the Editor of the Christian Advocate) regulate his future 
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* The opinions and representations of a person who is to be a delegate, and has resigned 
his own free judgment, are of little moment. But did Dr, Lushington (who has received 
so Many appointments from the bishops) tell the meeting that these reforms originated with 
the bishops and a comunission asked for by them, three or four years ago? andif he did not, 
how does he reconcile this to himself ? 
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proceedings in the way to which that consideration will, unquestionably, conduct his 
thoughts. 

Churechmen neither ask nor expect that Dissenters should not attack the Church, 
its doctrines, or its discipline. The questions whether any ritual, and if any, ours, and 
whether any confessions of faith, and if any, curs are advisable, are serious questions. 
Our Episcopal Government, again, as opposed to Presbyterian or Independent schemes 
of the polity and the actual state of our discipline and ecclesiastical laws, are very 
legitimate objects of debate. And, above all, the question whether Establishments are 
good or evil for Christianity, is one which is not only open to discussion, but ought to 
be discussed fully and freely. It is one of infinite moment, and it is one on which, 
though Churehmen have an interest, they will nevertheless be prepared to enter with 
as simple and honest love of ascertaining the truth, as on any other. It would be a 
libel, not on the Church, but on Christianity, to say or think that in any large body 
of Ministers of Jesus Christ, there are not plenty of men fully prepared to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of the religion they profess, as soon as they see that such sacri- 
fice will serve it. 

On these, and such questions as these, the Churchman expects to be attacked, and 
is ready to combat. Te makes no complaint, and can have no right to make any. 
These are his principles openly professed, and liable to be questioned by any one.* 

What he does complain of shall now be stated. If a million of Patriots, 
Worlds, and Christian Advocates, were to roll forth a torrent of abuse, yet more odious 
than they do, still they cannot alter or disguise the fact, that the Church of England 
is the most prominent and most illustrious of the Protestant Churches. Whether a 
Law Church is a good or a bad thing, it cannot be denied that in her Martyrs, her 
Liturgy, her Articles, and the glorious writings of her Ministers, she has given wit- 
nesses to the truth, such as noother Protestant Church can produce. Whatever may 
have been, or may be, her faults, this cannot be denied. Is it then seemly, or right, 
or defensible, that Journals, professing to be Christian and Protestant, and con- 
ducted principally by Teachers of Religion, should weekly pour forth against such a 
Church, and against her ministers, the most outrageous invectives and reproaches, in 
language which no one, professing even decency, ever thought of using before? ‘There 
is nothing base in motives, nothing wicked in conduct, nothing mean, selfish, or de- 
testable, which is not, without hesitation, imputed by these papers to the Clergy, as 
a matter of course. The complaint against the Dissenting Journals, then, is, tha 
they indulge in malignity wholly unchristian, that they indulge in it from envy, at 
the privileges given by the Establishment to its Ministers, and that, without further 
thought or sense of justice, they endeavour to inflame men’s passions against the 
Clergy by invective, not to convince them by reason. Twenty years hence, when 
the time of excitement shall be over, a simple collection, without note or comment, 
of the phrases and sentiments used by the Dissenting Journals and Magazines, re- 
specting the Church and Clergy, would, if it did not prove the victims of their 
obloquy to be right, effectually prove them to be wrong, and effectually preclude all 
argument on the part of those who should wish to shew that they have beeen acting 
a Christian part. ‘To such an extent indeed, and so systematically have these prac- 


tices been carried on, that the Kelectic Review, more than once, has complained of 


the ill-usage it meets with from Dissenters, because, although ready to attack the 
Chureh, conscientiously, in a fair warfare, it will not join in the system of reviling 
and abuse now earried on. It is presumed that no one will allege, in serious argu- 


* For example—in the Christian Advocat:, within this month, an attempt was made to 
answer Dr. Chalmers’ argument. This was quite fair and proper, though the attempt was 
very puny indeed, and proceeded from an entire failure in proline Dr. C's, argument. 
That argument it is unnecessary to repeat here. The answer was, that Religion ¢s one of 
the natural wants of mankind; and that they wi/l seek for it themselves. Now the fact is, 
that Dr. C. obviously assumes (and he is fully entitled to do so) that for the permanent main- 
tenance of Religion, there must be a Ministry, whether established or not. Dr. C.’s opponent 
does not see this. Now suppose it tobe true that Religion is a natural want of mankind, 
still ¢hat want would be supplied by the individual indulging in religious feelings himself, 
althourh ult mately they would be insufficient both for himself and society. This 
answer, therefore, merely arises from the answerer not seeing the whole of the case. Be- 
sides, the worst and most hardened and most ignorant are certainly they who most want 
Religion, and feel that want in any shape the least. Therefore, without a ‘Law Church,’ 
they who want Religion and its aid most will receive it least. 
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ment, his sense of the evils caused by Establishments, in justification of the attempt 
to get rid of them by any method, or to profess that the end sanctifies the means, 
although, without any doubt, this is the ground of action which these Journals have 
taken up. Neither will any one, surely, pretend, that if the means were better, the 
end is quite clearly desirable. Men may, on the whole, disapprove of Establishments, 
but the question is one of such extreme difficulty, and requires so much knowledge of 
facts, so much knowledge of mankind, and so much thought, that none but the mest 
conceited will pretend to have such a clear and decided opinion of it, as to justify 
unmeasured violence in attacking Establishments. Nay! to reduce the question 
from a general to a particular one, what sober man would contend that, if the ‘ Law 
Church’ were destroyed to-morrow, and each man left to chase and pay his own 
teacher, any one, or all, of the sects of Dissenters could meet the iask of supplying 
Teachers to the numberless places from which they must be necessarily withdrawn 
for want of support, when the ‘ Law Church’ was deprived of her means of paying 
them ? 

Reviling, then, indecent reviling,* both of the Church itself, and the Clergy as a 
body, and very many of them as individuals, is the first charge brought against the 
Dissenting Journals. If the y think ita right proceeding, be 1t so—of that the Christian 
world at ‘large will judge hereafter. If they deny it, let them examine their own 
pages, and blush for shame. A whole newspaper, of the size of the Patriot or Chris- 
tian Advocate, would not contain the sentences which might be selected from either 
within avery recent period, and which, if brought by any one Dissenting sect against 
another, would condemn it for ever. 

The next charge is this, that the style of conducting this attack is mean, base, 
and unworthy of any persons calling themselves gentlemen, Half of the charges are 
brought in this form, that a certain Clergyman gave a ball last week, or that several 


Clergy near the important town of ———— were seen at a cricket match, or that one 
Reverend gentleman, not au hundred miles from ———, was seen sporting, &e. &e. 


Now, without any circumiocution, the Editor begs to state, at least, his own belief, 
that nine-tenths of these storics are pure inventions; and that although the Editors of 
these Journals may not know them to be false, they do not know shee tobetrue. If 
they did, there cannot be the slightest doubt that they would give place, and time, and 
names. Whatisthere to prevent them? Sir T. Denman declare ‘d, mauy months ago, 
that there are to be no more prosecutions for libel; and, therefore, he who likes to 
accuse a public officer of anything scandalous has nothing to fear but bringing forward a 
false charge. ‘Thus it is not fear, and it is not charity, certainly, which prevents the 
disclosure of names. Besides this, if any Clergy do what is really scandalous, and 
cannot be restrained by decency or law, all their brethren will thank the Dissenter 

who publishes their names. jut to insinuate charges against nameless individuals, 
which cannot consequently be disproved or explained, can never be justifiable. If 
there is anything to accuse men of, they ought to be accused publicly ; and the aceu- 
ser, who not only hides his own head, but « ndeavours to blacken a party by charging 
nameless individuals with whatever crimes he pleases, can never command belief or 
respect. If the charge ought to be brought for constience sake, what are we to 
think of him who will not risk any inconvenience to himself in bringing it? Religion 
wants no such services as that, but rejects them with disgust and hatred, as the ser- 
vices of men who not only have no Christian spirit, but have not even the common 
worldly virtue of courage, or the common worldly sense of honour. Did the Dis- 
senters ever know the Clergy wage such a warfare against their Ministers, or ever 
publish a single instance or statement that a notorious Dissenting Teacher, in the 
populous town of ———, is accused of this; or an eminent Minister, not an hun- 
dred miles from ———, is accused of that? Besides all this, and to justify what is 
here said of the disbelief entertained as to these charges, it is well known, that when 
the Home Missionary Society declared that twenty-seven villages, near some town or 
other, were left without a: iy Clergy, and this Magazine not only asked for names, 


ee ee a ee ——Ey 


* Let it be remembered, that no eminence of station, and no purity of character, has saved 
its possessor from this indecent reviling ; that it has bees lavished on all ranks and degrees 
in a manner incredible before experience. Would it, before experience, have been believed, 
that one of these Journals would have acensed the present Primate, in the grossest langu: ages 
of being so busy in thrusting money into his chests as to be perfectly careless about his duties ? 
Who, or what, can expect to be spared after this ? 
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but offered to publish the names of the delinquent Clergy, and the Bishop who 
allowed their delinquency, the challenge was given in vain. After every equivocation 
possible, after hinting in this paper that villages might not mean parishes, and that 
consequently there might not be twenty-seven negligent clergy, and offering some 
other equally valid and honest excuses in that, not a single word was ever said as to 
the names of these delinquent clergy, nor the least hint attainable, whether the town 
near which this scandalous negligence was practised was East, West, North, or South. 

The grounds of complaint, then, against the Dissenting Journals are, not that they 
attack the Church, but that they attack it with indecent reviling, and with personal 
abuse of the Clergy; and that they frequently lay the foundation for these revilings 
in unfounded accusations against persons whom they cannot and dare not name. 
For proof of these accusations they may refer to any one Number of their own 
Journals, Let them desist from such unseemly practices, and attack the Church only on 
legitimate grounds, in fair and open warfare, and in a Christian spirit, and they shall 
never hear one word of complaint, nor receive any answer but one in a spirit as 
Christian as that which it is begged of them to exhibit. 

What has been said is plain and straightforward. ‘The Editor has chosen to speak 
in his own person, because he has no doubt that it will produce a ‘ torrens copia’ of 
abuse, and he has no wish to bring it on any one but himself. For himself, he is not 
afraid of being misunderstood or blamed by a single Christian among the Dissenters. 
The Eclectic Review has alre: idy declared the disgust felt by such persons at one of 
these Journals, at the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society and their practices; and the 
Editor has stated in this Magazine his conviction and satisfaction that all the most 
respectable Dissenters abstain from this warfare. Connected by relationship with 
many of very different opinions from his own, and having numbered amongst his ear- 
liest friends very many such, he can say with perfect truth that he entertains none 
but kindly feeling tothose who, however much they may differ, shew their difference in a 
christian spirit. Whether mea of another spirit may think well or ill of him, may abuse 
or praise him, is a matter of the most entire indifference to him. He has long been of 
opinion that a warfare which is as mean and cowardly as it is malignant, can be met 
only by defiance. If the Journals to which he has been alluding like to alter their 
tone, and speak more like Christian men, as they are here entreated to do, so much 
the better for themselves. If they do not, he for one begs to offer them the most 
full, open, and complete defiance. Whenever they are worth noticing and denonne- 
ing, (and it is not very often, ) he will speak of them as they deserve ;—they, on their 
part, may do their worst towards him. After all which they have said of men so far 
his superiors in every possible quality, as he can have no claim, so he has no wish to 
be spared. 


CANDOUR. 


From the Monthly Repository for November, p. 769. 


‘Many a deistical book is there which, however formidable its attack may appear to 
the pious Calvinist or Trinitarian, of whatever grade, affects not one article of the 
Unitarian’s faith.” After this, this Unitarian writer goes on to examine briefly the 
opinions of Lord Herbert, Blount, Woolston, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and Paine, and declares that although most of these objections are quite unanswerable 
according to orthodox notions, they do not touch the Unitarian’s faith at all. Cer- 
tainly not. ‘That one may * most potently believe.” But if a Trinitarian had said 
this of the Unitarians instead of one of themselves, it would have been thought a very 
equivocal kind of compliment. As it is, if the Unitarians are contented with this 
view, we Trinitarians are so entirely, and no more need be said; but it may be con- 


sidered as a ruled case, that deistical writers have no objections to bring against 
Unitarian views. * 


_ _ a ee Se _ ——— 


* This same “ Monthly Repository” seems a very strange kind of a book. There is in the 
November number an essay on Sir W. Scott's character passing in absurdity almost any thing 
one has read about him in any journal pretending to talents. “ He dwelt in the fading 
shadows of feudality, and was appalle: 1 at the growing glare of democracy,” Xe. &e . The 
writer and Mr. Bulwer must fight a duel, for this gentlem in says of Sir W. Scott, ‘* He knew 
not the people, and, as the people, | he loved them not.” Now Mr. Bulwer makes it Sir W. 
Scott's great characteristic, that he was the first who ever did justice to the people, and 
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GOOD TASTE OF THE ROMANISTS, 
(From the Catholic Magazine for Nov., p.702.) 


“* Nor that the priests are as bad as the parsons, not that they spend all their days in 
idleness, not that they get drunk and tell lies, and curse, and seduce other men's 
wives, as the parsons do.” The rest of the paper from which this is taken is in the 
same strain. And to this is added the following marvellous note by the editors :— 
“Our correspondent will perceive that we have taken some liberties with his letter. 
We have no very bigh opinion of the class of persons whom he assails; but we can- 
not lend our pages to the strong terms of denunciation of which, as a protestant, (‘ for 
it is to be observed this letter is written under the most ridiculous and ill-kept-up 
mask of a protestant’), we presume he thinks himself at liberty to make use. We 
recommend to him the principle contained in the line of Junius—‘ I will not call 
liar, jesuit, or villain, but perhaps, with all the politeness imaginable, I may prove 
you so.’"——-Eds. It was with some difficulty that one could trust one’s eyes and 
really believe that such a note was written, So the terms used in the delicate extract 
given above do not seem at all objectionable to the editors of the “ Catholic 
Magazine!” Some things, it seems, they left out, but saw no reason why this should 
not be leftin! Ofcourse remonstrance with persons who have not the feelings of gentle- 
men, is quite out of the question. We can only say, that the “ class of persons” 
alluded to must be deeply mortified indeed at not enjoying the good opinion of men 
so refined in taste and so Christian in feeling. 

The reason for which this notice is taken of the matter, is the wish to ascertain for 
what class of persons this “ Catholic Magazine’ (published at Birmingham) can be 
meant. Can any correspondent give us an account of it? Are the Editors priests ? 
Is it possible that the English Romanists of family can tolerate such people, such 
language, and such feelings as these? As to the erudition of the “ Catholic Maga- 
zine,” this paper will give some idea of it. To prove the “ plagiarism of the parsons,” 
the writer shews that Dr. Adam Clark, Arndt, the German, and a dissenter in 
Spitalfields, have borrowed from Roman Catholic writers!! Parson then means 
protestant ; and in p. 711, it is directly applied to a presbyterian minister ! 


SLANDERS OF THE PRESS 
From the County Chronicle, Oct. 9th.) 


In a parish chureh not a hundred miles from Chobham, in Surrey (remarkable for 
faithful and evangelical preaching), a sermon was announced for young persons, 
occasioned by the sudden death of two young females ; when, after a forcible appeal 
to the feelings of the congregation, on the important subject of religion, &c., the 
clergyman broke out into a most violent strain of invective against the inhabitants 
at large, assuring them, that his health, rest, and comfort were destroyed by the 
prevailing profaneness of many of the inhabitants, and abruptly concluded— 
** Reform! Reform!! under this word has been well nigh broken all the bands of 
social order!” 


‘From the County Chronicle Correspondence, Oct. 16th.) 


I am not an inhabitant of Chobham, in Surrey, but knowing the feeling of surprise 
and disgust that has been (I may say universally) excited in that place and neigh- 
bourhood, at a paragraph which appeared in your last, insidiously attempting to 
wound the feelings of the truly worthy Vicar of that parish, I cannot avoid exposing 
its falsehood, its malignant design being sufficiently apparent to any reader. The 
Rev. Gentleman, in the conclusion of his discourse, called upon his hearers to reform 


— their virtues as they deserved. Mr. Bulwer, by the way, pays exactly the same left- 
anded compliment to the mob which he so much admires, as this writer does to the unita- 
rians, his friends, for he telis us that Shakspeare could not endure a mob, and always painted 


it unfavourably, Remarkable indeed ! ther this goes most against Shakspeare's judg- 
ment, or the character of a mob, others must determine. 
Vou. TH Dee. 1882 3 
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their lives and conduct ; proving and lamenting the necessity of that call in the most 
impressive language. Surely, i may ask, is not this the solemn duty of the village 
pastor? It is, however, one of the signs of the present times—that his being a 
clergyman of the church of England is quite enough to call forth an attack ; and 
had he not been so zealous, he would, most assuredly, have been stigmatized as a 
“dumb dog,” &c. Indeed, in these “liberal” days, it must appear, that to the old 


axiom, “a king can do no wrong,” it must be added, “a parson can do nothing 
right.” 


ee 


ROMAN CATHOLIC TACTICS. 
(From the Nottingham Review, Oct. 17.) 


“We emphatically call upon our fellow townsmen to watch with unceasing care the 
proceedings of a party about the new burial ground. We announced last week, 
that our charitable neighbour, Mr. S. Fox, had given an acre of land for the burial 
of persons dying of the Cholera; we have reason to believe that strong efforts will 
be made to attach a large portion of land to it, in order to furnish a large cemetery 
for the parish of St. Mary; and that the whole will be consecrated together, and 
thus become the Fer-simrLe or THE vicaRk. Dissenters, mark this plan! the 
purchase-money must come principally from your pockets! Will you tamely allow 
a large sum to be voted in vestry for this purchase, and then pay for the reading of a 
service by a clergyman to the exclusion of your own ministers? A loan has also 
been talked of ; that is, to purchase land by loan. Loan! loan !! in these times of 
depression and distress, mortgage the parish property to borrow money to pay for 
land to be given to the law-established church! Never! it cannot be! That a 
fresh burial ground is wanting, cannot be disputed ; let, therefore, the dissenters 
come forth in a body, and have it secured for general purposes, that all may bury in 
it without distinction of sect or party. It is natural to wish for the pastor whose 
ministry we have been placed under, who has watched and prayed during the time 
of sickness and the hour of death, should also perform the last solemn office of 
Christian sepulture. We have a right that it should be so, and if we please, it may 
be. Arouse, then, dissenters, and watch vigilantly; the time is come when we shall 
have that inestimable blessing ‘‘ religious liberty,” but you must not be afraid of 
asserting your own rights. Birmingham has set an example at once patriotic, just, 
and magnanimous ; let us at least do our duty to ourselves.” 


This paragraph comes from a Roman Catholic Priest ! 


Archdeacon Wilkins, the vicar of St. Mary’s, has addressed a letter to the Rev. 
R. W. Willson, the Roman Catholic Priest of Nottingham, in which he says, “ The 
scheme of purchasing that particular parcel of land now contemplated for the 
new and extensive Burial Ground of my parish (and which it is imperative on the 
parish to provide) originated with, and is still carried forward by, the Dissenters, 
and, with only one exception, by the Dissenters exclusively. Why, then, should they 
be emphatically called upon to “‘ arouse,” and to “ watch vigilantly ”’—“ to come forth 
in a body,” to assert their rights,” rights which might be enforced, “ if they pleased ;” 
and to follow “‘ the patriotic, just, and magnanimous example of Birmingham,” in order 
to uphold “religious liberty,” where no attempt had been made to infringe it? I 
asked the opinions of several of the influential Dissenters upon it, when one and all 
condemned the writing as a wilful misrepresentation, and calculated to create wanton 
mischief ;— indeed, more than this, they affirmed that no Dissenter could have been 
the author of it, as he would scorn to make use of such a deception as was here 
practised. 

“I cannot, Sir, describe my unfeigned sorrow, or my feelings of honest indigna- 
tion, when, alas! I found that you were the author of this unnecessary and indiscreet 
appeal; I was, and am, exceedingly distressed to discover one, who in his address 
and demeanour appeared so mild and conciliatory, to be, in reality, so injudicious 
and violent. You, Sir, knew that the arrangement for this additional parochial 
Burial Ground had been made by the Dissenters and the Churchwarden, for you 
had silently heard them, in my presence, discuss the necessity and policy of having 
it, and the means they suggested for accomplishing that desirable object.” 

This is really disgraceful conduct ; but this assumption of a mask for the purpose 
of wounding the Church is too often, at present, the line of the Romish 
Chureh,— Ep. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES, 


The following letter from the Earl of Guilford to the Secretary of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, appeared in the Standard :— 


“Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter signed in the quality of 


Secretary to the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the revenues of the Church. 

“I have no personal objection to the publication of my private property in the 
Church (grossly exaggerated by the revolutionary part of the press), but my regard 
for public liberty is alarmingly invaded by an inquisition into the amount and nature 
of the property of individuals. If the annexation of service rendered it the property 
of the crown or the public, although freely bestowed by the original proprietors upon 
the sole condition of the peculiar service, all freehold possessions would be equally 
dependent and insecure. But such has not been the constitution of rights in this or 
any other country. ‘The condition being performed, neither the king nor the great 
lord has had the power to reclaim or alter the tenure of his grant. I also hold the 
maxim, that what Parliament has granted, Parliament may reclaim, to be destitute 
of justice and moral principle. But the property of the Chureh has not been 
granted by Parliament—only confirmed and pronounced inviolable by the authority 
of law. 

“ Fearing, on this account, the weight of precedent and custom in the establish- 
ment of a principle, I cannot consent to compromise my rights, except in obedience 
to authorities legally constituted. Were such a commission to be instituted by Par- 
liament, which I cannot contemplate as a probable event, IF must submit my civil 
liberty to the law of the land. But voluntarily to acknowledge the property of the 
Church to be public property, and, consequently, at the disposal of the public, whe- 
ther for the purpose of deprivation or distribution, in principle the same, would be, 
in my opinion, adereliction of duty. Assent to that untenable proposition would be 
implied in my atiswers to the proposed questions. 

“‘ I beg to assure the Commissioners that I am not actuated by a spirit of faction 
and contumacy, or disinclination to disclose my pecuniary concerns, in withholding 
the information required, but by a regard for public liberty and a sense of duty ; 
being convinced that the property of the Church, once admitted to be public, which 
I deny upon the authority of ancient statutes, and universal evidence of its endow- 


ment, would shortly cease to belong to it.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your very 


humble servant, 


* Oct. 30. GUILFORD.”* 





FALSEHOODS AS TO THE CLERGY. 


People sometimes imagine, that the complaints made as to the falsehoods respect- 
ing the clergy are exaggerated, and that they are only to be found in the mouths of 





® No one who has read Lord Guilford’s speeches in Parliament can fail to feel great 
respect both for his powers of argument and his acquirements. It is so much the more to 
be regretted that a man entitled to so much respect should have taken the view which he 
has done of the Queries from the Ecclesiastical Commission. Without examining his argu- 
ments, it will be sufficient to observe that Lord Guilford allows that he must obey the requi- 
sition of a Parliamentary Commission for the same information which he refuses now. Yet 
the particular arguments which he uses are as valid against the right of Parliament to inquire, 
as against the right of the Crown, if right means anything but force. Hence it appears 
that Lord G. is, in fact, rather disputing the propriety of the Crown’s inquiring, than able 
to maintain that the Clergy are in a position which can protect them from any inquiry. 
Surely such a distinction cannot be worth making. If Parliament wish for the information, 
Lord G. allows that, whether right or wrong, they can enforce their demand. Besides this, 
even supposing the full truth of all that he has said, is it not wiser to come forward with 
alacrity and give information which will certainly confound our enemies, than to stand on a 
mere abstract right of refusing information, when it is quite certain that the same vile spirit 
of obloquy which has already endeavoured to blacken the Clergy in every way, will find a very 
plausible ground for strengthening all its statements in this refusal of information. If unjust 
c are proposed in consequence of information given, let them be resisted to the death, 
but even where there is no right to demand information, it is very often well to afford it, 
and to afford it without reluctance.—En. Brit. Maa. 
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ignorant people. But the fact is, that they are propagated on a system, and that no 
arguments offered to the propagators will affect them. Indeed, one of the character- 
istics of the day is a perfect carelessness as to the real validity of an argument if it 
will tell. The value of falsehood is well known and acted upon. Argue with a man 
about tithes, and he has not, of course, a word to say to the plain fact, that the tithes 
now paid by a Dissenting farmer will be paid either by his successor, who may be a 
Churchman, or to his landlord, if a commutation took place, and the Church got land 
for tithes. Still, though he has not a word to say to you, he will go down to 
the Political Union or the hustings, and declaim about the hardship of a Dissenter 
supporting the Church, and paying money to it out of his pocket. Tell him what 
it has appeared in parliament that such a Bishop's income is, and he is silent to you, 
but he knows his object, and to the meeting he will go down and deliberately multi- 
ply that income by tenor twenty. To shew that such things are constantly done, it 
will be found in the Monthly Magazine for August, that the Bishop of London has 
one hundred thousand a year, and the Bishops altogether jive millions. Of course the 
writer of the article knew that he was writing a falsehood, and any one who has by 
chance (it can now only be by chance) seen the Monthly Magazine, cannot be sur- 
prised at finding this in a work which now supports the lowest radicalism in the 
lowest and most vulgar way, denouncing king, priest, noble, gentle, and, in 
short, every one of education and property in the kingdom, and recommending that 
they should be dispossessed by the most summary means possible. Still, odious and 
imbecile as the work is, this writer hopes to do mischief by these statements, and 
thinks there issome chance of it. Again (from the Kentish Herald of November 6) 
it appears that a certain Mr. Morgan, at Carmarthen, informed a great meeting of 
Dissenters, that while they had 100,000 places of worship, and the Church had only 
11 or 12,000, it had between 20 and 30,000 Clergy, two hundred millions worth of 
property, besides tens of thousands voted to Professors in Universities,* &c. &c. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Bristol (for Durham)  ...........cceeeeeeeeees October 7. 

Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral ... October 28. 

Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral .............s000e008 October 28. 

Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Eccleshall Church, November 11. 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Alibut, Thomas .................. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Bagnall, Edward...............+4. B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Barton, George ........s0e0.s00e M.A. — Brasennose Oxford Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Bellamy, Robert ..............20+ St. Bees Bishop of Bristol 
Brent, Daniel ..........000ss0000 B.A. University Oxford —_ Bp. of Peterborough 
Broad, John Samuel ,........... B.A. St. Edmund Hall Bp. of Lich, & Cov. 
Broadbent, Cornelius F......... B.A. —_ Brasennose Oxford —_ Bp. of Lich. & Coy. 
Buller, Anthony .............000+ B.A. — Oriel Oxford —_ Bishop of Exeter 
Clyde, James Burdon............ Bishop of Exeter 
Collinson, Richard ............... B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Edwards, Thomas Bennett ... Bishop of Exeter 
Hogarth, Henry .............200+ B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Hole, N. John Brassey ......... Bishop of Exeter 
Knight, David Thomas ......... B.A. Lincoln Oxford —_ Bp. of Peterborough 
Little, i cuihainimaennasibiuavee B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Lowthrop, Samuel.,............. Bishop of Exeter 
Nattle, William ................-. Bishop of Exeter 





ee ee ee 








* The fact is, that the nation gets from the University of Cambridge abore three thousand 
pounds a year for stamps on degrees, &c., and tte vur or five hundred to Professors. The 
()xford account is doubtless the same. The Universities will gladly give up what they get, 


if the nation will give up what it takes from them. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Ralph, James ........0.ccccccesess B.A, St. Edm. Hall Bp. of Lich. & Cov, 
Rapier, Christopher ............ B.A. Trinity Dublin _— Bishup of Bristol 
Rolles, Edward ............00000 B.A. Pembroke Oxford —_ Bp. of Peterborough 
Russell, Harry Vane ..,.......... B.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Somerville, Philip ............... Bishop of Exeter 
Spooner, Isaac,............eseseess B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Stracey, William Mountford... B.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Wetherell, Thomas May ...... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Bp. of Peterborough 
Whiddon, Samuel ............ .. B.A, Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Wills, Edmund ............0000 B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
PRIESTS. 
Bainbridge, Francis ............ B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Barker, William ............0c0.0- Bishop of Exeter 
RRs EINE inccinntisecsseneccene B.A. Queen's Oxford —_ Bishop of Bristol 
Pls SAUD dccnvnidensnsnnstense * BA. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bp. of Lich, & Cov. 
— ee Bishop of Exeter 
Carslake, William Hebert ...... Bishop of Exeter 
be B.A. Queen’s _Camb. Bp. of Peterborough 
‘ i, eer B.A. Exeter Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Drake, John Rudman............ B.A. Christ Church Oxford Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Ps POY. ccd sscnakivareesmiigs B.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Gould, Charles Baring ......... Bishop of Exeter 
Greville, Eden Septimus ...... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bp. of Peterborough 
Harman, James Woolley ...... B.A. Caius Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Bp. of Peterborough, 
Harvey, Lord Arthur Charles M.A. Trinity Camb. by let.dim. from the 
r Bishop of Norwich 
Bp. of Peterborough, 
Hasted, Henry John ............ B.A. Magdalen ‘ Camb. / by let.dim. from the 
Bishop of Norwich 
Hughes, Henry William ...... B.A. Lincoln Oxtord Bp. of Peterborough 
Johns, John White ............ Bishop of Exeter 
Landon, Whittington Henry... M.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Layny, Thomas . eccuecenssecces B.A. Sidney Camb. Bp. of Peterborough 
Lugard, Frederick Grueber. ... Bishop of Exeter 
Martyn, Thomas Waddon ..,.... M.A. Exeter Oxford —_ Bishop of Exeter 
Newall, Frederick James ....... Bishop of Exeter 
Plummer, Matthew  ..........+. B.A. Jesus Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Pye, Fras. Woolcock ..........+. Bishop of Exeter 
Rogers, John .......scccsseeceeeees Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Bristol 
Smith, William ............0000. B.A. Trinity Oxford Bishop of Bristol 
Snooke, Hargood B. ............ B.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Swann, Charles Henry ......... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Bp. of Peterborough 
Tatham, Arthur ............0..006 Bishop of Exeter 
Vidal, Fremeie ....ccrscsccscosesces Bishop of Exeter 


The Bishop of Worcester proposes to hold a general Ordination, in the Cathedral Church of 
Worcester, on Friday, the 21st of December next, (being St. Thomas's Day.) 

The Candidates for Orders are desired to send their papers by the post, under cover, not 
exceeding one ounce in weight, addressed to the Bishop, at Hartlebury Castle, near Stourport, 
on or before the Ist of December. The examinations will take place at the Palace, in Wor- 


cester, on the mornings of the 19th and 20th of December, at the hour of eleven. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold a general Ordination, in the Cathedral Church of 
Gloucester, on Sunday, the 23rd of December next. All Candidates for Ordination are re- 


quested to send the necessary papers by post, to the Bishop at the Palace, on or before the 6th 
bey of December, in packets weighing less than one ounce each, 


The examination will commence on Thursday, the 20th of December, at eleven o'clock. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
BM Fs: csvesinassesinsene Chaplain to Worcester Infirmary. 


Bartlett, Te .rscsecscsecscessonse One of the Six Preachers at Cath. Church of Canterbury. 
Browne, Augustus...........+. Chaplain to the City Gaol of Oxford. 


Dobson, William Stephen.... Head Mastership of Kirkby Lonsdale Free Grammar School. 
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, C. of Bitton, has been appointed a Su for grantin 
Ellicombe, H. T., A.M...... Marriage Licenses within the Diocese of Seuaaiion. ' 
Hood, Samuel .............+.++ Domestic Chaplain to Lord Panmure. 

Molesworth, J. E. N......... One of the Six Preachers at Cath. Church of Canterbury. 
Pearson, C. B............00006 Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Russell, Frederick ..........++. C. of Romsey, a Surrogate for granting Marriage Licenses. 
Ts TR enéssmiastseccsncvens Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
Teeny We cccccccssvscesesencee Prebendary of Chichester. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Bassett, Richard...... Eylwysbrewis, R. Glamorg. Llandaff J.D. Llewellyn, Esq. 
i Ballingham, R. Northum. Durham Lords ofthe Admiralty 
Bellaris, Henry ...... Hunsingone, R. York Chester Sir H. Goodricke 
Bland, Wm. Handley Middle Rasen Drax, V. Lincoln Lincoln Ear! of Brownlow 
Brice, Edward ...... Humshaugh, P. C. Northum. Durham Vicar of Simonbourne 
Bull, Israel ............ Fleet Marston, R. Bucks Lincoln §S.P.Humphreys, Esq. 
Fulford, Francis...... Trowbridge, R. Wilts Sarum = Duke of Rutland 
Gibson, Wm.......... St. Brigsett, R. Chester Chester Bishop of Chester 
Hughes, Edward ... Nutfield, R. Surrey Winches. Jesus College, Oxon 
Jenkins, E. Charles Billinghay, V. Lined Lincoln Ear! of Fitzwilliam 
Karslake, W. H...... Creacombe & Meshaw, R. Devon Exeter Rey. Wm. Karslake 
Mathew, Charles ... oes R. Essex London Mr. Westcombe 
Milton, Henry......... Wold Newton, R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Durham 
Morgan, J. ...00200000- Corston, V. Somerset B. & W. Bishop of Bath & Wells 
Napleton, W. T...... Stoke Canon, P. C. Devon Exeter D. and C, of Exeter 
Orlebar, Cuthbert..... Puddington, V. Bedford Lincoln  R. Orlebar, Esq. 
Owen, Jonah.......... St. Ederus, P. C. Pemb. —St.David’s Chapter of St. David's 
Perkins, John ......... Lower Swell, V. Gloster Gloster Christ Church, Oxon 
Powley, William...... Star Cross, D.C. Devon D.& C. of Salisbury 
Rathbone, David...... oe P.C. , Lancaster Chester Bishop of Chester 

Thurnby-cum-Stough- . ae Geo. Ant. Legh Keck, 
Redhead, J. Roberts im rf ith tema v. \ Lincoln Lincoln Es. 8 

. Rev. R. Gwatkin, as 
Stammers, Robert arma Wool ice Lincoln ae Barrow-upon- 
Stubbin, Newman, J. Offton-cum-Bricet, V. Suffolk Norwich J. G. Sparrow, Esq. 4 
Tatham, Arthur...... er and Broad- Cornwall Exon Lord Grenville 
» R. 

Tonkin, Uriah ...... Uny Lelant, V. Cornwall Exon Bishop of Exeter 
Warner, Richard ... Chelwood, R. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath and Wells : 
Warren, William ... Wroot, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor i 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Berthomier, Robert. Eton 


Bridgeman, Hon. and Wigan, R. Lancaster Chester Earl of Bradford 


Pa 

Elford, William ...... Tavistock 
Hind, John............ Finden, V. Sussex Chichest. Magdalen Col., Oxford 
Inge, William ......... Lichfield 
Linton, Robert ...... Fotheringay, V. Northam. Peterboro’ Thomas Belsey, Esq. 
Ly ee Barton-le-Street, R. Yorkshire N. York 
Martin, Henry ...... Silton 
Martin, Robert ...... Ratby and Breedon, V. Leicester Lincoln Ear] of Stamford 
TOM cocccscccvecees oe Cie 

a St. Peter's Chapel, 
Percival, John evcees Marylebone, Me } 
Powell, Thomas...... Peterstone Court Brecon 


Quicke, William H, { Cigiroot Rv an’ — UL Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
‘3 


Shewell, H. P. H.... Ryde I. of W. 
Skynner, J............. Nuneaton 


Wi k, George ... { perme to the Forces, 


rd 


jis 
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The Right Rev. Dr. Burke, Protestant Bishop of Waterford, died at his residence in that 
city, on Thursday 22nd inst. He was brother and heir of the Earl of Mayo. His Lordship, 
until within a few hours of his death, was in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

On Sunday, 11th inst., died, aged 70, the Right Hon. Baron Tenterden, M.A., and for- 


merly a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He took his Degree of M.A. March 
5th, 1788. 


Tuesday, November 6th. 
Ar the Court of St. James's, the 6th day of November, 1852,—>present, the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council. 

It is this day ordered by his Majesty in Council, that his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury do prepare a Form of my ora, to ALmicuty Gop, for the late abundant harvest : 
and it is hereby further ordered that his Majesty’s Printer do forthwith print a competent 
number of the said thanksgiving, that the said may be forthwith sent round and read in all 


the cathedral, collegiate, and parochial churches and chapels throughout those parts of the 
United Kingdom called England and Ireland.* 


C. C. Grevib_e. 
— 


SCOTLAND. 


University oF GLascow.—On Thursday, November 15th, Henry Cockburn, Esq., his 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, was unanimously re-elected Lord Rector for the 
ensuing year. The Lord Rector of this University is not appointed by the Senatus Acade- 
micus, but by the whole body of Matriculated Students. 

University oF Epinsurcu.—The Chair of Natural Philosophy, vacated by the death of 
Sir John Leslie, is in the gift of the Town Council. Sir John Herschell has been invited 
to become a candidate for it; but, in a communication made by him to the Lord Provost, 
while he —— his deep sense of the honour done him by the invitation, he states, as the 
ground of his refusal, that the nature of his present pursuits requires his residence for some 
years in a distant settlement. 

University or St. Anprew's.—The Rev. David Scot, M.D., Minister of Corstorphine, 
in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, has been appointed Professor of Oriental Langua 

University oF AnerpEeN.—The Lord Viscount Arbuthnot has been re-elected Lord 


Rector of King’s College for the ensuing year; and R. W. Duff, Esq., James Urqhart, Esq., 
and Charles Bannerman, Esq., Assessors. 





ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Adam Cauns ......... DIRE crsnccoveseccocese Cupar ...cccccccee The King. 
Peter Jolly .......0000 eee Caithness ...... W. Sinclair, Esq. 


The Rev. Dr. Dewar has resigned the Tron Parish of Glasgow, on being appointed 
Principal of the Mareschal College, Aberdeen. 

We regret to announce the death of Professor Sir John Leslie, who expired on the after- 
noon of the 3rd inst., after a very short illness, at his seat of Coats, in Fife. The death of 
this listinguished philosopher will create a mighty blank in the scientific world. For original 


genius, profound literature, and inventive powers, perhaps he had not an equal in modern 
times. 





EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


In the Episcopal Chapel at Cupar, Fife, an ordination was held by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Ross and Argyle on Sante the 25th November, when Mr. Walter Mitchel Goalen, 
Literate, was admitted into deacon’s orders, and has been appointed curate of St. John Evan- 
gelist’s Chapel, Pettenevum, by the Bishop. 

It is gratifying to find that the Scotch Episcopal Church has recently received particular 
marks of attention and respect from the Church and State of England, in that the Archbisho 
of Canterbury has desired copies of the different forms of prayer, composed by order of his 
Grace, to be sent to the respective Bishops in Scotland, for distribution among their clergy ; 


and that the packets containing these copies have been kindly transmitted from the Privy 
Council Office. 


ee ee SO ee 





* The Dissenters who reproach the Clergy with never being able to take advan of circum- 


stances from having a fixed Liturgy, are requested to consider what has been done in the course 
of the last year alone.— Ep. 
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On Sunday, November ilth, the Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D., preached his farewell 
sermon, from | John, ii. 13, to the Congregation of St. Paul's, York-place, Edinburgh, with 
which he has been connected, at St. Paul's and in their former place of worship, in the 
Cowgate, for nearly thirty years. Dr. Morehead has obtained preferments in England, and 
is known as the paw. tn of ihe volumes of sermons, and some smaller publications. 

Died, at the Manse of Carlaverock, on the 3rd inst., deeply regretted, the Rev. Dr. William 
M‘Morine—a venerable and highly respected clergyman. 


— 


IRELAND. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel has been pleased to make the following appointments 
in his diocese:—-The Rev. Mungo N. Thompson to succeed to the Prebend of wr 
vacant by the death of the Rev. George Forster; the Rev. W. E. Lloyd to the Prebend of 
Fennor, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. M. N. Thompson; the Rev. A. Edwards to the 
Vicarage of Ballysheehan, vice Rev. J. M. Poole, promoted to Athapell; the Rev. Henry 
Armstrong to the Rectory of Erry; the Rev. G. Peacock to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Holy Cross, vice Rev. W. E. Lloyd, promoted. On Friday, the Rev. Arthur Herbert was 
instituted by the Rev. Dr. Forster, Vicar-General, to the valuable Union of Castle Island, 
held by the late Lord Brandon. Mr. Herbert has appointed Messrs. Weir, Drew, and 
Beatty, Curates, to whom he pays 500/. a-year. The Living of Mourne, void by the promo- 
tion of Mr. Herbert, is in the gift of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Lord Lieutenant has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Thomas Houston Barton to the 
Reetory of Feigheullen, in the diocese of Kildare, vacant by the death of the Rev. George 
Houston, whose assassination we have lately had the melancholy task of recording. —Dublin 
Times. 

The Archbishop of Cashel has given tothe Rev. Mungo Lord the Living of Templetoohy, 
County Tipperary, held by the late Rev. G. Forster. 

The Lord Bishop of Ferns held an Ordination in the Cathedral of Ferns, on the 18th inst., 
when the following gentlemen were admitted to the orders of Priests and Deacons: —Rev. G. 
C. Smith, F.T.C.D., Rev. James Armstrong, Rev. T. C. Dixon, Rev. Hans Atkinson, Rev. 
Loftus Nunn, Rev. W. Hazlewood, Rev. W. Tomlinson, Rev. T. B. Armstrong, and Rev. A. 
N. Bredia.—Priests for the Diocese of Leighlin and Ferns: Messrs. William Mitchell Bur- 
nell, A.B., for the Diocese of Clogher; William Knox Marshall, A.B., and C. A. Scholes, 
for the Diocese of Derry, Deacons. 

=a 


AMERICA. 


The University of New York was to be opened during the month of November for the 
reception of students. Amongst the Professors appointed, is Dr. Francis Lieber, a German, 
to lecture on the history of Commerce, Agriculture, and Manufactures. 
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Saturday, November 3. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. J. Hill was admitted 
Scholar of New College. 

On Wednesday last, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity —Rev. W. Jackson, late 
Fellow of Queen's College. 

Masters of Arts — 1). Vawdrey, Fellow 
of Brasennose; Rev. F. F. Beadon, Orel. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Niblett, Exeter; J. 
H. Murray, Worcester. 


Preachers—Rev. Dr. Burton, Sunday morn- 
ing, at Christ Church; Rev. Mr. Newman, 
Oriel, afternoon, at St. Mary's; Rev. Mr. 
Hansell, University, the 5th of Nov. at ditto. 

Preacher: at St. Martin’s—Rev. the War- 
den of Wadham, Sunday morning and after- 
noon; Rev. Mr. Purbrick, of Christ Church, 
the 5th of November. 


November 10. 


On Saturday last, the follewing gentlemen 
were elected Fellows of All Souls Cie 
Frederick Anson, (Student,) and Arthur 


- Isham, B. A. Christ Church; and Folliott 


Baugh, B.A. of Exeter College. 

The same day, the names of the following 
gentlemen were proposed in Convocation, as 
Select Preachers, to commence at Michaelmas 
next, and unanimously approved :—Rev. C. 
W. Stocker, D.D., Vice Principal of St. Al- 
ban Hall; Rev. W. Parker, M. A., Fellow of 
New College ; Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, M. A., Fel- 
low of Balliol College ; Rev. H. Jenkyns, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College; Rev. W. Palmer, 
M.A., Worcester College. 

In the same Convocation, the name of the 
Rev. H. Reynolds, M.A., of Jesus College, re- 
cently nominated Public Examiner in Disci- 
plinis Mathematicis et Physicis, was submit- 
ted to the house, and unanimously approved. 
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On Wednesday last the following degrees 
were conferred a, 34 

Bachelors of Arts—The Ear! of Lincoln, 
Christ Church, comp. ; W. H. Howley, 
New College; H. Blackall, Student of Christ 
Church; C. B, Brown, Trinity. 

November 17. 

Queen's College.—In pursuance of the will 
of the late Keane Fitzgerald, esquire, an Exhi- 
bition of 60l. a-year, open to natives of Mid- 
dlesex, and tenable under certain conditions for 
seven years, has been recently founded in 
Queen’s College, Oxford. The first election 
will take place on Tuesday, the 4th day of De- 
cember next. 

Also, at the same time, there will be an 
election to an Exhibition, of the same value, on 
the Bridgman’s Foundation in that College, 
— to natives of Cheshire, Lancashire, and 

iltshire. 

Candidates for either of these Exhibitions are 

uired to present themselves to the Provost 
of the ery on or before Thursday, the 
29th day of November, with testimonials and 
certificates of baptism. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;: — 

Masters of Arts—Rev. E. R. Berens, St. 
Mary Hall; Rev. J. Bell, University; Rev. E. 
Ashe, Balliol; Rev. R. M. Ashe, Trinity ; Rev. 
T. Patteson, Exeter; Rev. E. Meade, Wad- 
ham; Rev. H. Flesher, Lincoln. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Scott, Exeter, grand 
comp. ; T. Hughan, Balliol, grand comp. ; N. 
Fr. Chudleigh, M Hall; W. de Pi 
Belcher, Magdalen Hall; G. W. S. Menteath, 
Magdalen Hall; E. Golding, Brasennose ; W. 
R. Grove, Brasennose ; G. B. Twining, Uni- 
versity; The Marquis of Douglas, Christ 
Church; J. R. Hope, Christ Church; A. H, 
— Acland, Christ Church; H. Glynne, 
Christ Church ; T. A. Maberly, Christ Ch. ; 
E. S. Lewis. Christ Church; J. D’Affleck, 
Christ Church ; J. L. Popham, Wadham; T. 
G. Bussell, Wadham; J. Wills, Wadham ; 
J. Davies, Jesus; R. H. Goolden, Queen’s; J, 
b. Kitson, Exeter; N. F. Lightfoot, Exeter ; 
J. Bramall, Exeter; W. a Exeter ; 
J. F. E. B. Pollock, Exeter; W. B. Trower, 
Exeter; T. Yard, Exeter; T. L. Trotter, 
Lincoln; F. W. W. Martin, Balliol ; T. Sim- 
kinson, Balliol; R. F. B. Richards, Balliol; 
E. F. Smith, Balliol; G. G. Waddington, 
Fellow of New College; H. Hill, Fellow of 
New College; G. B. Caffin, St. John’s; T. 
R. Barnes, Worcester ; T. Carter, Worcester ; 
F. P. Sockett, Pembroke; R. W. James, 
Pembroke; W. Hooker, Pembroke; W. Prid- 
den, Pembroke. 

Preachers—Rev. the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Sunday morning, at Christ Church ; 
Rev. Mr. Sargeaunt, of Christ Church, after- 
noon, at St. Mary's. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Frith, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 

November 24. 

On Tuesday last the Rev. J. A. Giles, M.A. 


Vox. I].— Dec. 1832. 


Scholar of Christi College, was ad- 
mitted Fellow of that Society. 

On Thursday last Mr. H. Jones and Mr. 
J. Martin, of Jesus College, were elected Scho- 
lars of that Society. 

On Thureday lost the following Degrees 
were conferred : —. 

Masters of Arts—T. Shaw, Brasennose, 

rand comp. ; Rev. H. Purricr, Worcester ; 

-W.G h, Student of Christ Church, 

Bachelors of Arts—R. J. Uniacke, St. 
Alban Hall; W. H. M. Atkins, University ; 
M. Mitchell, University; A. E. C. Strickland, 
University; G. Garbett, Scholar of Brasen- 
nose ; E. Jones, Scholar of Brasennose; E, S. 
Ensor, Brasennose; A. B. Orlebar, Scholar of 
Lincoln; S. H. Walker, Fellow of Balliol ; 
C. Marriott, Scholar of Balliol ; T. Batchelor, 
Magdalen Hall; W. B. Bradford, Magdalen 
Hall; i. WwW. Carr, Merton ; G, Cardew, Ex- 
eter, © 


Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Jelf, 
Christ Church, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. 
Moor, Brasennose, afternoon ; Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Christ Church, St. Andrew. 


—a 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, November 2, 1832. 

The Marquis of Granby ; the Viscount Mel- 
and ; the Hon. George Murray, eldest son of 
ord Glenlyon; the Hon. Charles Maynard, 

eldest son of Lord Maynard; Lord Claud 
Hamilton; Lord John Beresford; the Hon. 
Orlando Forrester, and Sir John Nelthorpe, 
have been admitted, during the present term, 
members of Trinity College. 

The Rev. F. W. Patteson has resigned the 
under Ministry of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Nor- 
wich. The Rev. Charles Chapman, the eldest 
son of the former senior Minister of the parish, 
the Rev. S. Titlow, the Rev. Edward Kern- 
son, and Rey. — Clarke, are candidates for 
the Ministry. 





November 9. 


On Sunday last the Rev. William Webb, 
D.D. Master of Clare Hall, was elected Vice- 
Chancellor for the year ensuing. 

The Cambridge Philosophical Society held 
a general meeting on Tuesday last, the Gth iust., 
for the purpose of formally accepting the char- 
ter lately granted to them by His Majesty ; 
and the occasion was afterwards celebrated by 
a public dinner at the Eagle Inn. Those who 
have watched the progress of the society, and 
consulted the volumes of original memoirs it 
has published, will rejoice at an event which 
has placed it on an honourable and permanent 
foundation. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay for 
the ensuing year is ‘* The conduct and preach- 
ing of the Apostles an evidence of the Truth 
of Christianity.” ; - 

Monday last being the anniversary of Gun- 
powder Plot, the sermon at St. Mary’s church 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. French, Master 
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of Jesus college, and the Latin speech in the 
Senate-house was delivered by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Baines, M. A. Fellow of Christ's college. 

At a congregation on Friday last the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

. Honorary Master of Arts—T. Spring Rice, 
rinity. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Bond, Corpus 
Christi; Rev. W. Butler, Trinity ; R. Buck- 
ley, St. Peter’s; Rev. W. Sidgwick, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. H. J. Wil- 
liams, St. John’s. 

Bachelor in Physic — George Shann, 
Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts — William Hodgson, 
Queen’s ; John Crosby Umpleby, Queen’s. 

At the same congregation a grace the 
Senate to appoint Mr. Graham, of Jesus col- 

, and Mr. Jackson, of St. John’s 
Classical Examiners of the Questionists who 
are not Candidates for Honours. 

At a recent meeting of the Observatory 
Syndicate it was stated, that at a sale of certain 
property, at Balsham, a short time previous, a 
ot consisting of two inclosures of arable land 
was purchased by Mr. E. M, Smith, who found 
it to be situate very near the Plumian Home- 
stall, and nearly surrounded by the land be- 
longing to that estate. Mr. Smith therefore 
purchased the lot, under an impression that 
the ener might deem it a desirable addi- 
tion to the Plumian estate. The Syndicate 
agreed that it was highly desirable that the lot 
should be purchased as a permanent addition 
to the Plumian estate, and on Friday last a 
grace passed the Senate, agreeing to grant the 
necessary sum to the Plumian Trustees from 
the common chest. 


November 16. 
The Rev. Humphry Senhouse Pinder, M.A. 
Junior Fellow of Gonville and Caius college, 
has been eleeted a Senior Fellow of that so- 


ciety. 

John Mills, jun. Esq. B. A. of Pembroke 
college. was, on Wednesday last, elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that society. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following de were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. C. Davies, St. 
John's. 

Honorary Master of Arts—Hon. R. Deve- 
reux, Downing. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Wollen, St. 
John’s; Rev. W. J. Dampier, St. John’s. 

Pachelors of Arts— A. Brooking, Trinity ; 
G. Bateman, Trinity; W. Purdon, St. 
John’s; R. T. Bolton, Clare Hall; D. L. 
Hotchkin, St. John’s; E. Nettleship, Corpus 
Christi; T. Allbut, Catharine Hall; A 
Rogers, Catharine Hall. 

At the same con tion Thomas Penrud- 
docke Michell, of Merton college, Oxford, was 
incorporated Master of Arts of Dowsing col- 
lege in this university. 

At the above congregation Graces to the 
following effect passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Gibson of Sidney, Mr. Mar- 
tin of St. John’s, Mr. Soames of Trinity, and 
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Mr. Field of Trinity, Examiners of the Classi- 
cal Tripos in 1833. 

To appoint Mr. Fendall of Jesus, Mr. Keel- 
ing of ge John’s, Mr. Joseph Watkins Barnes 
of Trinity, and Mr. Currie of Pembroke, Ex- 
aminers of the Previous Examination in Lent 
Term, 1833. 

To appoint Mr. Martin of Trinity, Mr. 
Murphy of Caius, Mr. Garnons of Sidney, Mr. 
Tinkler of Corpus Christi, Professor Henslow 
of St. John’s, and Mr. Yate of St. John’s, 
Examiners of the Questionists in January, 
1833. 

The followi 
Scholars of St. John’s college :— 

T. Radcliffe ; Conmees Lanai J. Tay- 
3 E. es Pound; Andras ; , 

ompson; Chambers; Massey; Saunders ; 
Quirk; Bullock; Gipps; Bryer; G. W. 
Marsh; Cooke; W. Jeudwine; G. Jeudwine ; 
Walmesley. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Sedgwick, 
the president, being in the chair. A number 
of presents made to the society were noticed ; 
among which were stuffed specimens of the 
Guillemot, Puffin, and Razor bill, presented 
by R. W. Rothman, Esq. Fellow of Trinity 
college ; Celtic weapons Seana in Ireland, pre- 
sented by the Rev. R. Murphy, Fellow of 
Caius college ; recent Parts of the Transactions 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh, the Royal Asiatic Society, the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the Societies of 
Brussels, “a of Geneva; also several works 

resented by individuals. A communication, 
y Mr. Green, was laid before the society, on 
the laws of the equilibrium of fluids analogous 
to the electric fluid ; and a memoir by Augustus 
De Morgan, Esq. of Trinity college, on the 
general equation of surfaces of the second order. 
After the meeting, Prof. Henslow gave an 
account of various observations of Gude and 
Natural History made in the course of a resi- 
dence at Weymouth during the summer ; 
noticing especially the burning cliff, the ‘‘dirt 
bed” among the strata, the remains of fossil 
trees in a vertical position, and the various 
“faults,” dislocations, and contortions, in the 
position of the strata. This account was illus- 
trated by numerous diagrams and coloured 
drawings. 

The following is an abstract of the laws and 
regulations of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, prescribed by the new charter : 

1. That the Society consist of such Gra- 
duates of the University as are now Fellows, 
or shall at any time hereafter become Fellows 
thereof, agreeably to the bye laws of the So- 
ciety. 

2 That his Royal Highness, William Frede- 
rick, Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of the 
University, be Patron of the Society. 

3. That his Royal Highness, Augustus Frede- 
rick, Duke of Sussex, the Right Hon. Philip, 
Ear! of Hardwicke, High Steward of the Uni- 
versity, and the Vice-chancellor of the said 
University, be Vice-Patrons. 


ntlemen have been elected 
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4. That there always be a Council to manage 
the concerns of the body corporate, and that 
the said Council consist of a president, three 
vice-presidents, one treasurer, not more than 
three secretaries, and not more than twelve, 
and 0 Aa i Fellows, to be elected 
out of the Fellows of the said body corporate. 

5. That general meetings of the bedy cor- 
porate be held once in the year, or oftener, for 
the pe of electing the officers and Council 
of the S iety, and determining the period of 
their continuance in office, of enacting such 
bye laws as seem useful and necessary for the 
regulation of the said body corporate—of fixing 
the days on which the ordinary meetings of 
the Society shall ke held—of determining the 
mode in which Fellows and Honorary Members 
shall be elected, admitted, or expelled, and of 
managing the affairs of the said body corpo- 
rate. 

6. That the Fellow who has filled the office 
of President for two successive years, shall not 
be again — to the same situation until the 
expiration of one year from the termination of 
his office. 

7. That it be lawful at the General Meetings 
of the body corporate to alter or revoke former 
bye laws, and to make such new bye laws as 
they shall think good and expedient. 

8. That no such General Meeting shall 
(without the consent of the Council) have the 
power of altering or repealing any bye laws, or 
making any new one, unless the Fellow or 
Fellows of the Society, desirous of altering or 
repealing any bye law, or of making any new 
one, shall have given to the Council one 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. Dr. Long- 
ley, Harrow; of Rev. J. A. Stewart, Breedon, 
Leieestershire ; of Rev. Ld. J. Thynne, Walton 
Rectory; of Rev. J. M. Collyns, Exeter; of 
Rev. i. Yule, Clanaborough Parsonage ; of 
Rev. J. Billington, Kennington ; of Rev. J. 
Harrington, Guernsey, of twins ; of Rev. J. 
Fisher, Stoney Stanton, Leicestershire; of 
Rev. E. Tagart, Torrington-square; of Rev. 
G. Price, Romaldkirk, Yorkshire ; of Rev. C. 
Griffiths, Worthing ; of Rev. J. Taylor, Ibstock 
Curacy; of Rev. W. Evans, Burton-court, 
Hereford; of Rev. J. E. Commins, North 
Shoebury Vicarage; of Rev. A. Morgan, Aw- 
bridge-house, near Romney; of Rev. W. Y. 
Burrows, Christchurch Vicarage. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. W. 
H. Wilkinson, Letcombe, near Wantage; of 
Rev. W. Harvey, Lifton Cottage, Devon ; of 
Rev. F. V. Luke, Stalbridge ; of Rev. C. Pick- 
wick, Beckington Rectory; of Rev. G. Gar- 
diner; of Rev. T. Heathcote, Bowerhill Lodge, 
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month's previous notice of such his or their 
intention. 

9. That no bye law shall on any pretence 
whatsoever be made in opposition to the true 
intent of the charter, the laws of the realm, 
or the statutes of the university of Cambridge. 

10. That the Council (in conformity with 
the charter and ‘bye laws of the sped have 
the sole management of the funds and affairs 
of the Society, and do all such acts as shall 
apres to them necessary to carry into effect 

objects and views of the body corporate, 

11. That the whole property of the bod 
corporate be vested in the Feilows thereof; 
but that no disposition of any lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments belonging to the said body 
augerate be made, except with the approbation 
and coucurrence of a general meeting. 

The Rey. Charles Chapman was on Monday 
unanimously elected Under Minister of St. 
Peter's Mancroft, Norwich. 

November 23. 

On Wednesday last, Robert Birkett, M.A. 
of Emmanuel College, was elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that society. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. Thomas 
Currie, B.A. of Ranauel College, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Milton Parva, in 
Norfolk, vacant by the resignation of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. A. Turnour; patrons, the Master 
and Fellows of that soeiety. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. Newman John 
Stubbin, jun. M.A. was instituted to the 
vicarage of Offton, cum Bricet, Suffolk, on the 
presentation of James Goodeve Sparrow, Esq. 
of Gosfield, Essex. . 


near Melksham; of Hon. and Rev. Sir F. 
Stapleton, Bart. , of twins; of Rev. J. Batchelor, 
Bracondale, Suffolk; of Kev. H. W, Blake, 
Thirning. 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. G. Richards, Newport, Isle of ce 
to P., only child of the Rev. T. Cooke, V. of 
West ; Rev. Dr. Pearson, F.R.S. &e., R. 
of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Hunter, of Wilton-place, London; Rey. J. T. 
Horton, V. of Ormskirk, to H., eldest d. of Sir 
T. D. Hesketh, Bart., of Rufford-hall; Rev. 
W. Williams, of Bulford, Wilts, to M., d. of 
the late Mr. R. Bunter, of Bathpool ; Rev. R. 
D. Backhouse, M.A., Fellow of Clare-hall, 
Camb., to M. A,, eldest d. of D. R. Remington, ° 

.; Rev. W. J. Phillpotts, M.A. of Oriel 
Coll., and V. of Grimley cum Hallow, Worces- 
ter, to L., 7th d. of the late J. Buller, Esq., of 
Downes; Rev. J. Sankey, M.A., C. of Nor- 
borough, to A. B. Dean; Rev. B. G. Bridges, 
M.A. of Oriel Coll., to L., d. of the late C. 
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Chaplin, Ey of Blankney, Lincolnshire ; 
Rev. W. M. Dudley, Assistant Minister of St. 
James’s. Poole, to L. C., only d. of Mr. T. 
Fehr, of Birmingham ; Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
V. of Evenley, to M. A., only d. of the late 
Rev. J. Hyde, R. of Stoke Talmage; Rev. T. 
Curtis, of Grove-house, Isli to Miss H. 
Andrews, of Wakefield-street, Brunswick-sq. ; 
Rev. J. W. Peers, of Shoreham, Sussex, to H., 
only d. of W. Smallbone, Esq., of Clapham- 
ve, Surrey; Rev. C. Campbell, M.A. of 
Trinity Coll., Camb., and Cc. of Richmond, 
to H., youngest d. of A. Hume, oo OF 
Bilton Grange, Warwickshire; Rev. H. C. 
Smith, M.A. of Balliol Coll., to E., only 
surviving d. of the late E. Green, Esq., of 
Hinxton-hall, Cambridgeshire ; Rev. J. Tru- 
man, M.A., C. of More Critchell, Dorset, to 
A. J., only child of the late G. Harrison, 
Commander R.N.; Rev. W. Crow, of King- 
ston, Surrey, to A., 4th d. of W. Leedham, 
isq., of Kennington-common, Surrey; Rev. 
A. Mitchell, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Old Aberdeen, to 1., 2nd d. of P. 
Nicol, Esq.; Rev. R. Isham, of Lam 
Northamptonshire, to M. J. E., eldest of 
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the late Rev. W. Wilson, of Hartington, in 
the same county; Rev. W. H. M. Roberson, 
M.A., V. of Tytheri n, Gloucestershire, to 
M., third d. of B. Field, Esq., of Thame ; Rev. 
W. W. Gale, M.A. of Pembroke Coll., to Ca- 
roline, youngest d. of George Tuson, Esq., of 
Street House; Rev. J. Emra, M.A., Curate 
St. George's, Bristol, to M. L., fourth d. of R. 
S -» of Westbury; Rev. F. Morgan 
B.A. of St. John’s Coll., Oxford, to C.C., d. 
of the late Rev. W. Payler, formerly vicar of 
Patrixburn and Bridge, near Canterbury; Rev. 
T. Brown, rector of Leadenham, to Dorothy, 
second d. of John Milnes, Esq., of Becking- 
ham Hall, Lincolnshire; Rev. J. Hooper, 
M.A., to Frances, widow of J. Tookey, oa 
formerly of Rushlake, Sussex, and d. of the 
Rev. W.Goodale, of Dinton Hall ; J. C. Platten, 
Esq. of Caius Coll., to Sarah, widow of James 
Dawson, Esq.,formerly of Lynn Regis; Rev. T. 
Good, B.A., late of Queen's Coll., to M. A. 
Wrench, eldest d. of J. Hammond, Esq., of 
Pettistree cottage, Suffolk; Rev. R. Whiting, 
to Miss Chapman, only d. of the late Mr. J. 
Chapman, of Soham. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At Cranfield, near Bedford, last week, 
170 poor men, who had during the past year 
rented small portions of land of the Com- 
mittee appointed to manage the cottagers’ 
gardens in that parish, attended to pay 
their year’s rent, due on Michaelmas day. 
They all appeared to be highly pleased with 
the produce of their various allotments, 
and the majority of them solicited an in- 
crease of grant. 

BERKSHIRE. 

On Sunday, the 4th inst., the Rev. W. 
Powley took leave of his congregation at 
St. Mary's chapel, Speenhamland, on his 
removal from Speen to the perpetual curacy 
of Starcross, near Dawlish, Devonshire. 
The chapel, on this occasion, was crowded 
to excess, and the feeling excited in both 
preacher and auditors was reciprocal. As 
a testimonial of their affection, the parish- 
ioners raised a subscription amounting to 
about 80/., which was presented to the 
Rev. Gentleman, accompanied with a suit- 
able address, to which all the subscribers’ 
names are appended. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


‘The twenty-first anniversary meeting of 
the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held at the Town-hall, on Tuesday, 
16th inst. Francis Pym, Jun., Esq., in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Professor Scholetield, the 


secretary, said, that it had been found im- 
possible to prepare a report, nor could that 
at any time be done unless they could get 
into such a state of regularity and order 
that all persons connected with the Branch 
would make up and transmit their accounts 
earlier than a few hours only before the 
general meeting. The Kev. Professor then 
read a statement, which, as far as it went, 
was of a favourable nature as to the opera- 
tions of the Auxiliary, observing, however, 
that from the long continued indisposition 
of their active friend in the district of Has- 
lingfield no return whatever had been re- 
ceived from that efficient and steady 
Branch ; the committee had, however, on 
that day been enabled to remit the sum of 
6001. to the Parent Society. A.J. Adeane, 
Esq., M.P., the Rev. S. Thodey, Professor 
Pryme, the Rev. J. Hughes, the Master of 
Corpus Christi, and several other gentle- 
men addressed the meeting. 

The Isle of Ely Auxiliary Bible Society 
held its nineteenth annual meeting in the 
Sessions House on Thursday, the 8th inst., 
Jas. Usill, Esq. in the chair. ‘he report 
was read by J. R. Wertherhead, Esq., one 
of the secretaries, which set forth, that the 
income of the past year amounted to the 
sum of 3431. 3s. 54d.—and the expenditure, 
including the sum of 1501. which had been 
paid to the Parent Society, amounted to 
3521. 19s. = 387 bibles and 194 testaments 
had been distributed ; and from the esta- 
blishment of the institution 12,885 copies 
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of the Scriptures had been circulated. We 
understood that about 14/. or 15/1. was col- 
lected at the doors. 

Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. —The anniversary meeting of this 
Society was held on Tuesday, the 30th ult., 
at the Town-hall, the Rey. Professor 
Scholefield in the chair.: The Rev. Charles 
Simeon, the Treasurer, read the report, 
from which it appeared that he had re- 
ceived from the Ladies’ Association 491. 9s. 
id. ; from the Cambridge Auxiliary Society 
82/. 9s. 5d.; and from the Undergraduates’ 
Society 1162. 5s. He alluded to the resig- 
nation of the Secretary, the Rev. Professor 
Lee, and on his proposing the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes as his successor, it was carried 
unanimously.—The Rev. Mr. Alexander, a 
converted Jew, in alluding to the difficul- 
ties which this society had to contend with 
on the Continent, said the Jews supposed, 
from the corruption they saw in the Roman 
Catholie Church, that Christianity was but 
a species of idolatry, and instanced, as a 
remarkable fact, that he himself and the 
Jews in general till very lately were not 
even aware of the eristence of the New 
Testament.—From the many interesting 
statements of the speakers who followed 
him, it appears that in many parts of the 
Continent congregations of from forty to 
seventy converted Jews are frequently met 
with ; and so great is the desire to possess 
copies of the New Testament, that one of 
the Society’s Missionaries in Poland was 
obliged to let the Jews who came for them 
= out of his house from a back window, 

ecause by returning the same way they 
entered they would probably have been 
trampled to death__Among the speakers 
were the Rev. Messrs. Webster, Shaw 
(from Ireland), and Carus, Professor 
Farish, and R. Foster, jun., Esq. The 
collection at the door amounted to 187. 11s. 
5d. The usual Sermons were preached at 
Trinity church on Sunday last, by the Rev. 
C. Simeon, when the sum of 5tl. 1s. 6d. 
was collected ; making a total of 69. 
i’s. 11d. 


CHESHIRE. 


The church of Wybunbury, near Nant- 
wich, in this county, having very much 
sunk on the north side, it is considered 
necessary to take down the nave entirely. 
The tower, also, which is a very firm one, 
has declined five feet eleven inches from 
the perpendicular; Mr. Trubshaw has en- 
gaged to set it straight by the following 
method, which he is in progress of accom- 
plishing :—An iron girder has been passed 
through the steeple from north to south, 
and has been secured by strong iron plates 
ateach end; the earth has been removed 
from the inside to the depth of several feet 
below the foundation, which has been laid 
bare on the outside, and such stones as 
might bind the base on the north have been 
broken. Under the foundation on the south 


side a row of holes in an horizontal line 
have been bored from within by a screw 
auger, Which, it is expected, will cause the 
foundation on that side to sink; and by 
repeating this operation, it is considered 
that a sufficient quantity of earth may be 
gradually remnovel, so as to allow the tower 
to right itself without damaging the fabric. 
— Chester Chronicle. 

Wednesday, the 14th inst. , was observed 
by the inhabitants of Droitwich as a day of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for his 
mercy exhibited vowtede them, in remov- 
ing from their habitations the dreadful 
pestilence with which they were for a 
short time most grievously afflicted ; the 
shops were closed, all business suspended, 
and the churches crowded with grateful and 
attentive congregations. 

Friday, the 9th inst., was observed as a 
day of thanksgiving at Chester. The shops 
were all closed precisely the same as upon 
a Sabbath-day. In the morning the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, in company with 
many of their friends, walked in procession 
from the Town-hall to the Cathedral church, 
where they heard divine service; and we 
are happy to say that the chapels and 
churches throughout the city were well 
filled by numerous and devout audiences. 


CORNWALL. 


The annual meeting of the Falmouth 
Branch Bible Society was held on the 18th 
ult., in the Friends’ meeting-house. Sir 
C. Lemon Bart., M.P., presided as chair- 
man. The report of the proceedings of 
this Branch Society for the past year was 
read by Dr. Boase, which stated, that the 
total receipts for the year amounted to 
158/. 9s. 10d., 301. of which has been paid 
to the Parent Society as a free gilt ; the 
remaining value has been returned in 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, of which 261 
Bibles and 126 Testaments have been dis- 
tributed, besides 26 Psalters. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Carlisle British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. —A meeting of the friends of this in- 
stitution was held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, in this city, October 22nd, Mr. G. 
Head, in the chair. Lieut. Fabian, R.N., 
and a deputation of gentlemen from the 
Parent Society, addressed the meeting, as 
did also the Rev. R. Hunter, T. Woodrow, 
and Mr. T. Stordey; and a resolution was 
passed that a corresponding Committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society be 
formed in Carlisle. A collection in aid of 
the Society was made at the doors. 
DERBYSHIRE, ‘ 

Derby Auxiliary Bible Society.—A meet- 
ing of the friends of this Society was held 
in the early part of the month at Derby, 
Sir G. Crewe, Bart., in the chair. The 
annual subscriptions amounted to 6641. 15s. 
Rd., and the Society have during the year 
distributed 705 bibles and 800 testaments. 
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DORHAM. 

The parish church of St. Oswald’s, in 
this city, being at mscoent in a dilapidated 
and dangerous condition, owing to causes 
which could not be provided against, the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham have, in the 
kindest manner, appropriated to the use of 
the parishioners the Galilee chapel, within 
the precincts of the Cathedral, as a tempo- 
rary provision for the performance of divine 
service on Sunday mornings. Service has 
been performed in this beautiful chapel on 
the two last Sundays, and has been well 
attended. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Church Rates.—At the ee meet- 
ing of ministers and deputies belonging to 
the Independents of this county, held at 
Earl Shilton, on Wednesday the 3ist ult., 
it was agreed to recommend to their con- 
gregations the adoption of petitions to the 
next Parliament for a repeal of the laws 
imposing tithes, church rates, and Easter 
dues upon dissenters.—Leicester Chronicle. 
[ What would be said of a body of Clergy- 
men of the Established Church meeting 
together for the purpose of recommending 
measures to their congregations hostile to 
any religious sect? Ev. |—Ezeter Western 
Luminary. 

Wednesday, 14th inst., was observed 
at Crediton as a day of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, in that, while neighbouring 
towns had been visited by cholera, that 
— had been mercifully spared. Thu 

ay was kept with the greatest propricty 
by all classes of persons; the church, 
though large, was quite full ; indeed, so 
large a congregation was scarcely ever 
remembered in it; and the other places of 
worship were also well attended. Thurs- 
day, 15th, wasobserved in asimilar manner 
at Topsham and Dawlish. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The Congregation of St. James’s, Poole, 
have manifested their respect for the 
highly-esteemed Curate, the Rev. W. M. 
Dudley, by presenting him on his marriage 
with a silver tea-pot and cream-)jug, bearing 
the following inscription :—‘‘ To the Rev. 
W. M. Dudley, Curate of St. James’s, 
Poole. From numerous Members of the 
Congregation, in testimony of their appro- 
bation and esteem. Nov. 6, 1832.” 

Parkstone Church—On the 18th ult., 
the ceremony of laying the corner stone of 
the Church at Parkstone, near Poole, took 
place. The Committee appointed to su- 
perintend the building assembled at Park- 
stone-green, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, accompanied by the Rev. J. 
Ridout, the Rev. J. C. Parr, the inha- 
bitants of the tithing, their friends, and a 
great number of persons from the neigh- 
bourhood, and, headed by a band of music, 
proceeded to the site of the intended 
building. The ceremony was performed 
by the Chairman of the Committee, Cap- 
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tain H. Festing, R.A., when coins of his 
present Majesty's reign, and a slab bearing 
an inscription suitable to the occasion, 
were deposited. The Rev. Gentleman 
offered up an appropriate prayer. A hymn 
suitable to the occasion was then sung, in 
which the numerous assemblage of persons 
joined. On leaving the ground, the band 
playing the National Anthem of “ God 
save the King ;” the Committee, with the 
principal inhabitants of Parkstone, &c., 
returned to the committee-room, and par- 
took of an excellent cold collation prepared 
for them.— Dorset County Chronicle. 
ESSEX. 

Two Sermons were preached on Sunday, 
18 inst., at Chelmsford Church, for the 
benefit of the Parochial National Schools ; 
that in the morning by the Rev. C. A. St. 
John Mildmay, the Rector, and that in the 
Evening by the Very Rev. W. R. Lyall, 
Archdeacon of Colchester ; the collections 
amounted to 48/. 7s. 1d. 

At the Essex Michaelmas Sessions 
at Chelmsford, the Hon. Mr. Strutt pre- 
sided in the Crown Court; and in the 
course of his charge to the Grand Jury, 
in allusion to the Act of Parliament 
lately passed, establishing a rate for labour 
only, says—‘‘ It provides that if an oc- 
cupier of land works out his quota in 
labour, he shall not have to pay any thing 
to the rate. This I consider to be merely 
an endeavour to effect an improvement 
without being effectual. It is compulsory, 
and nothing of that sort can last long ; it 
may be a consolation to people for a short 
time, but we cannot expect that a whole 
community can prosper where they are 
compelled to employ more men than they 
want. But there is a system which I 
think much better, and which is beginning 
to work far and wide,—I allude to the sys- 
tem of allotment, or gob pow to poor 
men a small portion of land according to 
what they may be gy able to 
manage. The capital of the poor man 
consists in his surplas labour, which, if 

‘he is in constant employ, is not much, 
though it may be something in the spring. 
But he has many half days owing to wet, 
and, if in the winter, many little oppor- 
tunities—especially if he is single—when, 
if he had a small plot of land, he might 
cultivate it advantageously to himself in a 
pecuniary point of view, and also to his 
moral improvement. This system has 
been carried on under the auspices of Lord 
Bray brooke, at Saffron Walden, with com- 
plete success. To shew that the employ- 
ment of the people causes a decrease in 
crime, itis only necessary to observe, that 
in one report from Saffron Walden, in proof 
of the peacefulness of the neighbourhood, 
it is stated that, up to midsummer, there 
had been five consecutive Sessions with- 
out a single labourer being brought to 
trial. There is no doubt that pauperism 
increases crime.” 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A meeting was held at the Tolsey, on 
Tuesday, the 20th inst., at which the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester presided, supported 
by the Mayor and many of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, the object of which 
was the establishment of a benevolent 
society for bettering the condition of the 

oor and the prevention of pauperism. 
rhe Bishop, with whom the plan has ori- 
ginated, gave to the meeting a full and clear 
exposition of the objects of the proposed 
institution and the methods by which those 
objects might be accomplished. After 
much discussion his Lordship’s proposi- 
tions were adopted; a handsome subscrip- 
tion was entered into, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a scheme of operations, 
aad to put into practice the intention of 
the charity. The society promises to be 
eminently beneficial to the poor, by en- 
couraging them to rely upon industry and 
good conduct instead of parochial assist- 
ance, and thus counteracting the induce- 
ments to idleness and vice ; and we cannot 
help expressing our earnest hope that it 
will be supported both by the contribu- 
tions of all benevolent persons and by their 
enrolling their names on the list of district 
Visitors. 

_ The following is the outline of the prin- 

cipal methods by which it is in contempla- 
tion to effect the several objects of this 
aera — 
1. The appointment of visitors who will 
undertake the trouble of visiting, as often 
as they can, the habitations of the poor of 
this city and suburbs, divided into districts 
for that purpose ; and inducing by the moral 
influence of advice and pursuasion to rely 
on industry and good habits instead of 
parochial relief for the support of their 
families. 

2. To adopt all practical methods for ob- 
taining work for those who may have a 
temporary failure of employment. 

3. To establish a clothing charity, to 
which is to be allotted a certain part of the 
annual subscriptions, and the management 
of which is to be entrusted to a Committee 
of ladies. 

4. To relieve cases of extreme necessity 
which the Committee, in the exercise of 
their discretion, may consider real objects 
of this charity. 

5. To keep a list of persons who are 
proper objects of this charity, and by the 
employment of an active servant as super- 
intendant to make the best provision pos- 
sible that none of them shall be neglected. 

6. In compliance with the fundamental 

rule of the institution, to erase from the list 
any who apply for parish relief. 
_ 7. To purchase coals at the cheapest rate 
in order to retail them at a reduced price 
to the poor on the list of the charity, in 
Seasons of scarcity and distress. 

8. To recommend to the poor by every 


ossible means the habits of sobriety 
industry, and cleanliness, and to confine all 
benefits of the charity to those who attend 
to such recommendations. 


The Bristol Clergy Society held its 
annual meeting onthe 14th inst. It was 
well attended, The Sermon at the Cathe- 
dral was preached by the Rev. A. Mathews, 
B.D. Canon Residentiary of Herefor’. 
The collections and subscriptions amount- 
ed to 4271. 13s. 1d. 

Glouweester Auxiliary Bible Society.—At 
the meeting of this Society held at the Tol- 
sey, Gloucester, the Rev. J. Kempthornein 
the chair, 191. 12s. 6d., was announced as 
the amount of the subscriptions. 

Tuesday, 13th inst., was observed, by the 
inhabitants of Tewkesbury, as a day of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for their de- 
liverance from that dreadful pestilence the 
cholera. The shops were all closed, busi- 
ness was wholly suspended, and the church 
and chapels were all remarkably well at- 
tended. No case of cholera has now 
occurred in the parish for more than a 
month. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Sunday School, at Forton, attached 
to the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
was opened with a bazaar, at which more 
than 80/. were collected, promoted through 
the liberal exertions of -Mrs. ——— 
Badcock, and many ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The choir of the church sung 
appropriate psalms, the performance of 
which, from the unwearied attention of 
the incumbent and the good behaviour of 
the boys, was acknowledged by bundreds 
in the most gratifying terms. The Com- 
mittee have voted thanks to the ladies for 
their liberality and trouble, and also to the 
incumbent, the Rev. H. A. Veck, for his 
very able conduct in promoting the object 
of the bazaar, his unwearied exertions in 
furthering the wishes of the ladies, and his 
general affability and attention on the 
occasion. The annual examination of the 
children of the school, by the Rev. H. A. 
Veck, Incumbent, took place on All Saints’ 
Day. After divine service, the children 
proceeded to the New School Rooms, and 
as soon as the company were assembled, 
sung together the 100th Psalm, old version. 
The examination then commenced; the 
children in general are much improved 
since last year in their reading, catechism, 
&e., and acquitted themselves greatly to 
the satisfaction of the numerous company 
= The answers of the first class of 


oys to the numerous questions put to - 


them in scripture history, and as to their 
faith and practice as Christians, did credit 
not only to their instructors and teachers, 
but to themselves, as members of this risin 
school. The children received above 50 
the amount of their annual penny subscrip- 
tion money, in tickets of 5s. for clothing, 
and an Allhallows cake each. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—Of the 130 sub- 
scribers for the reparation of this venera- 
ble pile, 30 were clerical. 

KENT. 

Kent Auriliary Bible Society—A meet- 
ing of this Society was held early in the 
month at Maidstone; John Stephens, Esq. 
in the Chair. The annual subscriptions 
amounted to 120/.; 209 Bibles and 68 
Testaments have been distributed by the 
Society during the year. 

We perceive by the newspapers, that 
Lord Tenterden has bequeathed funds to 
provide an annual prize for Latin verses, 
to be contended for by the boys of the 
school at Canterbury. This reminds us 
of rather a curious anecdote respecting 
Lord Tenterden and Latin verses which 
lately came to our knowledge. When his 
Lordship was a scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, he tried for the prize for 
Latin verses, which was contended for 
with him by our amiable, respected, and 
talented neighbour, the Rev. Canon 
Bowles, then a scholar at Trinity, to whom 
the prize was awarded.* A short time 
ago, being no less a period than forty 

ears after the above occurrence, Mr. 
3owles met Lord Tenterden at Salisbury 
for the first time after the awarding of the 
above mentioned prize, and his Lordship, 
on hearing the name of Mr. Bowles men- 
tioned, immediately adverted to the lite- 
rary contest in which he had been the 
vanquished party forty years before. It 
is not at all improbable that this unexpect- 
edly awakened reminiscence respecting 
Latin verses suggested to his Lordship 
the bequeathing of an annual prize for this 
species of exercise to the boys of the Can- 
terbury school.— Bath Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Leicester.—Re-opening of Newbold Ver- 
don Church for divine service.—The Parish 
Church of Newbold Verdon has recently 
been much enlarged and repaired at an 
expense of more than 700L, three hundred 
of which has been raised by the voluntary 
subscription of the parishioners, and two 
hundred by a grant from ‘‘the Society for 
the enlarging and repairing of Churches 
and Chapels.” 

At the funeral of the Rev. R. Martin on 
the SOth ult., at Ansty, many persons 
assembled from every quarter on the road 
by which the procession passed from the 
Lodge to the Church. From Leicester, 
and from the neighbouring villages, indi- 
viduals of all classes attired in black, or 
Wearing some emblem of mourning, were 
spectators of the scene, to which they 
were evidently drawn rather by reverence 
than curiosity. 


* Mr. Bowles gained the prize for Latin Verse, 
* Calpe Obsessa," in 1783. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The principal inhabitants of Sutton and 
Upton, near Wansford, have presented to 
the Rev. Henry Clarke a piece of plate as 
a testimony of their respect, proceeding 
from their acquaintance with him during 
the long period of 38 years that he has 
been amongst them as curate of their 
churches. 

The Earl of Harrowby has let small 
portions of land to the poor of Bardney, in 
this neighbourhood, at a moderate rent ; 
one occupier out of the number, with good 
management, has obtained from his half- 
rood sixteen score pecks of capital potatoes. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Sunday Trading. — On Tuesday, 13th 
inst., a public meeting was held at the 
London Coffee-House, Ludgate Hill, for 
the purpose of forming a society to pro- 
mote the suppression of Sunday trading ; 
to petition Parliament for an alteration of 
the existing, but inefficient, laws; to in- 
vite the co-operation of public bodies and 
religious communities to petition Parlia- 
ment on the same subject, and generally to 
promote the better observance of the 
Sabbath. Another object was, to urge on 
the attention of merchants, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and others, the propriety and 
importance of paying their workmen or 
servants earlier in the week than Saturday, 
or at all events, to pay them on the morn- 
ing of thatday. Sir Andrew Agnew hav- 
ing been called to the chair, addressed the 
company with reference to the subject, and 
remarked that the present system of pay- 
days was most pernicious, for it certainly 
led to much drunkenness and debauchery. 
Mr. Chambers, the magistrate of Union 
Hall, urged the necessity of enforcing the 
strict observing of the Sabbath, for he 
knew there was more drunkenness on the 
Sunday morning than any other day in the 
week. Mr. Alderman Venables thought 
that much of the evil of Sunday trading 
might be avoided by masters adopting the 
of paying their workmen on 

hursdays instead of Saturdays. He had 
prevailed upon many masters who em- 
ployed between 1,500 or 1,600 men to adopt 
this custom.—Mr Sheriff Lee considered 
Sunday traffic an unmixed evil. He had 
never known an instance of a person get- 
ting forward in life by this means.— Many 
other highly respectable individuals ad- 
dressed the meeting, and it was agreed to 
petition Parliament upon the subject. 

On Wednesday the 7th inst. the Na- 
tional Society for the education of the Poor 
held a meeting for general business. The 
schools of five places were admitted into 
union with the society, and grants were 
voted in aid of building new school-rooms, 
amounting in the whole to 245l. 


NORFOLK. 


Norwich.—Sunday the 1ith inst. was 
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observed as a day of general thanksgiving 
in this city, in all the parish churches. 
‘The corporation attended at the cathedral 
in the morning. Collections were after- 
wards made for the poor of this city during 
the approaching winter. Suitable sermons 
were preached, and collections for the 
same object made in the dissenting chapels 
also.— Norwich Post. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Northampton. — On the 29th ult. the 
Rev. Wm. Thursby, M.A., who for many 
years has discharged with honourable 
fidelity and zeal the important and re- 
sponsible duties of this parish, tendered 
his resignation to the patrons of the living. 
The motives which actuated the Rev. 
Gentleman to take this step are such as 
cannot but raise him, already exalted as 
he is, in the opinions of his friends and 
the parishioners generally. In his letter 
to the patrons, after acknowledging with 
much feeling the honour conferred upon 
him by his election to the living, Mr. 
Thursby says, ‘‘Feeling as 1 now do 
unequal to take that portion of duty at 
All Saints’ on the Sunday which | have 
been in the habit of doing, without ex- 
periencing such fatigue and exhaustion 
as incapacitates me for the subsequent 
performance of Divine service at Harding- 
stone, in a manner at least satisfactory to 
my own feelings; being also more and 
more impressed with the conviction that 
you ought to have a resident incumbent, 
whose sole, undivided energy and attention 
might be given to so very responsible a 
cure of souls; believing, moreover, that in 
thus placing it in your power to secure 
for the parish so desirable an object, | 
should best be consulting the interest of 
the parishioners, and the good of the 
church,—I have determined to retire from 
the honourable post which, for near ten 
years, I have occupied.” The gift of the 
living is in the members of the corporation 
residing in the parish. ‘Their number at 
this time is, we believe, forty-nine. The 
Rev. W. Wales, J. W. Barlow, John 
Stoddart, Henry Hughes, and the Rev. 
C. W. Roy, have already canvassed the 
patrons as candidates for the situation. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On the 27th Sept., the inhabitants of Al- 
lendale Town and neighbourhood pre- 
sented to the Rev. Thomas Scurr an ele- 
gant and valuable silk gown, in testimony 
of their regard and esteem for his faithful 
services, as their clergymen, and for bis 
zeal and ability directed successfully in the 
education of youth. 

The project, some time ago proposed, 
of establishing a college at Newcastle, is 
now revived. A prospectus of theinstitu- 
tion is at present circulating, in which it 
18 observed, ‘*that a sum adequate to the 
construction of a building fitted for the 
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purposes of the institution would suffice, 
since it seems highly probable, if not 
quite certain, that the several chairs might 
be filled by gentlemen resident in New- 
castle, who would at once be competent 
to undertake the duties of professors, and 
so zealous in the cause as to be induced 
to do so without further pecuniary reward 
than what might arise from the admission 
fees to their several courses of instruc- 
tion.”” The sum required for the building, 
exclusive of the site, it is estimated, wi 
not exceed 10,0001. ‘It is, therefore, 
proposed to raise a capital of 15,000/. in 
shares of 201. each. ‘The shareholders to 
possess—ist, The right of pro ss 
with a power of transfer. 2nd, The right 
of voting in the election of officers, &c. in 
proportion to their number of shares. 3rd, 
The right of nominating pupils on from 
20 to SO per cent. lower terms than the 
ordinary fees of admission.” 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The parish of Gotham presented a scene 
of universal rejoicing on Friday, 12th Sept. 
From time immemorial the inhabitants 
have been compelled to fetch all the water 
for culinary purposes from the top of 
Weldon Hill, a distance of three quarters 
of a mile, which spring has been conducted 
down to the village at a considerable ex- 
pense, by Earl Howe. To celebrate this 
event, a subscription was entered into, 
and the women and children, to the 
number of nearly five hundred, were re- 
galed with tea &c. in the National School 
rooms, at which the curate’s lady pre- 
sided, assisted by several of the farmers’ 
wives. ‘The village band kindly volun- 
teered their services during the even- 
ing; and on breaking up, punch and 
plum cake were handed round, when the 
health of the noble Earl and his most ami- 
able Countess was drunk with three times 
three in the most enthusiastic manner. 
The men also collected nearly 11/1. (the 
worthy Rector having sent a couple of 
sovereigns, and Mr. H. Hemsley a fat 
sheep), and dividing themselves into four 
parties, partook of excellent dinners, at 
the four ale-houses, where the healths of 
the Earl and Countess Howe, the Rector, 
Curate, &c., were drank with appropriate 
applause. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford Parochial Visiting Society. — A 
society hearing the above-named title is 
about to be established in Oxford under 
the sanction of its parochial ministers, 
whose opinion generally is, that great 
benefit will be feltamong the poor, through 
the instrumentality of such a society, 
conducted on principles very similar to 
those now in operation in London, Liver- 
pool, Worcester, Sedgley, and many other 
populous places. The society will. be 
formed by the ministers of the several 
parishes, and such of their parishioners as 
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may be induced to co-operate with them 
in their endeavours to promote the welfare 
and comfort of the poor. It may be suffi- 
cient for the present to state, generally, 
that it is proposed to divide the several 
parishes in the city into convenient dis- 
tricts, to which several visitors shall be 
appointed, who shall from time to time 
visit each poorer family in their district— 
apply the funds of the society to the relief 
of cases of real affliction and distress amon 
them—encourage habits of providence and 
frugality—and by personal attention, offer 
to them in their difficulties the advantage 
of a neighbour's best counsel and advice. 
The visitors in each parish will state their 
proceedings, and report upon the wants 
and condition of the poor in their districts 
to the minister and other visitors, at a 
meeting appointed monthly or oftener for 
the purpose. 
SUFFOLK. 

At the late agricultural meeting held 
at Litcham, on the health ot Lord 
W odehouse being proposed, Mr. Garwood, 
of West Lexham, an extensive agricultu- 
rist, by many considered the best farmer 
in Norfolk, said— Justice obliged him to 
bear testimony to the excellent character 
of the Hon. and Rev. Armine Wodehouse, 
of Barnham Broom. About 1821, when 
corn was very low, he hired some land 
in that parish, and the Rev. gentleman 
fixed the tithes according to the then price 
of corn, with the understanding that if 
prices advanced the tithe should be 
advanced accordingly. In 1824 corn rose, 
and he considered that he was bound to 
offer the rector an advance of tithes ; but 
it was resolutely refused by Mr. Wode- 
house at that time, and on several sub- 
sequent occasions when he repeated the 
offer. With such tithe-owners he con- 
sidered they would need no reform in the 
church. 

SURREY. 

Tithe Sale in the Wandsworth Road.—For 
some time past placards have been posted 
advertising the sale of 50.000 trees, on the 
nursery ground of Mr. Phillips, Wands- 
worth-road. Counter advertisements were 
posted by Mr. Phillips, stating that the 
property described was to be sold to satisfy 
the demand of the rector of the parish 
(Lambeth) for tithes. The subject was 
spoken of at a meeting of the Political 
Union on Monday night, and the chairman 
recommended the persons present to attend 
the sale, which was to take place at twelve 
the following day (Tuesday.) At one, 
Mr. Cross, the auctioneer, commenced 
selling, and the persons who surrounded 
him consisted of about fifty, none of whom 
had the appearance of buyers, and nearly 
the whole of whom commenced every sort 
of annoyance in their power short of actual 
violence. The first lot consisted of twenty- 
six fruit trees, for which one shilling was 


bid, which increased to five shillings, at 
which they were knocked down. Three 
or four other lots were subsequently 
knocked down, some of them consisting of 
— of 100 trees, for 1s. 6d. each lot. 
The person who purchased the first lot 
asked of the auctioneer whether he would 
indemnify him, if, in taking the trees away, 
he took sufficient earth to preserve the 
roots? To which the auctioneer replied, 
that he could but sell the trees. Mr. 
Phillips now interfered, and demanded a 
sight of the warrant authorizing the sale, 
which, after some altercation, was read 
aloud by the Sheriff's officer in possession. 
The sale was then about to proceed, when 
®@ notice was served upon the auctioneer, 
to the effect that the trees were the pro- 
perty of Mr. Phillips, sen., the father 
of the supposed occupier of the land. 
The auctioneer then left the ground to 
consult with the solicitors, his employers ; 
and the sale was consequently postponed 
until some future day.—On inquiry, we 
find that the execution under which this 
sale was ordered is for law expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Phillips, having resisted the 
payment of tithe for a considerable time 
past, and not actually for tithe due to the 
rector. Such was the excitement caused 
in the neighbourhood, that it was necessary 
to havea body of the police in attendance,— 
Morning Chronicle. 


SUSSEX. 


At the tithe audit of the Rev. Al- 
fred Lawrence, of Sandhurst, held at 
the Swan inn on the 6th inst., the sum of 
50l. was unanimously voted and presented 
to the Rev. Gentleman over and above 
the composition for the tithes of that place, 
in consideration of the very propitious 
season in the growth of hops, and the very 
high estimation in which he is held by his 
parishioners. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
which appeared in the Sussex Advertiser, 
November 5th :— 

‘¢ To the Editor of the Sussex Advertiser. 
**Srr,—You will oblige me by giving in- 
sertion to this letter, written by a reformer 
both of Church and State; but, at the 
same time, by one who ever feels pleasure 
in paying his humble tribute of praise to 
the deserving, whether the person be a 
clergyman or a layman. We have lately 
lost our worthy Vicar, Dr. Lettice, aged 94 ; 
and to his honour be it said, that the tithe- 
payers of the parish came forward sponta- 
neously, and requested the favour of being 
allowed to bury him at their own expense, 
and to place a monument to his memory, 
The mournful ceremony took place on the 
26th ult., when a large portion of the in- 
habitants followed the corpse to the grave. 

‘** Peasmarsh. ‘H. B.C.” 

Attempt to establish a Labour Rate.— 
A great deal of inconvenience has re- 
sulted from a blunder in the Act of 2nd 
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and $rd of William IV. cap. 96, respecting 
the employment of the poor. At the last 
Quarter Sessions at Petworth, a great 
many parish officers were in attendance 
for the purpose of getting the signatures 
of the Magistrates to the resolutions of 
the inhabitants for the establishment of a 
labour rate, by which they would be 
enabled to take the labourers offthe un- 
profitable roads, and employ them on the 
farms. In the parish of Pulborough, the 
expenditure of the poor’s rate amounted to 
44481. 8s. for the last year ; and the farmers 
would, by giving employment to able- 
bodied men on the ai considerably 
reduce that intolerable tax; but the de- 
ficiency of the Act presents an insurmount- 
able obstacle, the Magistrates having de- 
clared that it is so worded as to be altoge- 
ther inefficient and unavailable. The con- 
sequence is, that the parishioners are 
compelled to pay a rate which operates 
most injuriously to them; and, as it were, 
sanctions the continuance of the most 
abject pauperism amongst men who are 
competent and inclined to work, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 
Refusal of the Church Rate, Birmingham. 


—In consequence of the refusal of the . 


church-rate at the late vestry meeting, Mr. 
Churchwarden Salt, at the suggestion of 
the Rector, convened a meeting on Mon- 
day evening, 12th inst., for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the means of pro- 
viding the necessary expenses attending 
the performance of Divine Worship at St. 
Martin’s Church, About twenty indivi- 
duals attended. A resolution was moved 
by Mr. Harris, recommending a subscrip- 
tion for that purpose. Mr. Kagles moved 
as anamendment, that the meeting do ad- 
journ to that day six months, which amend- 


ment was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The Bishops of Salisbury and Ely have 
become warm supporters and Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Agricultural Institution. 
The Bishop of Llandaff also adds his sup- 
port. 

At a Court Leet held on Wednesday, 
14th inst., by the Bishop of Salisbury, on 
which occasion John Beare, Esq., the 
Mayor of Salisbury, took his oath of office ; 
after the administration of the oath, the 
Bishop addressed him in the following 
words :— 

‘Mr. Mayor,—The important office to 
which you have been elected devolves 
upon you at a time which brings with it 


peculiar responsibilities, demanding from 


magistrates more than usual vigilance and 
firmness. Of the many subjects which 
may call for the exercise of your authority, 
there is one which I wish to recommend to 
your particular attention,—I mean the ex- 
ecution of the laws enacted for the due 


observance of the Lord's Day. The pro- 
fanation of that day, the source of so many 
other evils, has at length happily attracted 
the notice of Parliament; acd a most in- 
teresting Report has been published of the 
proceedings ‘of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the laws and practices 
relating to the Lord's Day. The magis- 
trates of the Metropolis have associated to 
give their aid to the same good cause. A 
Society has also been established in Lon- 
don for promoting the due observance of 
the Lord's Day, and has circulated a series 
of useful regulations for the formation of 
Auxiliary Societies. It is very desirable 
that such a Society should be constituted 
in every considerable town ; and I should 
be most happy to co-operate with you and 
your brother magistrates, and the clergy, 
and other friends to the measure, in es- 
tablishing such a Society in this city.” 

On this occasion, the Leet Jury made 
the following presentment :— 

‘We also present the constant practice 
of shopkeepers and publicans keeping 
open their houses on Sunday, for the 
purpose of business ; and do strongly re- 
commend that measures should be adopted 
for preventing a recurrence of so flagrant 
profanation of the Sabbath day. 

‘* We also present the gross violation of 
decorum by the assembling of disorderly 
persons in the Blue Boar-row, and other 
streets of this city, especially on the 
evening of the Sabbath; and we recom- 
mend that some efficient measures be 
adopted to prevent the disgraceful practice 
in future.” 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Beer Houses.—A correspondent has ad- 
dressed us upon the subject of the in- 
crease of tippling houses in this city, ad- 
verting especially to the number of public 
houses and beer houses in Sidbury and the 
neighbourhood ; within seventy-five yards 
there are four public and beer houses. 
Our correspondent seems to labour under 
the mistake, that it is in the power of 
magistrates to check the increase of beer 
houses. We can assure him, however, 
that such is not the case: the licences 
for them are issued at the Excise Office, 
and any person who complies with the 
provisions of the Beer Act, can obtaina 
a licence. ‘Thus the very proper deter- 
mination of our magistrates not to license 
any more public houses is rendered almost 
nugatory. ‘The legislature, in framing the 
Beer Act, appears to have committed not 
& very unusual error,—in attempting to 
cure one evil they created a greater. Un- 
der the impression, that the price of the 
beverage used by the poorer classes was 
raised by a monopoly, and that licences 
were sometimes refused by magistrates, 
from improper motives, they authorised 
the opening of houses for the sale of beer 
to an unlimited extent. To say nothing 
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of the serious injury they inflicted on the 
old public houses (in which a very large 
roperty was invested), we ask what has 
een the effect upon the morals of the 
working classes, the deterioration of which 
infinitely counterbalances all revenue 
considerations ? we answer, that the effects 
shew, that the Beer Act is an unmitigated 
evil, and that it ought to be entitled *‘ an 
Act for encouraging artisans and labourers 
to spend their wages in drunkenness, and 
to leave parishes to provide for their fami- 
lies.”” The Act, indeed, seems but a para- 
phrase of Cowper's words— 
Drink, and be mad then: ‘tis your country bids ; 
Gloriously drunk—obey the important call ! 


Her cause demands the assistance of your throat ; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more, 


Worcester Journal, Oct. 31st. 


YORKSHIRE, 

Meetings of the following Auxiliaries to 
the Bible Society have been held during 
the month in this county: at Shetlield— 
James Montgomery, Esq. in the chair); 
ecclesfield—( Henry Walker, Esq. in the 
chair); Rotherham, and Bawtry. 

On Monday, the 22nd ult., the founda- 
tion stone of the new church to be built at 
Wadsley, by the Misses Harrisons, of 
Weston, was laid by W. Wilson, Esq., of 
Brightfield, in the presence of nearly 
3,000. spectators from Sheffield and the 
neighbouring villages. 

Re-opening of Bradford. Parish Church.— 
It is with pleasure that we announce the 
re-opening of this sacred edifice, which 
has lately undergone a complete repair, 
under the direction of Mr. John Clark, of 
Leeds, architect. The fabric has now a 
neat and substantial appearance. We un- 
derstand that the cost of the repairs con- 
siderably exceeds 1000/., of which sum only 
2001. have been contributed by the parish- 
ioners by way of rate, the difference having 
been very handsomely subscribed by some 
public spirited individuals connected with 
the town. 

Sacrilegious Depredation.—On the night 
of the 3rd instant, some evil disposed per- 
sons broke into Rawdon Church, and tore 
in pieces the Bible and Prayer Books, de- 
stroyed nearly the whole of the interior of 
the Organ, and committed other wanton 
and shameful depredations. The Rev. 
A. Ibbetson has offered a reward for the 
discovery of the offenders. 

Sunday, the 11th instant, was observed 
in our churches and chapels generally as a 
day of thanksgiving for the removal of the 
cholera, when appropriate sermons were 
preached, and, in some cases, collections 
were made for benevolent purposes.—Hull 
Advertiser. 

re 


WALES. 
Te affords us pleasure at all times to record 
aats of charity and generosity to the poor agri- 


cultural labourers. We are able to state, from 
ood authority, that Charles Morgan, Esq., of 
Ru rra Castle, M.P. for Brecon, has given to 
each of his workmen, 37 in number, from a 
uarter to half an acre of land, for potatoes. 
e land is ready worked and manured for 
planting, and Mr. Morgan allows each man 
two days for setting, and two days for rising 
the crop, paying them as usual for their labour. 
We would say to the wealthy—‘“ Go thou and 
do likewise.” The labourers and domestics at 
Ruperra, in all » ae ae of 60, speak with 
praise and gratitude of the kindness they re- 
ceive on all dccasions from their master and 

mistress. 

— 


SCOTLAND. 


Divinity Class. —Dr. Chalmers opened his 
two Divinity Classes on Wednesday, the 21st ; 
the one exclusively for professional students, 
whilst to the other, on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, non-professional students are admitted ; 
and we do not well see how many of our half- 
pay officers, and men of fortune, could more 
usefully employ an hour per diem, than em- 
bracing the opportunity thus afforded them, of 
hearing one of the most eloquent men of the 
present age presenting to their minds the most 
striking and powerful views of the evidences of 
our Christian faith, Dr. Chalmers remarked, 
in his introductory lecture, that Bishop Butler 
is the Bacon of Theology; and that when the 
documentary evidence of the gospel is taken in 
connexion with the shiek of Bacon and 
Butler, it imparts a clearness and strength to 
the historical argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which has not been generally suffi- 
ciently recognized. Disciples as we are of Lord 
Bacon, said Dr. Chalmers, we delight to dwell 
on the emphatic weight which his philosophy 
gives to the evidences of Christianity. Dr. 
Chalmers, at the conclusion of one of his intro- 
ductory lectures, remarked, that he had been 
repeatedly charged with Utopianism in expect- 
ing a gradual change oa improvement in 
society—the change will not be sudden—it will 
be brought about by a summation of particulars 
—by education pervading every city mass—the 
result will be gigantic, but without a one 
giant having to do with it. — Edinburgh 
Chronicle. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers of learn- 
ing to be informed that it is in contemplation 
to establish at one of the Universities here, as 
at Oxford, a class for casuistry ; and that it is 
intended to offer the chair, in the first instance, 
to Mr. Hamilton, of Dallzell, whose code of 
moral ethics, as lately promulgated here. by 
some of his disciples, so admirably fits him to 
teach the more abstruse refinements of Jesuitry. 
As an inscription over his class-room, hav- 
ing recourse to the sortes classica, he may 
perchance light on the bitterest line in Horace 
— “Jura negat sibi nata—nihil non abrogat.’ 
— Aberdeen Herald. 

A handsome piece of plate has been presented 
to the Rev. John Paton, of Ancrum, by the 
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parishioners of Lasswade, as a testimonial of 
their gratitude for the zealous, affectionate, and 
efficient manner, in which he discharged his 
clerical duties during the period of his ministry 
among them. 

The trustees of the late Rev. Dr. Colquhoun, 
of Leith, have paid to the treasurer of the 
Leith Auxiliary ciety for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, and for aiding the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, a legacy of 
1,0002., left by the Rev. Dr. to the Jews’ 
Society in Linkin, and which the Committee 
of the Leith Auxiliary have, agreeably to the 
terms of the donor’s bequest, transmitted to 
the Society in London, to be applied to the 
translation and circulation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

According to his promise, the defence of the 
Rev. Edward Irving was laid before the Pres- 
bytery of Annan, on the 7th instant, in the 
form of a letter, in which he began his address 
in scriptural terms, ** Men and brethren.” He 
avowed himself the author of the obnoxious 
Capers which he attempted to defend in 

iis own peculiar manner. The Presbytery, 
therefore, proceeded to put the instructions of 
the General Assembly of the Church in force, 
and appointed the Rev. Mr. Ruddick, of Gretna, 


their Moderator; Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, 
and Mr. Monilaws, of Annan, as their Manag- 
ing Committee.— Morning Paper. 

Spanish Bibles. —The Glasgow Bible So- 
ciety, which has been en for some time 
in revising Valera’s Spanish New Testament, 
has now finished that undertaking. This ver- 
sion, though reckoned by many competent 
judges the best translation of those sacred books 
in that language, and equal to any modern 
translation in any other language, has been 
long out of general use. In the event of open- 
ings being found for its circulation, it will prove 
a most invaluable blessing to Spaniards; and 
the Society having now a considerable impres- 
sion in a neat form, and good types, at their 
disposal, invite the attention of those who have 
correspondents, either in Old Spain or in 
Spanish America, to their object. Any infor- 
mation with regard to probable channels will 
be gratefully received by the Secretaries, Rev. 
Dr. Smyth and Rev. Mr. Willis, Glasgow ; the 
a Secretary, Rev. Dr. M*‘Farlane, 
Greenock ; or any of the members of Commit- 
tee. Individuals wishing for copies may re- 
ceive them from Mr. Willis, at the Religious 
Institution Rooms, South Frederick-street.— 
Scottish Guardian. 
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Poor of Berlin.—The Magistracy of this 
capital have lately brought a complaint against 
the government, in which they urge that, 
since the year 186, their fellow-townsmen 
have been burthened with a sum amounting 
very nearly to two hundred thousand pounds, 
which ought to have been borne | the 
public treasury; and amongst other reasons 
which they adduce for the inadequacy of the 
civic revenues any longer to defray the growing 
expense of maintaining the poor, they refer to 
the melancholy fact, that at the close of the 
year 1830 no less than 10,103 families were 
exempted from rates and taxes by reason of 
their poverty, and that the greater portion of 
the increase which has raised the population 
ef Berlin from 185,000 to 275,000 souls during 
the last eighteen years, had been derived from 
the indigent classes. A report on the state 
of the poor and the administration of the poor- 
laws in the Prussian capital is about to be 
published by the burgomaster and council. 

Luther's Descendants.— A Lutheran Jubilee 
Endowment was founded in the year 1818 in 
favour of the collateral descendants of the 
great German Reformer at Mohra, in the 
duchy of Saxe-Meiningen; and it was libe- 
rally augmented by the present sovereign of 
Prussia upon the celebration of the jubilee of 
the “ Confession of Augsburg” in 1830. Last 
year (1831) this endowment amounted to a 
capital of 1243 dollars (1902), and two of the 


Reformer’s descendants, John Nicholas, and 
John Ernest Luther, received what is termed 
“ Master's Stipends” of thirty dollars each ; 
the one upon his establishing himself as 
master box-maker, and the other on setting 
up as a master mason. The number of fami- 
lies possessing claims upon this fund is much 
ponaegnen eight young men of Lutheran 
name and descent are settled as master-trades- 
men and heads of families, two are about to 
follow their example, and two more are ex- 
pectant of the “ a Oem yd 

France.—Two bishops have been named 
by the present king ; but, though their nomi- 
nations have been sanetioned by the pope, 
they have not hitherto been able to persuade 
any of their mitred colleagues to consecrate 
them. The refusal is said to arise out of the 
open hostility of the higher class of the éccle- 
siastical dignitaries to the present government. 

Switzerland. — The great council of the 
Canton of St. Gall would seem to have resolved 
upon inverting the character assigned from of 
yore to the “multitude of counsellors ;” for 
they have enacted, that every co tion 
shall hereafter enjoy the prerogative of dis- 
charging their minister from his functions, 
indepencently of any reference to his lay or 
ecclesiastical superiors ! 

Chili.—The upper classes, observes a late 
resident in this country, are gradually throw- 


ing off the domiuation of the Roman Catholic 
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Church. The con have refused to receive 
the Nuntio dispatched by the see of Rome, and 
would have resounced all allegiance to the 
Pope, had he not consented to some enlightened 
modifications which the Chilians proposed. 
The first step, however, has been taken 
towards the spiritual emancipation of Chili. 
The harbingers of Gospel truth have made 
their appearance under this sky. In the cabins 
among the Pampas, into which I have entered, 
as well as in the inns and hotels of Chili, I 
have not unfrequently found a Bible or New 
Testament, which some agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has left for their 
use, at times lying beside the Mass-book, on a 
handsomely decorated table, above which a 
Virgin and crucifix were suspended. The 
first seeds have been sown in this soil, and, 
with the Divine blessing, the wheat will 
spring up and choke the tares.—/ Sir H. 
Verney, in a communication to the Editor of 
the ‘* Sémeur.”’ ) 

Baden.— University of Freiburg.—There 
was every prospect that the Catholic university 
of Freiburg would have ultimately become, 
what the universities of Louvain and Paris 
were a short time since,—a scene of fierce 
political agitation. Many of its professors have 
taken but too prominent a part in the war 
— both by the pen and public meetings 
and addresses, against the governments and 
existing institutions of Germany; and, for- 

etful of the academical stations which they 

lled, have worked but too successfully on the 
ingenuous minds of those who had _ been 
committed to their charge for a purpose widely 
removed from political polemics. The evil at 
last attained to so prejudicial a height, that 





no alternative ge left to the government 
but to dissolve the university for a season, and 
remodel its professional ranks and preceding 
constitution. This step was accordingly taken 
on the 12th of September last, under an order 
from the Grand-ducal Cabinet, which assigns 
as a reason for so severe a measure, that “ much 
pain and anxiety had been occasioned to the 
sovereign by the pernicious direction which 
the university had long taken, both in a moral 
and political point of view, and by the equally 
pernicious influence which it had exercised 
on the scientific education of the students 
themselves, in despite of his exhortations, and 
even of his threat to close it, as held out on 
the 29th of the preceding month.” The decree 
afterwards. declares, that the university shall 
be closed until it shall have been re-organized ; 
because the reform is demanded “by the 
interests of the country, as well as of the 
parents who have confided their children to 
the care of the Institution ; but, above all, by 
the necessity of putting an end to the habits 
of idleness and frivolity which the students 
had contracted, and restoring them to the 
pursuit of serious studies, and the cultivation 
of greater dignity of character.’”* 

Emigration to Quebec.—Quebec papers to 
the l4th of Sept. state the total number of 
emigrants, arrived since the opening of the 
navigation this year to that date, to be 49,569 

To the corresponding period last year 46,070 





Difference in favour of 1832 


sevee 3,499 


* By subsequent accounts we learn that the 
university has been re-modelled and was to be 
re-opened for the usual autumnal courses. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Simeon's Works, 2nd portion, vol. 8 to 11. 
Proverbs to Matthew. 2/. 10s. 

Sprague on Revivals of Religion, 12mo. 
58. 6d. cloth, 

Bishop Huntingford’s Posthumous Works. 
Svo. 12s. 

we Harmony of Religious Truth, 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

Rev, J. Taylor’s Child's Life of Christ. 4s. 6d. 

Missionary Annual for 1833. 12s. 

Christian Poetry. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Four Gospels. By Thomas 
Townson, D.D, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Manual of Prayer. By T. H. Horne, B.D. 3s. 

Manual for Visiting the Sick. 12mo. 6s. 

Sacred Offering for 1833, 4s. 6d. 

The Clergy of the Kirk of Scotland. 5s. 6d. 

Bishop Hall’s Century of Meditations, &c. 
32mo. 15. 4d. 

oy Amethyst, or Christian's Annual for 1833. 
8s. Od. 

Hook’s Lectures on our Lord's Ministry. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Coghian's Scriptural Commentary. 2 vols. 
Svo. Ii. 4s. 

Phelan’s Memoirs. By the Bishop of Limerick. 
2vols. 8yvo. 1/. Is. 


The Young Christian. By J. Abbott. 12mo. 
5s. 

A aaa Sermuns and Prayers. 18mo. 1s. 6s. 
cloth. 

Morison’s Portraiture of Modern Scepticism. 
Royal 18mo, 4s. cloth. 

Psalms and Hymns, selected for the Service of 
the Church. By the Rev. T. Underwood, jun. 
ls. 6d. each, or 6/. per hundred, 

Illustrations to Valpy’s Shakspeare, 21s. 

Dr. Hammett’s Official Reports} on the Cholera 
in Dantzic. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Greek Revolution. By Thomas 
Gordon, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Hogarth’s Works. 1/. 19s. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 41. 4s, 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Notes. 8vo. 14s. 

Rose’s Researches. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Vol. 9g. 18s. 

Life of Sir David Baird. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 108. 

Hosking’s Architecture and Building. 4to. 128. 

Christmas Tales. By W.H. Harrison. 8s. 

Chambers’ History of Scotland. 2 vols. fools- 
cap. 15s. cloth. 

Family Library. Vol. 36. 

Six Months in the West Indies. 5s. cloth. 

Hansard’s Debates (3d Series). Vol. 12. 
Royal 8vo. 1/, 10s, 
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A New Atlas of England and Wales. Part I. 
Plain, 4s.; coloured, 8s. 

Nicolas’ Report of the Claim to the Earldom 
of Devon. 12s. bds. 

Paris, or the Book of the Hundred and One. 
8 vols. Post 8vo, 14. 8s. 6d. 

Powell on Optics. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Becket and other Poems. 7s. 

The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Rob. 
bers. By C. Mac Farlane. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
l/. 1s. 

Irish and English Dictionary. 8vo. 198, 


IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. Murray is preparing for publication a new 
Monthly illustrative Work, consisting of Views 
of the most remarkable Places mentioned in the 
Bible. It will appear in the month of February 
next, and will be called ‘*‘ Landscape Illustrations 
of the Old and New Testament.’’ The Drawings, 
exclusively made by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., are 
copied from original and authentic Sketches 
taken on the spot by Artists and Travellers—the 
utmost regard being paid to the fidelity of the 
views. The Plates will be engraved by William 
aus! Edward Finden, and other eminent Artists 
under their superintendence. They will be exe- 
cuted in the best style of the Art, and sold ata 
very moderate price. A detailed Prospectus and 
a Specimen Plate will be issued immediately. 

The concluding volume of Robert Hall's Works, 
containing the Memoir by Dr. Gregory, and Ob- 
servations on his Character as a Preacher, by 
the Rev. John Foster. 

A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press ; 
including the Lives of the Stepani or Estiennes, 
Notices of the otherContemporary Greek Printers 
of Paris, and various particulars of the Literary 
and Ecclesiastical History of their Times. By 
the Rev. W. Parr Greswell, author of ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Politian,’? &c. and of ‘‘ Annals of Parisian 
Typography.” 

Mr, Wiftfen, the translator of ‘* Tasso,” has in 
the press, in two volumes, royal and demy oc. 
tavo, ** Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell, from the Norman Conquest,’’ written after 
several years of research amidst the charters of 
the Norman abbeys, &c.; enlivened with much 
curious correspondence drawn from the family 
archives and public record offices, and illustrat. 
ed with portraits, views, and numerous armo- 
rial bearings. 

Johannice, a Poem in Two Cantos ; Monody 
on Lord Byron ; and other Poems. By the Rev. 
John Dryden Pigott, Junr., B.A. of ChristChurch, 
Oxford. 

Dedicated by special sanction to the King and 
and Queen,—An Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Coast of Sussex—including Brigh- 
ton, Hastings, Worthing, Arundel, Goodwood, 
&c. &c. With a particular Description of the 
Royal Pavilion. By J. D. Parry, M.A. &c. &c. 
Ilustrated with Engravings on Steel, and a Map 
of the Coast. 

Goethe; drawn from near personal inter- 
course: a Posthumous Work of Johannes Falk, 
translated by Mrs. Austin, with many interesting 
particulars communicated by Madame Goethe, 
his daughter-in-law, and others. 

Mrs. Siddons ; her Life, Times, and Contem- 
porarics. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. (author of 
the ‘* Pleasures of Hope.’’) 

North America; a Moral and Political Sketch. 
By Achilles Murat, (Son of the late King of Na- 
ples,) from the French. 

Milton ; his Life, Times, Religions and Politi- 
cal Opinions. By Joseph Ivimey, 

Observations of an Exile in England; by 
Count Pecchio. From the Italian. 

Acthur Coningsby. A Novel. 





Whychcotte of St. John’s; or, the Court, the 
Camp, the Quarter Deck, and the Cloister. 

Vegetable Cookery ; by a Lady. A new Edi. 
tion, with additions. 

Tableau de la France Litteraire; being a His. 
tory with Specimens of the best authors of 
French Literature from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Professor Merlet, of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library; illustrated b 
George Cruikshank. (Don Quixote, which wi 
be followed by Gil Blas, and other works of equal 
interest.) 

Hampden inthe Nineteenth Century ; or Collo- 
quies on the Errors and Improvement of Society. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with plates and diagrams, 

Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after 
Death; conformable to Divine Revelation, as in- 
terpreted by the ablest Commentators, and con- 
sistent with the discoveries of Science. By a 


. Protestant Layman. In one thick demy 8vo. 


volume, 

Dr. Park has nearly completed A New Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse, so far as the Prophecies 
are fulfilled: to which are pretixed, the History 
of Christianity epitomised ; and a Vocabulary of 
Symbols, with Scriptural Authority for their in- 
terpretation, 

Pictures of Private Life. 

A Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham; together 
with a Sermon preached in Commemoration of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. By the Rev. W.M. Blen- 
cowe, 

Mr. Taylor’s Life of the Poet Cowper is now 
nearly completed in one vol. demy 8vo. 

The third Number of the Parent's Cabinet of 
Amusement and Instruction. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, a work of impor. 
tance to all connected with our various Colonies, 

Part IV. of the Byron Gallery, containing five 
splendid subjects from the Corsair, Don Juan, 
The Island, &c., is just completed, 

The Chartered History of the Twelve Great 
Livery Companies of London, principally col- 
lected from their Grants and Records; with 
Notes and Illustrations, an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and copious Accounts of each Company 
and of their Estates and Charities ; with attested 
Copies and Translations of all the Companies’ 
Charters, from their foundation to the present 
time. By William Herbert, Librarian to the Cor- 
poration of London. 

The Journey of an Invalid from Calcutta, 
through the Straits of Sunda, to Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

The Fourth Volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, with a 
Geological Map of the County. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Bo- 
tany, with a Glossary of Terms, illustrated by 37 
plates. By George Bancks, F.L.S. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, 
Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Chro- 
nicle for 1832. 

On New year's Day, complete in one volume, 
uniform with the Waverley Novels, The Ghost- 
Hunter and his Family, by the O’Hara Family, 
forming the first monthly volume of the Lib 
of Original Romance, edited by Leitch Ritchie. 

The Dramatic Library, comprising all the 
Standard Dramas in the English language. II- 
lustrated with Remarks, Critical and Biographi- 
cal, forming a complete history of the English 
Stage during its most interesting periods. The 
first volume will be published on the Ist of Janu. 
ary, 1833. 

The Dramatised Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., uniform with the Dramatic Library, is also 
preparing for publication, and will be ready for 
delivery on the 15th of January next. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 
FROM oct. 24, To Nov. 24, 1882. 


ge c= et. Conse | | ‘Bes. per cont. | pa New 3i¢ per cent. | i per cent, 1826, 
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rs Long Anns. Bank Stock. . | India Stock, | sctease Bills. im India Bonds 
| Highest. S. aM 16 13-16 ] 203 | 83 | pm. a 22 pm. | 
pone Niices a 185 201 hi 20 pm. 9 pm 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
——_— ys PT aL Ee Ee Se ee 
| Price. | Div. | Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ......... 231 | 12.10 | London Dock Co. .............0. '60.10! 3 
Birmingham do..............++++. 239 | 12.10 St. Catherine Dock do.......... | 74 3 
Kennet and Avon do............. (26.7.6, 1.5 | West India Dock do............. | 115 6 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... | 457 20 Atlas Assurance do............... /10.10' 10 
Regent’s do. .......cesceeeeeeeees 16.10 | 13.6 | Imperial Gas Co. ...........006 , 48 | 2.10 
Trent and Mersey do............ 565 | $7.10 Chartered ditto .................. = 3.0 
Worcester & Birmingham do. 83 | 3.10 | Independent ditto ............... os 1.16 
Warwick and Birmingham do... 248 13 East London Water Works ... nn 
Warwick and Northam pies do. 216 | 11 | West Middlesex do................ 72. 10 | : 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway 180 | 8.10 King’s College, London......... | 80 | 
far LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN EXCHANGE.—Monday, November 26. 
br @ ier 
Old red Wheat, generally............ 40 to 46 | Potatoe Oats ........sccccsrecees coves 22 to 25 
Superior WE OR? iialainte ditdndiiven 51... 58 | Indian Corn ...............0 hs oe 28 ... 32 
OT cot eud 42 ...60 | Large Old Beans ......:00. Gui eckdecee 28 ... 37 
Old white ditto, generally ......... 44...57 | New ditto seesveceseserensesreeeescnsecs 32... 36 
Superior BIRO -<nteranstevnaccentanencens 59 ... GO | Old emall ditto .........ccccccccccccscs 38 ... 44 
New ditto ..... hiivennhiilbbettebidan cilia Bb ct 1° ID eteantatecceeencesthtoninaee 00 ... 00 
Malting Barley .......ccocscccssecseves 32... 40 | Old Tick ditto ...........ccceceseeeees 36 ... 42 
= WE Sosocsd decsccdicadciees OG ct GR [TR ND ai iadicccidevediscccdioditets 35 ... 38 
he a A ee 28... 30 | Grey Peas..........c.cccsees ahinitubaties 34... 37 
Rye cerecercceceesveees ei aubhaineaaniaieh Ee . 33 ... 35 
BINED bach i.2 sci arin aunenpencocaunntesune 43 ... 64 Maple eve tale Alaa yt te Bag, 36 ... 38 
Baal CeO) .ccncccccccecccccctsvesevescss 17... 21 | White Boiling ______ bert reiapate 38... 43 
Pee ONG cccccciccctstecescocctectie 18 ... 23 | White non-boiling ditto ............ 34... 36 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET.—Monday, Nevember 26. 
1830. 1831. | 1832. 
East Kent - - in pockets 5l 5 to Gl 5 717 to8l O 8! 8 tol 0/10 
Ditto- - - - i the - 410—5 5 5 15—6 15 710—9 0O 
Mid Kent - - i kets 415—6 0 6 6—710 710—9 0 
Ditto- - - - m - 315—5 0 5 5—6 0 710—8 0 
Sussex - - - i kets 8315—5 0 5 5—6 10 * 6 6—7 7 
Ditto- - - - in - 310—4 4 4 0—5 0 5 10—6 6 
Essex- - - - in pockets 0 0—0 0 0 0—0 0 0 0—O0 0 
Ditto- - - - in ags - 0 0—O O 0 0—0 0 0 0—0 0 
Farnham - - - in pockets 0 0—0 0 0 0—0 0 12 0-14 0 
Ditto- - - - im - 0 0—0 O 0 0—O O 10 0-12 @ 
SMITHFIELD.—Nov, 26. 
To sink the offal per stone of Sib. 
s. d. s.d. a ar a": ava€ 
Prime Oxen.........00ceeceeeeeeres 3 2a4 0 | Inferior S Pe peocevovanpnovensnses 2 0a2 4 
Inferior .......+.+: icabsjecbeetiles DDD OT CERIES ccccccpsessececes Secubininentne 3 O0a4 4 
Prime Sheep ............s00++ ~ 3 6ad 6f Pigs ..........0000 hooded were 485 0 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,939 | Sheep, 17,460 | Calves, 120 | Pigs, 170. 


